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TOWARDS A HISTORICAL TREATMENT OF 
THE GRAMMAR OF ARCHAIC CHINESE* 


(1) EARLY ARCHAIC YUEH i#& > LATE ARCHAIC CHIR 
W. A. C. H. DOBSON 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


1. In his article “* ‘Beh JE = Wey % ?° Professor Walter Simon 
has definitively shown that the gloss of Chu Hsi R¥# on Mencius 
1A.5.2. and 2B.7.4., cited in the title of his article, is unacceptable and 
that, in these two passages, the use of pz Jt is simply but two further 
instances of a common usage of fz in the texts of the period. This 
usage, as Simon has further shown, occurs when #7 introduces a time- 
phrase. The time-phrase may, as is typical at this period, be con- 
cluded by che # or yeh th. It then indicates a shift in the time of nar- 
ration. When retrospective (from the narrator’s viewpoint), #2 indi- 
cates “by the time that,” but when prospective (from the narrator’s 
viewpoint), fz indicates “until.” 


2. In the texts of the period, a similar function is performed by chi 

as, for example’, in: 

(a) Chi ch‘t ju yeh RRA 
**By the time that he entered (the State once again)... .” Tso 58.14 
(Cf. Simon, op. cit., Example 7: Pi ch‘t fan yeh—‘By the time he 
returned.”’) 

(b) Yiieh, “Chi hua erh ta” ARMA 
**(He) said, ‘By the time that (the season of) melons (comes 
round again, I) will relieve (you).’ ” Tso 54.21 
(Cf. Simon, op. cit., Example 4: Pitan erh (ta kung)—“by dawn 
(it [the paper mulberry tree] had grown two spans thick).” 


(c) Ichi cht tsang yeh URRE 
**So that when the time comes for the burial... .” Micius 38.55 
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(Cf. Simon, op. cit., Example 24: Pi chi tsang—‘by the time of 
the burial.’’) 

(d) Chi jo-tz'u REV: 
“By that time... .” Micius 30.32 
(Cf. Simon, op. cit., Example 6: Pi erh—“by that time... 
where erh #if is an allegro form of jo-tz‘u.) 


(ce) Chi hsing R4t 
**Before he set out... .” Tso 43.21 
(Cf. Simon, op. cit., Example 2: Pi ch‘ii—“before he departed.”’) 


(f) Chi chi pai Jung shth yeh RRA 
‘By the time that he had defeated the army of the Jung... .” 
Tso 32.11 
(Cf. Simon, op. cit., Example 19: Pi chi Sung—“‘by the time he 
reached Sung.”’) 
(g) Pu chi Huang-ch‘iian, wu hsiang chien yeh BRK RIAA Fh 
‘Before death comes, may we not see each other again.” (i.e., 
may it only be in death that we shall meet again.) Tso 3.9 
(h) Wei chi chi RBM 


‘Before the appointed time had arrived .. . .” Tso 10.2 
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3. In this usage, #2 and chi are in comparable distribution and inter- 
change without change of meaning. This is what is implied when pi 
is glossed as chi (}¢J¢44,) and hence the occurrence of pi and chi in 
hendiadys, pi-chi HR.* 


4. However, pi and chi occur interchangeably in only one form of dis- 
tribution.’ In other forms of distribution they contrast. Distributed 
at the sentential level and in the verbal sentence, pz occurs (i) intro- 
ducing time-phrases (as above), (1i) before the main verb and (iii) as 
verb. Before the verb, in the aspectual position, #2 is iterative “‘sev- 
eral times in succession,” “repeatedly,” but as verb and read #74, it 
means “abutting upon,” “adjoining,” (and causatively) ‘‘to place 
side by side’’> “‘to compare.” At the syntagma level, #2 is distributive 
before nouns, as for example in pi jah HEA “‘day by day.” Chi, on the 
other hand, occurs in the verbal sentence (i) introducing time-phrases 
(as above), (ii) as verb. As verb, chi means “‘to overtake,” “‘to join.” 
At the syntagma level, chi occurs (ili) as the conjunction of simple 
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connection (A plus B). It is important, therefore, to qualify the gloss 
pi chi yeh 46 BAL since it is pertinent only in one form of distribution; 
that is, when introducing time-phrases. 


5. All the examples cited by Simon for fi “by the time that/until,” 
occur in texts from the Late Archaic Period, through Han to the time 
of the Six Dynasties, a period extending roughly from the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. to the fifth century a.p. The paraphrist of Mencius, Chao 
Ch‘i ##/%, in the second century A.D. understood this usage of pi, but 
the commentator, Chu Hsi, in the eleventh century a.p. did not. For 
Chao Ch‘i this usage, as Han examples testify, was a familiar feature 
of the language of his time. He understood the passages in Mencius 
and thus they provoked no comment from him. But by Sung times, 
this feature was, it seems, sufficiently unfamiliar to Chu Hsi to require 
elucidation and, further, as we have seen, to be misunderstood. Fur- 
ther weight, therefore, is added to Simon’s argument when it is seen 
that Chao Ch‘i’s evidence corroborating him is from an authority 
likely to be knowledgeable and Chu Hsi’s contrary evidence is from 
an authority less likely to be so. 


6. It would be of great interest to know when fi and ch: first occur in 
this usage in Classical Chinese, how long the usage was current, and 
at what period either or both fz and chz in this usage became archaistic. 
We should need to know not only the periods of occurrence but also 
the rates of frequency of occurrence within these periods. It is possible 
to suggest at this stage at least a terminus ante quem. Pi and chi occur 
only in Early Archaic Chinese® in plerematic usage as verbs. The 
grammatical feature itself (i.e., in which a word occurs before time- 
phrases indicating shift in time of narration), however, does occur in 
EAC. This role is played by yiieh (text form #, bronze form has two 
graphs ¥ and :k, usually transcribed #4). Yiieh occurs in the test 
sample of EAC material 61 times, a ratio of 1 in 113, and occurs as 
No. 11 in the frequency list of EAC particles. Yiieh occurs not only 
before time-phrases in the sense of LAC chi, but has a range of dis- 
tribution and of grammatical usage paralleled almost precisely by che 
in LAC. 


7. Yiieh occurs in EAC in grammatical usage (i) at the syntagma level; 
and at the sentential level, in the verbal sentence, (ii) introducing 
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time-phrases, and (iii) introducing exposed elements. These will now 
be demonstrated and discussed seriatim. 


8. (i) Yiieh in syntagma 


Yiieh occurs 23 times at the syntagmatic level, as a conjunction of 


simple connection. 


(i) 


(j) 


(k) 


() 


Tien nai ta ming Wen-wang i jung-Yin, tan-shou chiich ming, 
yiich chiiech pang chiich min 

RY KG FFE HR GES RO 1S RAB RK BR 

**Heaven then decreed that King Wen should destroy Yin, and 
should receive its mandate, its vassal-states and peoples.’® K‘ang 
Kao 38.18 


Erh pang-chiin yiieh erh to-shth 

BAA LBS + 

**You, rulers of states, and you, the knights, etc., etc.” Ta Kao 
34-27 

T‘ai-shth yu, nei-shih yu, yiich hsien-ch‘en po-kung 

ABA AB ARR EB 

**Your associate, the Grand Recorder, your associate, the Re- 
corder of the Inner Domain, and your able servants, and skilled 
craftsmen of all kinds... .”” Chiu Kao 44.16 


Nai ling yiieh, “Chin wo we ling ju erh jen, Wang yiieh Tse 
shuang tso-yu yii nai liao, i nai yu shih” 

ERA SREP JESS REAF RAI KS 

**Then (he) issued orders saying, ‘Now, we will command you 
two men, Wang and Tse, actively to take your places right and 
left (i.e., serve as courtiers) among your colleagues, and together 
with your associates to serve me.’ ” Ling Fang I 


(m) Wei san yiieh, Wang ling Jung yiieh nei-shih yiieh 


(n) 


fE=[HERRBSABRA.... 


**In the third month, the King issued orders to (me) Jung and 
to the Nei-shih, . . . .” Ching-hou Kuet 


Wang ling shih Shang yiich shih Yin 

4th Ee 

**The King issued orders to the knight Shang and to the Re- 
corder Yin... .” Shth Shang Ho 
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(0) We Yin pien-hou, tien, yiieh Yin cheng po-fn 
46 Bes FB [ = fa] 9 RIE 
**Because the rulers and governors of the states bordering upon 
Yin (i.e., its vassals) and Yin’s senior officers, and various princes 


..” Ta Yii Ting 


(p) Ming ju (? 2) ssu kung tsu, yiieh ts‘an yu-ssu hsiao-tzu shih-shth 
hu-ch‘en yiieh chen chih-shth 
TK ( 2 TS) ARBAB] bi IK Be Bs RA 
**Now I charge you, further, to take charge of your clan and of 
the three court officers, the Hsiao-tzu, the Shih-shih and the Hu- 
ch‘en, and of my court officials.” Mao Kung Ting 


Where two agents are joined in simple connection by yiieh, the 
first may be omitted and be recoverable by reference back to the pre- 
vious context. Thus, “‘yiich/agent”=“‘(agent) and agent.” This pro- 
vides for a sort of anaphora by silence. 


(q) Yiieh yii-hsiao-tzu k‘ao-1, pu k‘o cheng 
BF HT-F RAE 
**(You say) (they) and I are associates ‘it long standing and 
(they) should not be attacked.” Ta Kao 34.25 
See also Ta Kao 34.16; 34.23; 34.24; 38.9; K‘ang Kao 41.11; 
41.12; Chiu Kao 41.24; 44.1; 44.8; Shao Kao 47.12; 50.4; Lo Kao 
50.28; 54.2. 


Discussion: 
For simple connection in syntagma, EAC has yiich 8 *g7wdt and 


1 *zag. LAC has chi R *g‘iap and yii HR *zo.7 In Ptan Keng, a 
text which has many linguistic affinities with EAC, however, yiieh does 
not occur for simple connection, but is replaced by chi B *g‘ied. 
This replacement suggests that the morphemes which carry this gram- 
matical function proceed from EAC to LAC as *giwat - *g‘ted - *g‘iap 
(i.e., from EAC #& to LAC &) and *zag - *zo (i.e., from EAC Y to 
LAC §&). This filiation is given further support when it is seen that 
EAC yiieh while sharing one grammatical function with LAC chi and 
yt, shares further functions with LAC chi which are not performed by 
LAC yii. (See P‘ei Hsiieh-hai 22###, Ku-shu Hsii-tzu Chi-shih GY 
Ha 746 FB, p. 142, “HHL”; and Yang Shu-ta Biwi#, Tz‘u Ch‘iian 
mat, 9.23, “SIT Maal, Fl .”’) 
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g. (ii) Yiich introducing time-phrases. 

Time-phrases in EAC may consist of (a) a substantive or substantival 
syntagma (usually indicating calendrical time), (b) a demonstrative 
used anaphorically, i.e. “‘this/that (time) ,” the time in question hav- 
ing been indicated in a previous context and (c) a verbal sentence 
((agent) verb (post-verbal elements)) downgraded to syntagma level 
and indicating “‘time when.” When yiich occurs introducing the time- 
phrase, it may do so from one of two undifferentiated aspects, retro- 
spectively (from point of view of narrator) and prospectively (from 
point of view of narrator). It indicates a shift in time of narration. In 
translation these two aspects, together with the three types of time- 
phrase distinguished above, require different treatment in realization. 
In EAC, they are neither formally nor intrinsically distinguished. 
Some translational aids are (a) before calendrical time “‘by (e.g., the 
third day, i.e., two days later)”; such forms almost invariably are cited 
relatively, that is, relative to a previous fixed point in time which is 
introduced by wei H€° or tsai (bronze 4, texts 4£); (b) before a demon- 
strative, ‘“‘by this time, by which time”? (vis-a-vis a prior event) or “‘up 
to this time, hitherto” (vs-d-vis the present); (c) before a verbal syn- 
tagma, in retrospect “by the time that” or simply “when,” and in 
prospect “up to” or “until.” Yiieh also occurs in a stock collocation 
which occurs as a determination of manner of the verb: EAC yiieh ang 
®EOI=LAC chi-shen BF, lit. “coming now to/my person”=“by/ 
within /or during my lifetime.” 


(ii) (a) —before a substantive or substantival syntagma. 
(r) Yiieh ssu yiieh chi-sheng-pa keng-wu 


3 A RAG RF 
**Coming now to the fourth month, the chi-sheng-pa period 
of the month, the keng-wu day ... .”” Tso-ts‘e Hu Yu 


(The inscription has earlier ¢s‘az [read tsaz] erh yiieh chi-wang 
i-hai ¥ —~ARACLK 

‘In the second month, the chi-wang period of the month, 
the i-hai day .. . .””) 


(s) Yiieh jo i-jth t-yu 
SBERALSE 
‘By the next day, the day z-yu... .” Hsiao Yii Ting 
(The inscription has earlier wei chia-shen EF A “‘upon the 


i 
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chia-shen day,”’ describing the events of the day previous to 
1-yu.) 

(t) Wei erh yiieh chi-wang yiieh liu-jth t-we.. . . Yiieh jo lai san 
ytich, wei ping-wu.... Yiieh san jth wu-shen .... Yiieh san 
jth keng-hsii .... Yiieh wu jth chia-yin.... 

TEA ARAB ANACK....BRRIEARAT....8= 
Hk .... BSARK....BRAPR.... 

**In the second month, the chi-wang period of the month, by 
the sixth day, the day z-wez... . By the third month following 
upon the day ping-wu .. . . By the third day following (i.e., 
two days later), on the day wu-shen .... By the third day 
after that (i.e., two days later still), on the day keng-hsii.... 
By the fifth day after that (i.e., four days later), on the day 
chia-yin ....” Shao Kao 47.5-8 


(ii) (b) —before a demonstrative used anaphorically for ‘‘time when.” 
(u) Chi ming yiich, **Yu ta chien yii Hsi-t‘u, Hsi-t‘u-jen i pu ching, 

ytieh tzu ch‘un” 
tA AAR GEL APR RZD * 
“I have already announced [to the blessed departed], ‘There 
is serious trouble in the Western Territories, the people of 
the Western Territories, too, are restless,’ but by this time, 
(the people there) are seething (lit. swarming) (i.e., with 
unrest).” Ta Kao 34.20 
(With yiieh tzu ch‘un “‘by this time they are seething” cf. Ta 
Kao 34.21, chin ch‘un 4)? “at this time they are seething.”’) 


(v) Wang yiich Fu Yin, yiieh chth shu ch‘u-ju shth yii war 
EAR FG ZG HAE ( = FI 
**The king said, ‘Elder Yin, hitherto, all envoys sent abroad 
..”? Mao Kung Ting 


(iu) (c) —before a verbal sentence downgraded as a time-phrase. 
(1) Shift in retrospect “‘by the time that, when.” 
(w) Yiieh chiieh fu hue, tsat Mu-shth, Po-mou-kung ch‘eng 
Wang ming .... ; 
PR Baty LC hii BANK E 


**By the time that they (Po-mou-kung and his armies) had 


* For this and other rare characters, see the table at the end of the article. 
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returned once more, (we) were at Mu-shih. Po-mou-kung 
(then) received an order from the king. . . .”” Hstao-ch‘en 
Lai Kua 


Ku tsai Shang-i, yiieh Yin-kuo mich wu li 

EES Se RE 

**Retribution fell upon the Shang city. Even when (lit. by 
the time that) the State of Yin was destroyed, he (the 
Ruler of Yin) showed no regret.”” Chiu Kao 44.12 


Hsiao-ch‘en Lai mich yen, yiieh hsi pet yung tso pao tsun t 
Ei PROS DS [= 38 RAE =F] OB G8 

‘I, Lai, exerted myself (i.e., discharged my duty to the 
best of my ability), and when (lit. by the time that) I was 
presented with the cowries, I accordingly had made this 
precious and honorable [sacral vessel].”® Hstao-ch‘en Lai 
Kuei 


Yiich shang yu ch‘ang, pei, yung tso Fu Kuei pao tsun i 
Bei 8 A AERO 

**And when I was awarded (this) jar of sacrificial wine and 
these cowries, I accordingly had made this precious and 
honored sacral vessel (in honor of) Fu Kuei.” 


(2) —shift prospective “until, to the point where.” 


(aa) 


(bb) 


I wang fei chiu wei hsing, yiieh hsiao-ta pang yung sang 
WR PFE HEAT AD AAS ASE 

**And too, everyone’s conduct was occasioned by wine 
drinking, until states, large and small, as a result, 
perished.” Chiu Kao 41.25 

(Lit. too/no-one/was not/(regard) wine/as/conduct/ 
(persons) /until/small /large /states /thereby /perish.) 


To nung tzu an, pu hun tso lao, pu fu t‘ten-mu, yiieh ch‘t 
wang yu shu-chi 

HEA LAFSESRRA MRRBARA 

**The idle farmer takes his ease and does not toil the 
whole day through, he does not bring his fields into cul- 
tivation, then the time comes when he has no millet.” 
P*an Keng 19.22 





Tate nel ne ee SY ee RI, Ree CORY 
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In Mencius 14.5.1, chi kua-jen chih shen RBIENZF occurs in the 


sense of “during my own lifetime.”” An EAC parallel occurs in: 


(cc) Ssu yii ho kan pu yiieh ang mi ning wang ta ming 
EEF BD Be E Kor 
**Thus, how dare I not, within my own lifetime, bring to 
realization the great command of our blessed (i.e., de- 
ceased) Kings (Wen and Wu)?” Ta Kao 38.7 


Discussion: 

It will be seen that EAC yiich runs the entire gamut of functions 
before time-phrases that cht performs in LAC and Han usage. EAC 
yiieh fills the position in the EAC time-phrase paradigm occupied by 
chi in LAC. Thus, in two forms of distribution, EAC yiieh and LAC 
chi perform identical functions. 

Cf. P‘ei Hsiieh-hai s. v., 3,18, A 7A BAL (p. 143) and We ( FR 
te BF) BAL (p. 144). 


10. (ii) Yiieh introducing exposed elements. 

A feature of Han usage is the introduction by chi & of elements 
exposed in the verbal sentence, a function which in LAC is either left 
unmarked or introduced by the prosodic marker fu %. In this Han 
usage, chih yii BH, “As to... .” also occurs.!° 

This usage of chi is performed in EAC by yiieh. It occurs in this 
usage ten times. 


(dd) Yiich wo, ch‘i yii hsing hsten-wang shou min shou chiang-t‘u 
RAGA FEE Se RSS 
**As for me, (the King of Chou), I conform to and model myself 
upon the Former Kings, in accepting (i.e., in taking under my 
governance) the people and their territories.” Ta Yi Ting 


(ee) Yii tsao T‘ien i 2, ta t‘ou chien yii chen shen, yiieh yii-ch‘ung-jen, pu 
ang tzu hsii 
FiGREBARRT REF) BAB bt 
‘I, being the servant of Heaven, have been remiss and I have 
brought this great trouble upon my person. As for me person- 
ally, I do not pity myself, but . . . (you, my ministers, should, 
etc., etc.).”? Ta Kao 34.26 
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(ff) Wut chiu, yiich shu-kuo yin wei ssu 
Se FES hE BA GK HETIL 
**(You) shguld not make a habit of drinking wine. As to the 
drinking of wine in the vassal states, let that be only at sacri- 
fices.”” Chiu Kao 41.26 


(gg) Yiieh hsiao-ta te, hsiao-tzu wei 2 
KE FHE— 
**As to matters of ‘virtue,’ large and small, you, my child, should 
be consistent.” Chiu Kao 41.27 


(hh) Yung chao tsao wo ch‘ii Hsia, yiieh wo i-erh pang 7 hsiu 
AARARELLRK——AVE 
**As a result, (he, Wen Wang) created our division of the Hsia 
peoples. As to our (i.e., pre-dynastic Chou’s) few states, (we) 
as a result, became orderly.” K‘ang Kao 38.17 


(ii) Tzu Yin to hsien che wang tsai T*ien, yiieh hou Wang hou min, 
tzu fu chiieh ming. Chiieh chung chth tsang kuan tsat. 
BRB FCO FE ERIE EB RLY ARIK Oi RES FL ( = RAE 
**At that time (i.e., the latter part of the Yin dynasty) the many 
wise kings of Yin of former years were already in Heaven. As to 
the kings and peoples that succeeded them, these submitted to 
(acknowledged) their (Yin’s) mandate, but towards the end 
(of Yin’s rule) the wise and good lived in misery.” Shao Kao 47.14 
See also Chiu Kao 44.8 (3x); Mao Kung Ting. 


Discussion: 

As will now be seen, EAC yiich #& fills the grammatical role in EAC 
that chi R performs in LAC and Han Chinese in three contrastive 
forms of distribution; namely, in syntagma as a conjunction of simple 
connection, before time-phrases in the sense of “by the time that/ 
until,”’ and before exposed elements in the sense of “As to... .” 


11. Conclusion. 

We can now begin to sketch the history of the grammatical feature 
of Archaic Chinese whereby the time-phrase is prefixed with a mor- 
pheme to indicate shift from one point in time to another. It proceeds 
from EAC yiiech 9 *giwdt via chi B *gied to LAC chi R *giap. 


That this transition is not merely fortuitous is supported by the 
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fact that the progression from *gzwdt - *g‘iap is followed, in precise 
parallel, in three different grammaticised usages of the morpheme. 
Chi, though not pi, can be negated (distinguishing “‘by the time that”’ 
and “not by the time that”> “before”). In LAC, both chi and pu-chi 
are in comparable distribution with #7 before time-phrases. A possible 
history might be initially RR [*p (wat-g‘)iap] >HE *piar, both pi and 
chi then become by assimilation and blunting, interchangeable, and 


thus }b Reb. 


Postscript: 

Yiieh #&,%- survives in LAC in plerematic usage only as “‘to over- 
take, to surpass, to exceed.” Chi & occurs in plerematic usage in EAC 
as “‘to come up to, to overtake.” Have we here merely the realization 
of a common semantheme, in two aspects of its envisagement, —the 
first ingressive (viewed from the point of inception) “to catch up with” 
> “to overtake”; the second resultative (viewed from the point of 
accomplishment) “‘overtaken’’> “surpassed”? It may well be that as 
the science of semantics develops with sufficient vigor its controls 
and disciplines, “meaning” might be adduced as formal evidence in 
support of enquiries of this kind, but until that day is reached, our 
formal controls are phonological and syntactical. However, common 
sense, if not rigorous method, suggests in this case that an argument 
can be made from “meaning,” to support the conclusions reached 
from the syntactical and phonological evidence. 


NOTES 


*References in this article are made as follows: For examples cited from Mencius, 
Micius, and Tso Chuan, reference is to the text printed with the Harvard-Yenching Con- 
cordances. For Mencius reference is given to chapter and verse and to the line number of 
the verse. For Micius and Tso Chuan, reference is to the page and line number, the line 
number for Tso Chuan being reckoned from the top of the page. For examples cited from 
Shu Ching, reference is to the page and line number of the text published by Bernhard 
Karlgren, The Book of Documents, reprinted from The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities 
(Stockholm, 1950), Bulletin 22, preceded by the name of the chapter only. Bronze in- 
scriptions are referred to by the name by which the bronze is usually known. A text for 
the inscriptions will be found as follows: 

Hsiao-ch‘en Lai Kuei Jy F3 (J°(]° (K‘ao-ku hsiieh-pao, No. 9.170), Ling Fang I Athi $6 
(No. 10.86), Shih Shang Huo -+-_EZ¢ (No. 10.92), Tso-ts‘e Hu Yu EMPL) A 
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(No. 10.111), Ching Hou Kuei Ff &L]° (No. 11.73), Ta Yu Ting KY (No. 
11.96-97), Hsiao Yu Ting Jah 4} (No. 12.87), Mao Kung Ting 34789} (Tung 
Tso-pin, Mao Kung Ting (Taipei: Ta-lu tsa-chih she KPEREZ IL, 1952), Ta Feng 
Kuei KML? (K‘ao-ku hsiieh-pao, No. 9.150), Pan Kuei HE[_]* (No. 10.76), T‘ai Pao 
Kuei XR) (No. 10.95), Shao Yiian Ch‘i 7 [EB] ZE (No. 10.104), Hsien Kuei RO 
(No. 10.106). An asterisk (*) indicates a hypothetical reconstruction of the phonology 
in Archaic Chinese as given in Bernhard Karlgren, Grammata Serica Recensa, reprinted 
from The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities (Stockholm, 1957), Bulletin 29. The follow- 
ing symbols are used: > “evolves into”; < ‘evolves from.” 

1 BSOAS 12(1948).789-802. 

2 Note that in examples 7 and 8, chi is negated. In examining usages of this kind it is 
often instructive to observe the polar-reflex forms. When chi is negated, for example, the 
following occur: (i) Pu chi po nien, tzu ch‘i Jung hu; ARR BEER ‘within 
a hundred years, this place (will be occupied by) the Jung!” Tso 118.13, with which 
compare pi ch‘i nien HE 4 4E “within a year” cited by Simon, op. cit., example No. 11. 
Micius: (ii) Pu chi ch‘iu chiang ssu AX BRAKYFFE “before autumn you will die” Tso 
174.23, with which compare pi shih EE H¥ “beforehand,” i.e., “before the time envisaged” 
cited by Simon, of. cit., example No. 27, Li Chi. With this also compare pu-chi-shth shu 
ARR ERB “written beforehand” Kung-yang 159.11. It would be worth examining the 
possible derivation of pi *p‘iar from pu-chi *pwat-g‘tap (? *p‘tar <[*p (wat-g)sap)), 
particularly in the early history of this use of ~i. If we take, for example, Simon’s 
twenty-eight examples, pi is better glossed as pu chi Ax Je “within, during, before,” in 
Analects (1x); Mencius (3x); Micius (1x); Yi Li (2x); and Ta Tai (1x); but by chi K& “by 
the time that, until” in Shih Chi (1x); and Lii-shth Ch‘un-ch‘iu (1x), or by either in Lt 
Chi (2x/5x) and Tso (1x/6x). Does this suggest a history of chi B@ and pu-chi RR 
"thy time is reached/before time is reached,” with the latter realized as an allegro form 
in pi, and thence with blunting, #7 becoming by assimilation chi/pi and thence in hen- 
diadys pi-chi? Other cases of assimilation and blunting occur within this period, for 
which see my Late Archaic Chinese (Toronto, 1959), p. 27, n. 15; p. 28, n. 18. 

3 See, for example, examples 22 and 23 cited by Simon, op. cit., p. 800. 

4 Distribution” is the “observable feature’? which forms the basis of the system by 
which Arckaic Chinese is analyzed and described, both in this work, in Late Archaic 
Chinese, and in Early Archaic Chinese (to be published shortly). Almost all we know of 
the “language” of Archaic Chinese is derived from printed texts. These texts are written 
in a script which codifies certain features only of the language. The script, for example, 
provides very little operationally useful information about phonology. It does, however, 
provide as it were, a “ready-made” morphemic analysis of the language, since it is a 
script system which makes its “‘cut”’ in the stream of discourse at morpheme boundaries 
and represents the morphemes thus isolated by a unique sign for each. Morphemes in 
isolation have no formal features by which they can be placed into classes. In “‘distribu- 
tion,”’ however, (that is, as the vis-a-vis of other morphemes in their immediate vicinity) 
they fall into classes. One class occurs in fixed oz limited forms of distribution. These 
are the “empty words” of Chinese tradition, i.e., ‘““cenematic”’ words. Their positions of 
occurrence can be predicted. By far the larger class, however, is, in isolation, unpre- 
dictable. Words in this class may occur in forms of distribution classified as “verbal,” 
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or in others classified as “‘substantival.”’ The form of distribution, therefore, is the essen- 
tial element of analysis, each form having a characteristic grammatical value. ‘‘Words” 
are said to partake of the grammatical value of the form of distribution in which they 
occur. Among the 169 words which occur in Early Archaic Chinese (see footnote 5) 
with a frequency of five times or more, 89 occur both in verbal and in substantival forms 
of distribution, while 80 occur uniquely in substantival or verbal forms of distribution. 

Distribution is conceived as taking place in a hierarchy of “levels,” the highest level, 
the “‘piece” being the unit in which “sentences,” “‘interjections,” and “conjunctions” 
are distributed. At the second level, the elements of the sentence are conceived as being 
distributed in the unit, the sentence. Two types of sentence are recognized at this level, 
verbal sentences and determinative sentences. At the third, or lowest level, the elements 
of the sentence are conceived as a unit, the element at this level being the morphemes 
which constitute such a unit, where the unit consists of more than one morpheme. Such 
a unit is called a syntagma. A syntagma, therefore, is a group of morphemes, distributed 
in a unit, which is, at the second level, a single element in the sentence. 

In the verbal sentence, the elements are distributed as follows: Exposed Elements/ 
Time and or Place/Agent/Instrument/Verb/First post-verbal element/Second post- 
verbal element/Modality. For/instrument//subordinate clause/may substitute. In the 
determinative sentence, the elements are distributed as Determined Term/Copula/ 
Determinant Term/Modality. In the syntagma, elements are distributed paratactically 
A plus B/A or B, or hypotactically A determines B, or A is determined by B. 

These three levels, and the points distinguished at each level, provide a system by 
which a total accounting can be given of the “distribution” of any morpheme. “Full 
words,” i.e., plerematic words, have possibility of occurrence at the second level, with 
the value “‘substantival” at Time or Place/Agent/Instrument/First post-verbal position 
/Second post-verbal position, and in the determinative sentence at Determined Term or 
Determinant Term. Plerematic words have also the possibility of occurrence, with the 
value “verbal” at/Verb/and at/Subordinate Clause/as head-words. 

5 This article is a part of my study on Early Archaic Chinese, based on 6,908 graphs 
of which 2,119 are from bronze inscriptions and 4,789 are from texts. I hope to publish 
shortly a book on this subject. For more details on this study, the reader is referred to 
my article, ‘Studies in the Grammar of Early Archaic Chinese, No. 1: The Particle Wet 
in Early Archaic Chinese,” TP 46 (1958) .339-368. 

6 The occurrence of ta, jung, and tan, all meaning “grandly, grand, greatly, great.” 
pertains to the status system of EAC and will be discussed in detail in my forthcoming 
Early Archaic Chinese. 

7 For chi and yii, see my Late Archaic Chinese, p. 20. 

8 See my article “Studies in the Grammar of Early Archaic Chinese, No. 1. The 
particle Wei in Early Archaic Chinese.” TP 46(1958).339-368. 

9 Mieh-yen ED, a common collocation in bronze inscriptions but obscure in mean- 
ing, has been treated at length by Li Ya-nung 2p in in K‘ao-ku hsiieh-pao 9(1955) 
177-181 (“$e ASR” HE FFF). In this annotation of the Chang-fu Ho inscrip- 
tion (as transcribed by Kuo Mo-jo), in which occur the phrases #4: #2 [_]* and #(C]¢ 
}##(°, Li instances 27 other inscriptions in which are found as a personal name, yen 
twice, mich once, mieh-yen 11 times, and mieh . . . yen 13 times. He suggests that mieh 
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[3 stands for fi, (= 3h), **to exhort”? (as a transitive verb) or “to exert oneself” (as an 
intransitive verb), and that yen [_]° RB iam, on the analogy of Rm, which is also 
composed of kan “{f in bronze inscriptions as [_]") is the Western Chou form of the 
familiar ¥ yen< o'jan of LAC. This suggestion would carry greater conviction if []° 
could be shown to occur after verbs other than mieh. Apparently it does not. 

10 In LAC, both chi J% and chih-yii 2-F occur as verbs “to come to, to reach, to 
extend to.” Cf. for example, such pairs in Tso Chuan as (i) Nan chi Hua-shan fj Re 
tly ‘*Extending to Mount Hua in the south” (Tso 109.4), and Nan chih yii Mu-ling Fj % 
FEB “Extending to Mu-ling in the south” (Tso 92.7); (ii) Wei Tzu tse pu chi tzu 
$4-F- BAR Be “If it were not for you, Sir, I should not have attained to this (i.e., the 
position I am now in)” (Tso 475.20), and Wei Wu-tzu chih tz‘u, pu chih yii chin FATR-F- 
ZRBAREFS “But for the help of Wu-tzu, I should not have attained to my present 
position” (Tso 386.6); (iii) I chi tz‘u yu yeh YY Be ERA, “‘and so we have been brought 
to this sorry state” (Tso 134.10), and J chih yii tzu JY EF UE “and so we have been 
brought to this” (Tso 269.20); (iv) Chi Sung Kee “They came to Sung” (Tso 121.23), 
and Chih yii Yang-ch‘iu FB ir “They came to Yang-ch‘iu” (Tso 172.13). In LAC, 
both chi and chih yii occur in syntagma where lengths of time or distances are measured 
as extensions between fixed points (i.e., “from A to B’”’). Compare such pairs as (v) Tzu 
hu chi chin RGR “from antiquity to the present day” (Micius 12.72), and Tzu 
shih-yiieh pu yii chih yii wu-yiieh R--- AAR AFAA “from the tenth month 
when it did not rain, until the fifth month” (Tso 90.16); (vi) Tzu Yung Chi Chiang Ry HE 
Be “From Yung to Chiang” (Tso 342.17), and Tzu Ken-mou chih yii Shang Wei Ki #8 
PEF HH ‘From Ken-mou to Shang and Wei” (Tso 368.20). Chih yii also occurs 
in time-phrases; cf., such a pair as (vii) chi hsi BRA “by nightfall” (Tso 384.17) and 
chih yii hun BFF “by dusk” (Tso 384.22), and cf., (viii) chih yii chin shih lai FF 
4> $2 $4 “ (Even) until the present time they rely on this” (so 306.24). (Compare here 
the explanation of Yang Shu-ta in Tz‘u Ch‘iian 1.9 of pi RAL FWA BI.) 
Thus, in three contrastive types of distribution, chi and chih yii function in comparable 
roles. From a cursory examination of these pairs, it looks as though selectivity of one 
form or the other is governed, in part at least, by prosodic considerations; cf., for ex- 
ample, tse pu chi tzu (4 peaks of sonority) pu chth yii chin (4 ditto), ¢ chth tz‘u yu (4 ditto), 
t chth yii tz‘u (4 ditto); Chi Sung (chi (1) + 1) and chth-yii Yang-ch‘iu (chth yii (2) + 2); 
Tzu Yung chi Chiang (from 1x to 1x), Tzu Ken-mou chih yii Shang Wei (from 2x to 2x). 
By Han times, both forms occur in the distribution and formation described above. This 
interesting convergence is worth further study. 
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THE E-LO-SSU KUAN 
(RUSSIAN HOSTEL) IN PEKING 


MENG SSU-MING © 


Written during the author’s period of study for a doctoral degree at Harvard between 
1944 and 1949, this article was submitted to HJAS at that time. Since communication 
with Dr. Meng has been impossible after his return to Mainland China, it is printed 
here without his permission or corrections and may not represent his present views. 
The editor is indebted to Mark Mancall for reading through the manuscript and sug- 
gesting the emendations which appear as editor’s notes. 


URING the two centuries of commercial and diplomatic 
intercourse that Russia enjoyed at the Chinese capital of 
Peking under the Ch‘ing dynasty prior to the formal es- 
tablishment of the Russian Legation in 1861, a number of institu- 
tions directly or indirectly connected with Russia developed in that 
city. Four of these institutions were correctly or incorrectly called 
‘*F-lo-ssu kuan” #R#E fH (Russian Hostel) by contemporary and 
later writers. Even the compilers of the Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tienKiss # 4, 
because of ignorance or carelessness, failed to make a distinction 
among them. Consequently, these official documents are some- 
times confusing and misleading. The purpose of this article is to 
distinguish the four institutions indiscriminately called by the 
same name by piecing together the fragmentary materials which are 
available and to find out, as far as the data permit, the origin, loca- 
tion, development, and proper title of each of them. 


I. THE E-LO-SSU NAN KUAN (SOUTHERN RUSSIAN HOSTEL) 


This institution, for which the title E-lo-ssu kuan was originally 
given and should be exclusively used, was situated on Tung chiao- 
min hsiang 9{2€ R4®, or Tung chiang-mi hsiang HULK, as it was 
formerly called,! in the southeastern section of the Tartar City.? It 


1 The exact date when the name Tung chiang-mi hsiang was changed to Tung 
chiao-min hsiang is not certain, but the change certainly took place earlier than the 
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was this institution which was later transformed into the Russian 
Legation.’ The character nan fi (southern) was later added to its 
title to distinguish it from the E-lo-ssu pei kuan FRE MAL AE (North- 
ern Russian Hostel) to be discussed in a later section. 

This building, which had earlier housed the Hui-t‘ung kuan 
##1F] fi?, was government property under the jurisdiction of the Li- 
pu i@B8 or Board of Rites and was used for accommodating tribute- 
bearers.* When under the Ming in 1441 quarters for the Hui-t‘ung 
kuan were first erected, they consisted of two buildings: the Nan 
Hui-t‘ung kuan, located in Tung chiang-mi hsiang, and the Pei 
Hui-t‘ung kuan, located in Ch‘eng-ch‘ing fang ta-chieh HIHGRKE. 
Both were used to accommodate envoys of China’s tributary coun- 
tries.® After the Manchus took over the government, they turned 
the Pei Hui-t‘ung kuan into living quarters for visiting Mongol and 
Manchu lords but preserved the Nan Hui-t‘ung kuan for the exclu- 
sive use of tributary envoys.® Since tribute-bearers always brought 
merchandise with them for trade at Peking, an arrangement was 
made whereby after completing their official ceremonies, they were 
permitted to trade at the Hui-t‘ung kuan for a certain number of 
days.’ 

During the latter half of the seventeenth century and the first 
quarter of the eighteenth, a succession of Russian envoys and mer- 
chant caravans came to Peking. In all there were eight official visits 
of Russian government agents and envoys to Peking under the 
Ch‘ing dynasty up to the Treaty of Kiakhta in 1727. These may be 
briefly listed with their bibliographical sources as follows: 


establishment of the foreign legation there. The earliest appearance of the later name 
that I have found is in an official document dated Dec. 20, 1860, in Hsien-feng ch‘ao 
ch‘ou-pan i-wu shih-mo fa GAZE RBRER (Peking, 1930; hereafter cited as 
Hsien-feng i-wu) 70.33. 

2 Egor Fedorovitch Timkowsky, Travels of the Russian Mission through Mongolia to 
China, and Residence in Peking, in the Years 1820-1821 (transl. by H. E. Lloyd, Lon- 
don, 1827) 1.318; Yi Cheng-hsieh fy JE4*, Kuei-ssu lei-kao 38 EGA (Peking, 
1833) 9.16. 

8 Shun-t‘ien-fu chih WHAT R (Peking, 1884) 13.13. 

4 Chtien-lung hui-tien 7 WE @ WL (Peking, 1764) 56.8; Ch‘ien-lung hui-tien tse-li 
Bi Hi] (Peking, 1764; hereafter Ch‘ien-lung tse-li) 95.1. 

5 Jih-hsia chiu-wen k‘ao HP BBA (Peking, 1781; hereafter Chiu-wen-k‘ao) 63.15. 

6 K‘ang-hsi HERE hui-tien (Peking, 1690) 73.15. 

1 Yung-cheng HE WE. hui-tien (Peking, 1732) 105.16. 
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1655 Setkul Ablin, advance agent of Baikov (cf. Ch‘ing Shth-tsu 
chang-huang-ti shih-lu Tate RS HBR [hereafter Shun-chih 
shih-lu| 91.20-21; Gaston Cahen, Histoire des Relations de la Russie 
avec la Chine [Anastic ed., Peking, 1941], p. 20) 


1656 Fedor Isakovich Baikov (cf. Shun-chih shih-lu 135.2; Awn- 
sham and John Churchill[?], ‘An Account of Two Voyages” in 
A Collection of Voyages and Travels (London, 1704] u, pp. 545-556) 


1660 Ivan Perfiley and Setkul Ablin (cf. Shun-chih shih-lu 135 
.2-3; Cahen, Histoire, pp. 21-22) 


1670 Ignatii Milovanov (cf. Chang Yii-shu GRE, Wai-huo chi 
HW [Peking, 1876], p. 7; J. F. Baddeley, Russia, Mongolia, 
China, 1602-1676 (London, 1919] 1, pp. 372-373)° 

1676 Nikolai Gavrilovich Spathari (also Spafari or Spathar) Mi- 
lescu (cf. Ch‘ing Sheng-tsu jen-huang-ti shih-lu ts 2 i Hk 
[hereafter K‘ang-hsi shih-lu] 61.3-4, 62.3; Cahen, Histoire, p. 21) 


1693 Evert Ysbrants Ides (cf. K‘ang-hsi shih-lu 160.26, 162.11; 
Evert Ysbrants Ides, Three Years Travels from Moscow Over-land to 
China [London, 1706], p. 67; Adam Brand, Relation du Voyage de 
M. Evert Isbrand, Envoyé de sa Majesté Czarienne a l’Empereur de la 
Chine, en 1692, 93 et 94 [Amsterdam, 1699], p. 125) 


1720 Leon Vasilevich Izmailov (cf. John Bell, Travels from St. 
Petersburgh in Russia to Various Parts of Asia [Edinburgh, 1788] 1, 
PP- 437-439) 

1727 Sava Vladislavich Raguzinskii (cf. Ch‘ing Shih-tsung hsien- 
huang-ti shth-lu THERES BAR [hereafter Yung-cheng shih-lu] 
54.23; Cahen, Histoire, p. 211) 


The first time that Chinese permission was granted Russian mer- 
chant caravans to come to Peking is still a question. The first treaty 
concluded between China and Russia was the Treaty of Nertchinsk 
in 1689, the sixth article of which stipulated free trade between the 
two countries by merchants provided with proper passports.® This 


8 [This was not strictly an official mission, Milovanov having been dispatched by a 
local governor (voevoda), not by the Moscow government. Cf. Michel N. Pavlosky, 
Chinese-Russian Relations (New York, 1949) 136-137. Ed.] 

® Treaties, Conventions, etc., between China and Forzign States (2nd ed., Shanghai, 


1917) 1.6. 
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has been taken by most writers as the beginning of the right of Rus- 
sian merchants to enter Peking for the purpose of trade; but the 
article did not state that Russian merchants were to be admitted to 
Peking, nor did it agree to grant them freedom of travel within 
Chinese territory at the expense of the Chinese government. M. 
Krit, a Russian author writing on Russia’s commercial relations 
with China, asserted that Ides arranged for such permission;!° but 
it is not so stated either in Ides’ work or in Brand’s book. Dudgeon 
is inclined to believe that “some private arrangement between the 
two countries arising out of the Treaty of Nertchinsk had been en- 
tered into.’!! Other records, however, present a different story. 

Yii Cheng-hsieh stated that both the 1655 and 1660 missions 
were accompanied by Russian merchants.’ Williams wrote: “‘. . . 
in the years 1658, 1672, and 1677 three several [Russian] trading 
embassies reached Peking.’’!* The Chinese official reply to Milescu’s 
mission of 1676 promised that Russian merchants would be per- 
mitted to trade as before if the Russian government sent back Gan- 
timour, a Mongol rebel, and if the Russian envoys conformed to 
Chinese court ceremonial. Another official document recorded 
the presence at Peking of a Russian caravan in 1688, a year before 
the Treaty of Nertchinsk was concluded. 

These records naturally lead to a conclusion that the coming of 
the Russian merchant caravans to Peking was, during the thirty- 
odd years before 1689, an established practice to which the Treaty 
of Nertchinsk simply gave legal recognition. After the treaty, Rus- 
sian Caravans set out every year for Peking until the Russian gov- 
ernment reorganized its official commerce in 1698, from which date 
state caravans were sent once in two years.'® The Chinese govern- 
ment announced unilaterally in 1693 a set of regulations specifying 
that the Russian caravan should not exceed 200 men, should not 
come oftener than every three years, should not stay in Peking 
more than eighty days, and should pay for its own subsistence.” 


10 John Dudgeon, Historical Sketch of the Ecclesiastical, Political and Commercial Re- 
lations of Russia with China (Anastic ed., Peking, 1940) 21, 28. 


11 Dudgeon 28. 12 Yii Cheng-hsieh 9.15. 
13S. W. Williams, The Middle Kingdom (New York, 1883) 11.441. 
M4 K‘ang-hsi shih-lu 62.3. 16 Cahen, Histoire 56-57, 93-94. 


15 Yung-cheng hui-tien 105.18. 11 Ch'ten-lung tse-li 142.38. 
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These regulations were communicated in part to the Russian au- 
thorities at Nertchinsk by the Li-fan yiian HEM#BE (Court of De- 
pendencies),'*® but they do not seem to have been strictly enforced. 

During the period from 1655 to 1727, no clear distinction be- 
tween Russian merchants and diplomatic agents was made either 
by the authorities who sent them or by the representatives them- 
selves.!° Bearers of official dispatches sometimes engaged in trade 
or were accompanied by traders, and commercial agents were often 
entrusted with political missions or undertook unauthorized diplo- 
matic negotiations.” The Chinese government, ignorant of the 
Russian language and unwilling to admit the equal status of a for- 
eign state, looked upon the Russian visitors, whether government 
envoys or private merchants, whether diplomats accompanied by 
merchants or merchants entrusted with official communications, 
indiscriminately as tribute-bearers and therefore treated them ac- 
cordingly, assigning the Hui-t‘ung kuan to them as lodgings. Be- 
cause the Russians were frequently accommodated there, the Hui- 
t‘ung kuan was customarily called the E-lo-ssu kuan. This title first 
appeared in 1693 in an official document announcing the regula- 
tions governing Russian caravans at Peking,” which provided that 
they were to be lodged at the E-lo-ssu kuan during their stay in the 
city. John Bell uses the same name in the narration of his stay in 
Peking in 1720: ‘We lodged in what is called the Russian-house. 
It was allotted, by the present Emperor [K‘ang-hsi], for the accom- 
modation of the caravans from Moscovy.” 

The Hui-t‘ung kuan or E-lo-ssu kuan was used by other tribute- 
bearers. Laurent Lange stated in his journal :*° 


When there is no Russian caravan, nor any of that nation at Peking, 
they quarter those of Korea in the habitation appointed for the Russes; 


18 Cahen 94. 

19 [That such a distinction was made by the Russians is clear from the official titles 
conferred on leaders of diplomatic missions; e.g., ‘‘Ambassador”’ for Spathari and 
Raguzinskii; whereas merchants, even though entrusted with official business, were 
not given diplomatic titles. Ed.] . 

20 Cahen 76. 21 Ch‘ten-lung tse-li 142.38. 22 Bell, Travels 1.439. 

23 *Tournal of the Residence of Mr. Lorenz de Lange, Agent of His Imperial Maj- 
esty of All the Russias, Peter the First, at the Court of Pekin, during the Years 1721 
and 1722,” in Bell 11.291-292. 
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but when there are Russes in this city they give the Koreans other quar- 
ters; for this reason the Chinese call this house Couly Coanne, or maga- 
zine of the Koreans, when it is occupied by the Koreans; and Urussa 
Coanne, or magazine of the Russes, when occupied by the people of that 
nation. 


This statement agrees with the Chinese record. When Emperor 
Yung-cheng assigned a government house to the Board of Rites as 
an additional building of the Hui-t‘ung kuan, he decreed that those 
foreigners who came early should have priority to stay in the Hui- 
t‘ung kuan, and if the Hui-t‘ung kuan was already occupied by the 
Russians, the Koreans were to be quartered in the newly assigned 
house.”* 

By the Treaty of Kiakhta in 1727, however, the Hui-t‘ung kuan 
or E-lo-ssu kuan was designated for the exclusive use of the Rus- 
sians.”> After that treaty, the Chinese official documents cease to 
include the building in Tung chiao-min hsiang, i.e., the E-lo-ssu 
kuan, as an integral part of the Hui-t‘ung kuan when enumerating 
the various buildings of that office.” 

In the years following the Treaty of Kiakhta, the principal occu- 
pants of the E-lo-ssu kuan, however, were not Russian merchants. 
Although the Russians had by the treaty retained with slight limita- 
tions their earlier privilege of sending merchant caravans to Pe- 
king,”’ only six caravans proceeded to that city under the new 
treaty; namely, those in the years 1728, 1732, 1736, 1741, 1746, 
and 1755,7° after which time there were no more caravans to the 
Chinese capital. Russian trade at the capital was replaced by the 
newly developed trade at Kiakhta, a frontier mart opened by the 
same treaty.” 

The principal occupants of the E-lo-ssu kuan from 1729 on were 
members of the Russian ecclesiastical mission and Russian language 
students (to be discussed in a later section). As early as 1715, an 
Orthodox mission under the Archimandrite (ta-la-ma 259%, 
‘chief priest’’) Hilarion Lezhaiskii was sent to Peking to conduct 
religious services for the descendants of Russian captives and 


4 Ch‘ien-lung tse-li 95.1. 25 Treaties 1.33, 43- 
26 Chien-lung hut-tien 56.9; Ch‘ien-lung tse-li 95.1ff. 

27 Treaties 1.32, 42. 

28 Dudgeon 21, 27. 29 Dudgeon 22, 27. 
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others of that nationality®® through the request of a Russian mer- 
chant by the name of Khudyakov, then in Peking, and with the con- 
sent of the Chinese emperor.*! The archimandrite died in 1719, 
and a succeeding mission sent by the Russian government was 
denied entrance at the frontier by the Chinese government.*? 

Later, in 1720 Ismailov secured permission from the Emperor 
K‘ang-hsi for a permanent resident Russian agent at Peking, who 
should be in charge of the Russian caravans sent there.** Laurent 
Lange was appointed as the first agent and was stationed in the 
E-lo-ssu kuan after Ismailov’s embassy left for Russia in 1721;*4 
however, he was expelled from Peking in the following year because 
of a misunderstanding between the two countries.*° With the reli- 
gious mission discontinued and the political agent expelled, Sava 
Vladislavich finally obtained in the Treaty of Kiakhta the privilege 
of building a church, with the assistance of the Chinese govern- 
ment, on the premises of the E-lo-ssu kuan and to station there an 
ecclesiastical mission*®® which was to be relieved by a new one every 
ten years.*” The mission arrived in Peking in 1729 with Antonii 
Platkovskii as the archimandrite.** This mission resumed the func- 
tions of both the former religious and diplomatic missions, but it 
was rather the diplomatic role that the Russian government in- 
tended it to play. The reason why it was officially called ‘‘religious 
and diplomatic” until the middle of the nineteenth century is self- 
evident :*® the archimandrites of the successive missions acted as 
resident representatives of the Russian government for performing 
political duties. 

Archimandrite Peter brought with him a note from the Senate to 
the Li-fan yiian in 1820. The Russian request for three additional 
marts for trade was presented in 1847 to the Chinese government 
by Archimandrite Polykarp.*! The communication of General Mu- 


80 Wen-hsien ts‘ung-pien 3C BK hd (Peking, 1935; hereafter WHTP)27 (E-lo-ssu 


tang (RHE IRE 3); Cahen 249-251. 
31 T‘y-li-chen fa FRYE (Tulisen), Lyi lu BIQG_ (Peking, 1876) 32; Cahen 


249-250. 
82 Cahen 251-253. 37 Timkowsky, Travels 1.3. 
83 Bell 11.231; Cahen 167. 38 Cahen 258. 
54 Bell 1.154; Cahen 167. 39 Cahen 264. 
85 Bell .417-423; Cahen 182. 40 Timkowsky 1.332. 


36 Treaties 1.33, 43-44. 41 WHTP 27 (E-lo-ssu tang 5-6). 
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raviev informing the Chinese government of Russian troop move- 
ments along the lower Amur and that of the Russian Senate in- 
forming China of the approach of Count Putiatin as Russia’s repre- 
sentative to Peking were both transmitted to the Li-fan yiian by 
Archimandrite Palladii in 1854 and 1857 respectively.*? Palladii’s 
successor, Gurii, acted as Russia’s chargé d’affaires and transacted 
all kinds of government business with China during the period be- 
tween the signing of the Treaty of Peking in 1860 and the arrival in 
Peking of the first Russian resident minister, Baluzech, in 1861." 

For over a century, then, the members of the ecclesiastical mis- 
sion were the sole Russian agents in Peking and the permanent oc- 
cupants of the E-lo-ssu kuan until the formal establishment of the 
Russian Legation at Peking in 1861. A strange arrangement regard- 
ing the ecclesiastical mission was that its members were to be finan- 
cially subsidized by the Chinese government.** Timkowsky esti- 
mated in 1820 that the maintenance of the mission (including the 
students) annually cost the Chinese over 1,000 rubles and 9,000 
pounds of rice.“ This provision was not altered until the Treaty of 
Tientsin in 1858, when Russia took upon herself the responsibility 
of defraying the expenses of her mission.*® 

Up to 1861, a chien-tu % (inspector) was appointed by the Li- 
fan yiian to supervise the affairs of the E-lo-ssu kuan.“” Every com- 
munication between the Chinese government and the Russians re- 
siding in the kuan was to be transmitted through the chien-tu,* 
who did not live in the kuan but paid it frequent visits.“ Two 
porters were maintained by the Li-fan yiian to guard the entrance 
of the kuan and keep out undesirable visitors.®® In addition, a yii- 


42 Hsien-feng i-wu 8.25; 15.12-13. 

43 Ibid. 70.13; 75.10; 76.6; 77.27-28; 78.9-10. 

44 Treaties 1.33, 43-44; Timkowsky 11.4; Cahen 231. [It should be noted, however, 
that from time to time the Russians did send furs and even money to help defray the 
expenses of this mission. For example, cf. Cahen 257. Ed. |] 

45 Timkowsky 11.4. 

46 Treaties 1.89-90. 

47 Bell 1.332; Hsien-feng i-wu 77.25; Ho Ch‘iu-t‘ao {RJ #KW, Shuo-fang pei-ch‘eng 
tA fig FE (Peking, 1881) 9.19. 

48 Cf. Timkowsky 1.46; WHTP 27 (E-lo-ssu iang 5-6); Hsien-feng i-wu 15.12-13. 

49 Dudgeon 20. 

50 Ho (h‘iu-t‘ao 9.21. 
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shih #182 (censor) was especially assigned to see that its residents 
carried on no espionage activities.*! 

When a Russian caravan was due to arrive in Peking, a high- 
ranking officer was to be named by the emperor to a temporary 
office, called tsung-li E-lo-ssu shih-wu (22M HH (superin- 
tendent of Russian affairs), to take charge of the caravan during its 
stay.*? At the same time a group of 260 soldiers and officers was 
stationed in the kuan to protect the Russians when they were in 
residence and accompany them when they went out.*® 

The E-lo-ssu kuan itself was a vast building. When constructed in 
the Ming dynasty under the name of the Hui-t‘ung kuan, it con- 
sisted of 387 rooms.°* When John Bell came to Peking in 1720, he 
found that the E-lo-ssu kuan inclosed three courts :°° 


The first from the street is appointed for the guard of Chinese soldiers. 
The second is a spacious square, on the sides thereof are apartments for 
servants. The third is divided from the second by a high brick wall, 
through which you enter by a great gate. Opposite to this gate is the 
great hall, which rises a few steps above the level of the court. The floor 
is neatly paved with white and black marble; and, on the same floor, to 
the right and left of the hall, are two small bed chambers. This hall was 
occupied by the Ambassador. In the same court are two large houses, 
divided into apartments, in which the retinue was lodged. 


According to a short description of Peking incorporated in Tim- 
kowsky’s work, written in the 1820’s, the building was still commo- 
dious :°® 


This establishment, called in Chinese Hoei thoung kouan [Hui-t‘ung 
kuan], contains everything calculated to render it an agreeable abode. 
More than fifty persons may be accommodated very conveniently; there 
are five gardens and orchards. 


The building, however, was not kept in good repair, and because 
of its age, was beginning to fall into ruins. During Lange’s stay in 


51 Ch‘ing-ch‘ao wen-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao fq BYSC MRF (Shanghai, 1936; hereafter 
Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ae) 7485. 

52 Cf. K‘ang-hsi shih-lu 240.19; Treaties 1.333. Ch‘ien-lung tse-li 142.40. 

53 Ch'ien-lung tse-li 142.40; Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien (Peking, 1818) 69.15-16; Bell 1 
.4393 11.274, 342. 

54 Chiu-wen-k‘20 63.15. 

55 Bell 1.439. 56 Timkowsky 11.163-164. 
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1721, the wall of the chamber which he occupied fell into the court- 
yard after a storm.*” The Chinese government was obliged to spend 
2,700 taels for its repair in 1820, but the work was done in a very 
superficial manner.** Laurent Lange complained on his third stay 
in Peking that he “twas received ina cold and badly arranged room,””*® 
and Timkowsky in 1820 was forced by the extreme dampness of the 
chamber assigned to him to accept an offer of the archimandrite to 
lodge in the section occupied by the monks and kept in order by 
the Russian government.” 

On the premises of the E-lo-ssu kuan stood an Orthodox church, 
the erection of which was stipulated by the Treaty of Kiakhta. Its 
construction began at the end of 1727,"! and it was consecrated in 
1732.°" Originally called the Convent of Candlemas, it was later re- 
named the Church of the Purification of the Virgin.® It was mod- 
eled after a Roman Catholic church in Peking which had been de- 
stroyed by fire.** Although the roof had been badly damaged by a 
storm in 1820, its walls were quite solid, despite a crack from top to 
bottom at the southeast corner caused by earthquakes in 1737 and 
1738. Another religious edifice in the same compound was a Bud- 
dhist or Taoist temple, where native priests held services on the 
first and fifteenth of each month.® 

The gradual transference of ownership of the E-lo-ssu kuan from 
the Chinese to the Russian government is an interesting process. 
At first a Chinese government building for the accommodation of 
all foreigners including the Russians, it was by the Treaty of Kiakhta 
stipulated for the exclusive use of the Russians but still considered 
Chinese property, for it was kept in repair by the Chinese govern- 
ment, whereas the convent in the same compound was kept in order 
at the expense of Russia.®’ When by the Treaty of Tientsin in 1858, 


57 Bell 1.280-281. 
58 Timkowsky 1.327. 
59 ¢*Journal of Lange’s Residence at Peking in 1727-28” (Appendix to Dudgeon’s 


Sketch) 3-4. 
60 Timkowsky 1.321. 63 Dudgeon 39. 
61 Dudgeon, Appendix 5. 64 Timkowsky 11.36. 
62 Cahen 262. 6 Timkowsky 1.329. 


6 Timkowsky 1.349; 1.48; T‘ung-chih [Rl ¥4 ch‘ao ch‘ou-pan i-wu shih-mo (Peking, 
1930; hereafter T‘ung-chih i-wu) 3.12-13. 
67 Timkowsky 1.2, 327. 
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the right of Russia to dispatch political representatives to Peking 
was confirmed, Perovskii, the pristav who took the relief mission 
to Peking in 1859, was authorized to exchange the ratifications of 
that treaty. Perovskii was later replaced by Nicolai Ignatiev,” 
who, taking advantage of the Anglo-French expedition, concluded 
an additional treaty at Peking. That treaty was formally signed by 
Prince Kung at the E-lo-ssu nan kuan,’! where both Perovskii and 
Ignatiev lodged during their brief stays in the capital.’? When 
Baluzech arrived in Peking in 1861 as Russia’s first resident minis- 
ter, the E-lo-ssu nan kuan was transformed into the Russian Lega- 
tion’ without any financial compensation or rental arrangement. 
A little later, the legation was considerably enlarged by adding the 
temple and the servant quarters of the Li-fan yiian in the same com- 
pound to its principal buildings.’* The legation was entirely rebuilt 
by Russia in 1864-1865 at an expense of from 30,000 to 40,000 ru- 
bles; its Chinese style, however, was for the most part preserved in 
the new buildings.” 

The political significance of the E-lo-ssu nan kuan lies in its be- 
ing the oldest of the European legations in the Chinese capital, and 
its location certainly determined the locations of the British and 
French Legations, as well as those of other Western nations which 
sent their representatives to Peking in later years. The Russian 
Legation occupied the center, while the other legations lay around 
it. This arrangement accounts for what later emerged as the so- 
called ‘‘Legation Quarter.” 


II. THE E-LO-SSU PEI KUAN (NORTHERN RUSSIAN HOSTEL) 


The title E-lo-ssu kuan was improperly given to a Russian Ortho- 
dox church in Peking, presumably at a time when the old Hui- 
t‘ung kuan was commonly called E-lo-ssu kuan. The character pet 
dé (northern) was added to the former as the character nan (south- 
ern) was to the latter, in order to distinguish these two institutions 
where Russians frequently visited or lodged. 

The church was, and still is, situated at the northeast extremity 


68 Treaties 1.93. 7 Ibid. 31.21; 69.41. 

89 Hsien-feng t-wu 33.17; 36.26. 73 Ibid. 80.6. 

% Ibid. 37.3; 38.33. ™ T*ung-chth i-wu 3.12-13. 
11 Tbid. 69.21-24. 7 Dudgeon gg. 
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of the Tartar City in Peking,’® and was built under the following 
circumstances. During the struggle between China and Russia in 
the 1680’s over the possession of Albazin, a Russian stronghold on 
the left bank of the Amur River, many Russian deserters and cap- 
tives were brought to Peking. In 1683 thirty-one Russians were 
captured,” and they, with one Russian deserter who had come to 
Peking in 1648 and several others who came in 1668, were organ- 
ized into half a company and incorporated into the standing army.” 
In the following year, two small groups of new Russian captives 
were added.” In June 1685 when the garrison of Albazin capitu- 
lated on the condition that they should be permitted to retreat to 
Nertchinsk, forty-five Russians declared themselves in favor of go- 
ing to Peking,*° and with their number a full company was created.*! 
This Russian company was placed under the Manchu Bordered 
Yellow Banner® and was assigned residence in the northeast corner 
of Peking,** the section allotted to the Bordered Yellow Banner- 
men.*! These Russians were generously treated by the Emperor 
K‘ang-hsi, for as bannermen, they were entitled to government 
houses and annual pensions,* and in addition, were permitted the 
free exercise of their religion.** When the boundary disputes be- 
tween China and Russia were ended by the Treaty of Nertchinsk in 
1689, it was agreed by both parties that subjects of either empire 
who had settled within the territory of the other before the date of 
the treaty were to remain where they were.*’ The Russian captives, 


76 Bell 11.23; J. N. Isle and A. G. Pingré, Description de la Ville de Peking (Paris, 
1765) 24; Timkowsky 1.164; Hsten-feng i-wu 70.1; Ch‘en Tsung-fan BR S29E, Yen-tu 
ts‘ung-k‘ao HA HE (Peking, 1930-1931) 2.137. 

7 K‘ang-hst shih-lu 111.16. 

78 Ibid, 112.17-18; Yii Cheng-hsieh 9.12. 

7 K‘ang-hsi shih-lu 114.18; P*ing-ting lo-ch‘a fang-liich 3 FEAF WS (in Ho 
Ch‘iu-t‘ao, Shuo-fang pei-ch‘eng) 2.5. 

80 Ch‘ing-shih lich-chuan Y¥3 $2 Rif (Shanghai, 1928) 10.38; C. de Sabir, Le Fleuve 
Amoir (Paris, 1861) 20. 

81 Yii Cheng-hsieh 9.12. 

82 Ch'ien-lung tse-li 171.8; Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien shih-li 3% Be fx LEP (Peking, 
1818; hereafter Chia-ch‘ing shih-li) 837.8; Yii Cheng-hsieh 9.15; Dudgeon 42. 

83 Yii Cheng-hsieh 9.13. 

84 Ch‘ien-lung hui-tien 95.2; Ch‘ien-lung tse-li 171.9-10; Dudgeon 42. 

85 Bell 1.24; Dudgeon 42. 86 Bell 11.24. 87 Treaties, 1.6. 
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therefore, became permanent residents of Peking, and for them the 
Russian Orthodox church in Peking was established. 

When the church was built is not known exactly, but the Russian 
priest who founded it, Maxim Leontiev, was one of the Russians 
surrendered to China in 1685 at Albazin,® and the church was said 
to have been consecrated in 1690 or in 1692.*® It seems certain, 
then, that the church was built between 1685 and 1692. 

Originally called the Church of St. Nicolas or of the Trinity,” it 
was renamed the Church of the Assumption sometime before Tim- 
kowsky visited Peking in 1820—1821.*! But others not of the Ortho- 
dox faith continued to call it the Lo-ch‘a miao or the temple of the 
Lo-ch‘a #1, a name given to the Russian captives in Peking and 
their countrymen in the Amur region in the early days of the 
Ch‘ing dynasty.®” 

The priest of this church was said to be under the direction of 
the metropolitan bishop in Tobolsk, who granted the patent to the 
first priest sent to Peking and who conferred the name on the 
church at Peking. Besides the first priest, Maxim Leontiev, who 
went to Peking with other Russians in 1685, additional priests were 
sent there by the bishop in Tobolsk. John Bell testified in 1720 that 
‘fas one priest dies, another from Siberia succeeds him,’ and evi- 
dence can be found to verify his statement. First is the dispatch of 
Laurent Ivanov, a deacon, to Peking in 1696 by the Bishop of 
Tobolsk,® and next is the well-known mission of Hilarion Lezhais- 
kii in 1715, which deserves to be described in some detail. 

In 1712 when the Russian caravan under Khudyakov was in Pe- 


88 Sabir, Le Fleuve Amotir 20; Ch‘ing-shih lich-chuan 10.38. 

89 Dudgeon 40. 

% Cahen 247-248. 

%1 Timkowsky 1.44, 104. Dudgeon asserted, without citing an authority, that ‘the 
church of the Peikwan was first called, the Church of the Assumption, but owing to its 
containing the image of St. Nicolas it continued to be called after this Saint. Since 1827, 
it has reverted back to its original name” (Dudgeon 42). It may be correct that in the 
early days the church was officially called the Church of the Assumption and unofficially 
called the Church of St. Nicolas, but the change (or reversion) to the former name could 
not have taken place in 1827 because Timkowsky, who visited Peking in 1820-1821, re- 
ported that the church was no longer called the Church of St. Nicolas. 

% L'Isle and Pingré 24; Dudgeon 42. % Bell 11.25. 

%3 Dudgeon 42. 9% Cahen 248-249. 
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king, he requested the Chinese government for the admittance of 
more Orthodox priests to assist the one aged priest by the name of 
Mi-ti-li #22, probably the curator Dmitri whom Maxim Leontiev 
mentioned to Ivan Savatiev, a member of Lyangusov’s caravan of 
1698-1699.*° K‘ang-hsi’s granting of this request was communi- 
cated to Prince Gargarin, Governor of Siberia, at Tobolsk by T‘u- 
li-chen (Tulisen), the Chinese ambassador to the Turguts.*” On 
his return to Peking in 1715, T‘u-li-chen brought with him an Or- 
thodox mission consisting of Hilarion Lezhaiskii, an archiman- 
drite; Laurent, a monk; Filimon, a deacon; and seven others.** This 
mission was presumably stationed at the Church of St. Nicolas, for 
no other Orthodox church existed in the capital at that time.” 
Hilarion did not remain long at the head of the mission, for he died 
in 1719. Once informed of this news, the Russian government ap- 
pointed Inokentii Kulchitskii and several others to carry on Hilar- 
ion’s work; but when the new mission arrived at Selenginsk in 1722, 
a letter from China reached that city announcing that the mission 
would not be admitted to Peking until after the settlement of the 
questions concerning deserters and the frontier.!” 

By the Treaty of Kiakhta in 1727, which finally settled all pend- 
ing disputes between the two countries, Russia secured the right to 
build a church in the compound of the E-lo-ssu nan kuan with the 
assistance of the Chinese government and to send three priests in 
addition to the one already in Peking to occupy the nan-kuan.' 
This provision cleared the way for the dispatch of future Russian 
religious missions. 

After the first mission under the new treaty arrived at Peking in 
1729 with Archimandrite Antonii Platkovskii at its head,!” the 
Church of St. Nicolas, or the E-lo-ssu pei kuan, was put under the 
control of this mission, which resided at the E-lo-ssu nan kuan.?% 
The priests of the new mission officiated alternately at the Convent 
of Candlemas and at the Church of St. Nicolas. From then on, 


% T‘u-li-chen 32; Cahen 247-250. 

97 T‘u-li-chen 32; Cahen 126, 250. 
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the activities of the mission were centered at the E-lo-ssu nan kuan 
as has already been discussed in the previous section. 

Arrangements were made to relieve this mission by a new one 
every ten years, but the period was often extended because of de- 
lays in correspondence between China and Russia.’ From 1729 to 
1859 thirteen missions were sent to Peking,!* but the status of the 
E-lo-ssu pei kuan remained unchanged until the Treaty of Tientsin 
in 1858, when the diplomatic mission was finally separated from the 
religious one.1” 

The religious propaganda of the Orthodox Church in Peking 
was never very active either before or after the dispatch of official 
missions from Russia beginning in 1729. Father Ripa was told in 
1716 that all the Christians in the Orthodox Church in Peking 
scarcely amounted to fifty and were descendants of Russian prison- 
ers of war.) John Bell remarked in 1720 that the members of that 
congregation were not very numerous and that their priest attended 
chiefly to his own small flock and thought little of making converts. 
Timkowsky bore witness in 1821 that there were only twenty-two 
of the Russian descendants who had been baptized,!° of whom 
only one seemed interested in participating at all in church activi- 
ties. The mission’s indifference to propagating the Orthodox 
faith among the Chinese™!* was one reason why the Russian church 
never suffered from persecution as did that of the Roman Catholics. 

The original church was built with the permission of the Em- 
peror K‘ang-hsi by the Russians from materials of a Buddhist tem- 
ple which formerly stood on the site.1* According to Dudgeon :" 
**It consisted of five chien with verandahs on the North and South 
sides, in one of which a bell was suspended. The most easterly 
apartment was set apart for the altar and the remainder was for the 
use of the congregation.” On the evidence of Father Ripa," it is 


105 Timkowsky 1.3. 

106 Dudgeon, Appendix ao. 107 Treaties 1.86-87, 89-90. 

108 Memoirs of Father Ripa during Thirteen Years’ Residence at the Court of Peking in the 
Service of the Emperor of China (transl. by Fortunato Prandi, London, 1855) go. 


109 Bell 11.25. 113 Timkowsky 1.45; Dudgeon 40. 
110 Timkowsky 11.45. 114 Dudgeon 40. 
111 Timkowsky 1.572; 11.47, 103-104. 115 Memoirs of Father Ripa go. 
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apparent that the Russians adopted Buddhist terminology in re- 
ligious matters: ‘’Their church, which, like the temples of the Chi- 
nese idolaters, they call Miao, had upon its front a cross like ours, 
but with two transversal bars besides. They call God Fo, which is 
the appellation of an idol, and their clergy Lamas, like the priests 
of Fo.” 

The original church was ruined by the severe earthquakes which 
lasted from September 30 to October 26, 1730," but the Russians 
in Peking rebuilt it sometime before April 17, 1732.1!” Ninety years 
later when Timkowsky was in Peking, the church was in a dilapi- 
dated condition,1* and it was entirely rebuilt in 1827 on the site of 
the old one.!!® After the separation of the diplomatic and religious 
missions in 1858, the E-lo-ssu pei kuan, or Church of the Assump- 
tion, became the center for the religious mission and began to 
spread the Orthodox faith and make converts among the Chinese.!”° 
In 1860 the compound of the E-lo-ssu pei kuan was considerably 
enlarged by the annexation of a large piece of public land adjoining 
its northern boundary,!*! and the houses of the ecclesiastics were 
all newly built in 1865 when the Russian Legation, i.e., the E-lo-ssu 
nan kuan, was rebuilt.!*? 


III. THE E-LO-SSU HSUEH 
(LANGUAGE SCHOOL FOR RUSSIANS) 


The E-lo-ssu hsiiech fR##3#% was a school for Russian students 
studying the Chinese and Manchu languages. It was located inside 
the E-lo-ssu nan kuan but was an independent institution. The 
compilers of the Ta Ch‘ing hui-tien and other official works, how- 
ever, often incorrectly called the school the E-lo-ssu kuan.!** The 
Russian government started the school with good reasons. Ignorance 
of each other’s language constituted the greatest obstacle to the 


116 Cahen 260. 
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establishment of cordial relations between China and Russia in the 
early days of their intercourse. The Chinese official reply to the 
Russian government brought to Moscow by Perfilev and Ablin in 
1662 was brought back to Peking fifteen years later by Spathari to 
be translated because no one in Moscow could read Chinese.'* 
During the negotiations of the Treaty of Nertchinsk, the exchange 
of opinions between the two parties was conducted through two 
Jesuit interpreters, who were highly partial to the Chinese govern- 
ment; thus the Russian representatives had no opportunity to ob- 
tain better terms as they might have been able to do through direct 
conversations or through their own interpreters.!*° They soon tried 
to overcome this obstacle by training their own interpreters and 
translators. Platkovskii, after it had been proposed by Izmailov and 
approved by the Holy Synod, started a school of the Mongol lan- 
guage at Irkutsk in 1725 with twenty-five students.!*° Sava Vladi- 
slavich Raguzinskii finally persuaded the Chinese government to 
write into the Treaty of Kiakhta a clause which gave the Russian 
government the right to send students to Peking to learn the lan- 
guages of the country.!”’ 

In accordance with this treaty, three Russian students, Luka 
Voyekov, Ivan Pukhart, and Fedor (Theodote) Tretyakov, went to 
Peking with Lange and the caravan of 1727.18 Two years later three 
more students, Gerasim Chulgin, Mikhail Ponomarev, and Larion 
Rossokhin, arrived in Peking with the ecclesiastical mission under 
the Archimandrite Platkovskii.!” The school was formally inaugu- 
rated in 1728 after these students had registered at the Kuo-tzu- 
chien [-s-&% (Imperial Academy).*° The same treaty stipulated 


124 K‘ang-hsi shih-lu 61.3-4; Cahen 22n1. 

125 Cahen 47. [The Russians, however, did have their own interpreter, Bielobotski, a 
Pole trained in Latin at the University of Cracow; and it seems doubtful that reliance on 
the two Jesuits can account for a failure to get better terms. Cf. Joseph Sebes, s.s., The 
Jesuits and the Sino-Russian Treaty of Nertchinsk (1689) (=Biblioteca Instituti Historii S. I. 
Vol. xvmt [Rome, 1961]) 107-109; 232n156. Ed.] 

126 Cahen 254-255. [Peter 1, however, had in 1702 opened a school for Mongolian 
language instruction in Moscow. Ed. | ‘ 

127 Treaties 1.33, 44; Yung-cheng shih-lu 60.23. 
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that the Russian students were to be lodged in the E-lo-ssu nan 
kuan, or the old Hui-t‘ung kuan,!*! and this provision was carried 
out accordingly.'*? When the school was established in 1728, it oc- 
cupied the same building where the Russian students lodged,}** 
apparently for the sake of convenience. By the treaty the number of 
Russian students was fixed at six, four to be young and two to be of 
more advanced age and to be acquainted with Latin as well as Rus- 
sian.!*4 The first mission consisted of six students,!*° but the num- 
ber in later missions is difficult to ascertain since students were not 
distinguished from ecclesiastical members.!** However, presumably 
the specified number was maintained. 

The students’ period of stay in Peking was not fixed by the 
Treaty of Kiakhta, which simply stated that “‘they shall be at liberty 
to return to their own country as soon as they have finished their 
studies.””*’ An arrangement was later made for the students as well 
as the members of the ecclesiastical mission to be relieved every ten 
years,!** but their stay was often protracted to a longer period be- 
cause of various difficulties.° In 1845, the Archimandrite Poly- 
karp, with the consent of the Russian government, proposed to the 
Li-fan yiian to shorten the term of residence to five years, but the 
outcome of that proposal is not known." By the Treaty of Tientsin 
in 1858, it was agreed that the Russian students might return to 
Russia at any time authorized by the Russian government.'! The 
various student relief missions and the ecclesiastical missions sent 





records disagree on one point. According to the Kuo-tzu-chien chih, the Russian students 
who registered at the Imperial Academy in 1728 included Lu-k‘e 4$1 (Luka), Fu-to-te 
{tif (Fedor), I-wan ‘ECM (Ivan), K‘e-la-hsi-mu POR PUA (Gerasim), and 
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(p. 259) the last two did not arrive in Peking until June 27, 1729. 
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to Peking, as well as the missions returning to Russia, were under 
the guidance of an official of the Asiatic Department with the title 
of pristav. Timkowsky, who wrote in detail of his residence in 
Peking in 1820-1821, and Perovskii, who exchanged the ratifica- 
tions of the Treaty of Tientsin, were each a pristav.'** 

The Treaty of Kiakhta stipulated that the Russian language stu- 
dents at Peking were to be maintained at the expense of the Chinese 
government; and when the first three students arrived at Peking 
in 1727, the emperor ordered that each should be furnished daily 
with one mace of silver and a certain measure of flour.!*° Subsist- 
ence for both the student and ecclesiastical missions annually cost 
the Chinese government over 1,000 rubles and 9,000 pounds of 
rice!® until 1858, when it was agreed that China should thence- 
forth cease to bear such expenses.’“’ There was precedence for 
China’s subsidizing foreign students studying in Peking. Students 
from Lewchew and other “tributary” countries who registered at 
the Kuo-tzu-chien were subsidized by the Chinese government.'“* 
Of course, this and all other privileges conceded to the Russians 
were based on the supposed vassalage of that country; however, the 
bulk of the expenses was borne by Russia. In the beginning, those 
Russian students who knew Latin received annually 200 rubles and 
the others, 130 rubles.}** In one instance, 2,500 taels of silver were 
forwarded to the Russian students in Peking by their home govern- 
ment. It was estimated that the Russian government annually 
spent 15,250 silver rubles for its students and ecclesiastics in Pe- 
king. 

Provision of the subsidy and supervision of the studies of the 
Russian students were assigned by the Chinese emperor to the Li- 
fan yiian;}*” thus, the E-lo-ssu hsiieh was placed under the juris- 
diction of that office and its instructors were provided by the Chi- 


142 Dudgeon go. 

M48 Timkowsky 1.4; Hsten-feng i-wu 31.19; 33-17. 
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nese government. At first the Kuo-tzu-chien was entrusted with 
selecting two of its own professors to hold concurrently the pro- 
fessorship at the E-lo-ssu hsiieh, one Chinese and one Manchu to 
teach their respective languages.'** But the procedure of selecting 
professors was modified several times. By an order of 1741, the 
Kuo-tzu-chien was to recommend two Chinese and two Manchu 
professors from its staff, from which the emperor would select one 
from each group to conduct the teaching. Three years later, the 
Li-pu 3248 (Board of Civil Appointments) was ordered to select the 
professor of Chinese, who was not to be concurrently a member of 
the Kuo-tzu-chien teaching staff. In 1750 the right of the Li-pu to 
select the professor of Chinese was revoked and the Kuo-tzu-chien 
was ordered to choose a member of its own staff for the post.'** In 
this way the E-lo-ssu hsiieh was put partly under the control of the 
Kuo-tzu-chien until the government-appointed professors were re- 
called from the school in 1862.)°° Besides the professors provided by 
the Chinese government, there were private tutors employed di- 
rectly by the Russians. For example, Yakov Savin, a Russian living 
in Peking, was engaged as a private tutor for the first group of stu- 
dents,!°® and Ikenghe, an aged Manchu, served continuously as a 
private tutor in that language for forty years.’°’ These tutors proba- 
bly did more of the actual teaching than did the government- 
appointed professors. 

The Russian students were obliged to wear Chinese clothing and 
follow Chinese customs;!** nevertheless, they continued to arouse 
suspicion among Chinese officials. A censor memorialized the 
throne in 1737, proposing that free movement be denied to the 
Russian students and that the sale of maps of China to them be pro- 
hibited.’*® In the crucial days of 1860, another censor proposed 
that the E-lo-ssu hsiieh be carefully watched for any possible clan- 
destine activities.1® 

The language training program at the school seems to have been 
successful. The students had some preliminary instruction in Chi- 
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nese and Manchu in St. Petersburg before they were sent to Pe- 
king,!*! and the method of teaching adopted in the school in Peking 
proved to be very effective.'®? The Mongol prince at Urga was much 
surprised to hear how well the Russian students conversed with 
him in Manchu after a few years stay in Peking,'® and the masters 
of the Russian Language School (vide infra) in Peking often asked 
the assistance of the Russian students in making certain official 
translations.!** The role played by Russian language students in 
Sino-Russian relations was prominent in later years: both the 
Treaty of Tientsin in 1858 and the Treaty of Peking in 1860, be- 
tween China and Russia, were rendered into Chinese by the Rus- 
sian translators, Huang-ming $298 and Ming-ch‘ang 48S respec- 
tively,!® both of whom had been educated at the E-lo-ssu hsiieh.1® 
Because of the school’s great usefulness, the Russian government 
continued to send language students to Peking even after the estab- 
lishment of the Russian Legation. According to the new regulations 
of 1870, the Legation still included two or three students in addi- 
tion to the ambassador and other lower officials.!” 


IV. THE E-LO-SSU WEN KUAN 
(RUSSIAN LANGUAGE SCHOOL) 


This school for teaching Russian to Chinese interpreters and trans- 
lators!® should really be called the E-lo-ssu wen kuan (R#EIHICH, 
but the compilers of the Ta-Ch‘ing hut-tien incorrectly called it the 
E-lo-ssu hsiieh in one place,!® and the E-lo-ssu kuan in another.!” 
Dudgeon gives a lengthy description of the school; but since he 
took the E-lo-ssu hsiieh and the E-lo-ssu wen kuan for the same in- 
stitution,!”! it is no wonder that he failed to understand the appar- 
ent confusion of relationships with both the Nei-ko (Grand Secre- 
tariat) and the Kuo-tzu-chien.!”? 
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Despite a commonly held but mistaken belief that the school was 
established in the twenty-second year of Ch‘ien-lung (1757), the 
exact date of the school’s establishment cannot be ascertained. The 
Calendar of the Tungwen College states that it was established in 
1757,!"> and Martin probably had that year in mind when he 
wrote :!4 “It had a record as an existing institution dating back to 
the middle of the eighteenth century, having been created to meet 
the exigencies of intercourse with Russia in the reign of Kienlung.” 
Biggerstaff says more cautiously :!” ‘“The Russian Language School 
is said to have been established in the 22nd year of Ch‘ien-lung 
(1757).” He gives as a source the Ch‘ou-pan i-wu shih-mo BHR 
%EAK but confesses that he failed to find any confirmation either in 
the Tung-hua lu Hit#SR, the Ch‘ing-shth hao ti3Fa, or the Ta- 
Ch‘ing hut-tien.”* An examination of his source shows that the 
document simply mentions the promulgation of a set of rules gov- 
erning the school in the twenty-second year of Ch‘ien-lung but 
does not say that the school was established in that year.!”” A 
search in the Ta-Ch‘ing shth-lu’"* under that year shows that the 
same memorial which proposed the set of rules governing the 
school definitely states that the school was established under the 
reign of K‘ang-hsi (1662—1722).1’° Unfortunately the shih-lu of the 
K‘ang-hsi period fails to mention the school. Thus, although the 
date can be set back for a considerable period of time, it cannot be 
fixed with certainty. Indirect evidence, however, supports a reason- 
able estimation. In 1670, the Russian envoy was requested by the 
Chinese government to have his official letter translated because no 
one in Peking could read Russian;!*° but in 1693, the Nei-ko was 
able to translate the letter in Russian brought to Peking by Ides.'* 
Ides also brought back to Russia in 1695, with a letter in Latin, a 
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long folio of Chinese paper, dated the fifth day of the second moon 
of the thirty-third year of K‘ang-hsi (February 18, 1694), which 
was enclosed in an envelope sealed with the imperial vermilion. 
This document, written in poor Russian, Ides declared to be iden- 
tical with the Latin letter.!®? It is, therefore, reasonable to assume 
that some program of Russian language training had come into ex- 
istence between 1670 and 1693. Probably Timkowsky was correct 
when he suggested in 1820 that the school of Russian language was 
established at Peking immediately after the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Nertchinsk in 168g,1* since the formal establishment of political 
and commercial intercourse between the two countries necessitated 
the studying of Russian and the existence of the Russian colony in 
Peking could furnish the necessary instructors. 

This school, according to its official record, was situated on the 
west side of the Pei-ch‘ih chieh 4t 74, just outside the Tung-hua 
men 3@3#F49 or eastern gate of the Forbidden City.1** Timkowsky 
stated in 1821 that the school was, as formerly, in the neighborhood 
outside the east gate of the imperial palace.!** Dudgeon reported in 
1871 that the building of the old Russian Language School was still 
recognizable on the east side of the moat of the palace in the Yellow 
or Imperial City (a different way of indicating the same place) and 
that the former inscription ‘‘Nei-ko E-lo-ssu wen kuan” WAAR 
WHICH (Russian Language School of the Grand Secretariat) was 
still legible on a tablet over the outer door of the building.!** 

This school was put under the joint control of the Nei-ko and the 
Li-fan yiian,!*’ a natural arrangement since the Nei-ko was respon- 
sible for translating official papers of foreign countries!®** and the 
Li-fan yiian was traditionally in charge of Russian affairs. The 
school was administered by two (¢‘i-t‘iao $¢@4 (proctors); one, 
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chosen from among the officials connected with the Nei-ko, had 
charge of studies; the other, chosen from the Li-fan yiian, was re- 
sponsible for general administration.'** In addition, it was staffed 
with two chu-chiao 8% (professors) and a number of fu-chiao-hsi 
BJ@&4 (assistant professors).!° In the early days, the professors 
were chosen from the company of Russian soldiers in Peking.!*! 
K‘u-hsi-ma $45 (Kuzma? Kosima?) and Ya-kao 4f€t% (Yakov) 
were the first two Russians chosen for these posts.'*? Later, when 
the Russian company could no longer furnish competent men to 
fill the positions, assistant professors were promoted to occupy the 
vacancies.!*3 At the same time, several members of the Russian 
ecclesiastical mission were employed in these posts with considera- 
ble remuneration.’** Assistant professors were chosen from the 
former students who had passed their examinations with distinc- 
tion.!% 

The students of the school were selected exclusively from the 
eight banners, and their number was limited to twenty-four,!% 
probably three from each banner as Dudgeon asserts.!*” But the 
quota was not always filled, for Timkowsky reported that in 1820 
there were only twenty students,!** and when the school was finally 
incorporated into the T‘ung-wen kuan [FJ #8 in 1862, the num- 
ber of students had decreased to sixteen.) 

The students were subject to monthly, quarterly, and annual ex- 
aminations to enforce their studying,?” but most important was a 
general examination which was given every five years. Students 
who passed this general examination were awarded, according to 
their grades, official ranks which eventually led to official positions”™ 
usually in the Li-fan yiian or on the frontier where a knowledge of 
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Russian was requisite.”°? However, the qualifications for the official 
appointment of these students were changed several times. Ac- 
cording to the first set of regulations, set up in 1757, students who 
passed the general examination with the first grade were given the 
eighth official rank and were to be appointed chu-shih 3 (secre- 
tary) as their turn came.”** When the regulations were modified in 
1803, students who already had the eighth rank were required to 
take another general examination after five years, and those who 
passed with the first grade were to be promoted to the seventh rank; 
those who got the seventh rank were required to take the general 
examination a third time, and those who passed again with the first 
grade were to be appointed chu-shih as soon as there were vacan- 
cies.”°4 In 1839 the regulations were again modified: students who 
possessed the seventh rank were to be sent to different offices as 
probationers and were to be appointed chu-shth according to turn 
after they had completed a probationary period of three years.” 
Each time the regulations were modified, the chances for acquiring 
official position were lessened; this was one of the causes which 
contributed to the gradual deterioration of the school. 

The students received a stipend of three taels or 3,000 cash a 
month,” and those who held official rank through their success in 
examinations received a fixed salary ranging from thirty-two to 
forty taels a year.?”” 

The school was a failure. Although it might have succeeded in 
producing a group of students who could read and understand 
Russian in the early years of its existence, by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century it had evidently failed to fulfill the object for 
which it was established. At the time of the Russian embassy to 
China in 1805, several students of the Russian Language School 
were sent to Urga to act as interpreters, but they failed to under- 
stand a single word of what the Russians said and were sent back to 
Peking the following morning.” Consequently, the Mongol prince 
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at Urga later proposed to the Peking government to move the Rus- 
sian language students from Peking to Urga in order to facilitate 
their study of the language by frequent contact with the Russians 
there.”°° This proposal, however, does not seem to have been ap- 
proved. In 1816, two Russian fugitives were captured in Manchuria 
and sent to Peking for further investigation. A Russian student 
from the E-lo-ssu hsiieh, instead of a Chinese student from the 
E-lo-ssu wen kuan, acted as interpreter throughout the interroga- 
tion.”4° Timkowsky reported many instances to show the useless- 
ness of the school. In translations made by its students from Man- 
chu into Russian, he found in the very first lines that the simplest 
rules of grammar had not been observed.”4! The Russian letters 
delivered by the ecclesiastical mission to the Peking government 
were brought privately to Sipakov, a member of the mission, to be 
translated into Manchu,”” and in like manner, the Chinese message 
addressed to the Russian Senate, written in Mongolian, was also 
brought to Sipakov to be translated into Russian.”* Shou Ming, 
the first professor of the Russian Language School, confessed to the 
Russians that he could not retain his position without their assist- 
ance,”!4 In 1845, the Russian government presented a considerable 
number of Russian books to the E-lo-ssu wen kuan in acknowledg- 
ment of Chinese books given to Russian students in Peking.”"* These 
were put into 357 cases and accepted with the intention of translating 
them into Chinese; however, nothing was ever done beyond trans- 
lating their titles.*4° Before the school was transferred to the juris- 
diction of the Tsungli Yamen and incorporated into the newly 
established T‘ung-wen kuan, an examination of the professors and 
students revealed that only one of the former, by the name of Kuo 
Shih-ch‘un BYt¥§, and none of the latter had any knowledge what- 
ever of Russian.”!” 

After the treaties of Peking in 1860, by which the representatives 
of the European powers were permitted to reside in the Chinese 
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210 Chia-ch‘ing wat-chiao shih-liao 3, Bet 4.32 $2 KF (Peking, 1932) 6.32-33. 
211 Timkowsky 1.370. 

212 Timkowsky 1.338. 215 WHTP 27 (E-lo-ssu tang 5). 

218 Timkowsky 1.122. 216 Ho Ch‘iu-t‘ao 39.1—25. 
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capital, knowledge of European languages became imperative for 
the Chinese government. Prince Kung and his colleagues in 1861 
proposed, and the emperor approved, a project to strengthen the 
language training at the E-lo-ssu wen kuan and to inaugurate the 
teaching of English and French.”!* Consequently, the T‘ung-wen 
kuan was established in 1862 to carry out language training,”!® and 
the E-lo-ssu wen kuan was abolished by being incorporated into 
it.22° A class in Russian was finally started in the T‘ung-wen kuan 
in 1863 by engaging Popov, a former student of the E-lo-ssu hsiieh, 
as the first teacher of Russian.**! 

The influence of the E-lo-ssu wen kuan on the organization of the 
T‘ung-wen kuan was great. The first formulated regulations gov- 
erning the latter, particularly those relating to the number and re- 
cruitment of students, the employment of foreign teachers, the 
placement of proctors, the frequency of examinations, the appoint- 
ment of graduates, and the stipend of students, all were modeled 
after those governing the former with the least possible modifica- 
tions.?2? 


V. SUMMARY 


The E-lo-ssu nan kuan, located in the Tung chiao-min hsiang, was 
originally the Hui-t‘ung kuan, a government building used for ac- 
commodating foreigners at Peking. Because of its frequent occupa- 
tion by the Russians, it was commonly called the E-lo-ssu kuan. In 
1727 it was agreed that the building be reserved for the exclusive 
use of Russian caravans and government representatives, but after 
1755 the members of the Russian religious and diplomatic missions 
were its sole occupants. Finally, in 1861 it was transformed into the 
Russian Legation without a legal transference of ownership from 
China to Russia. 

The E-lo-ssu pei kuan, located in the northeast extremity of the 
Tartar City, was actually an Orthodox church by the name of the 
Church of the Assumption. It was built sometime between 1685 and 


218 Hsien-feng i-wu 71.24-25; 72.2. 

219 T*ung-chih t-wu 8.30. 
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221 T‘ung-chih i-wu 15.12-14; Dudgeon 27. 
222 Tung-chih i-wu 8.31-35. 
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1692 out of a Buddhist temple by Russian captives and deserters 
residing in Peking, and it was rebuilt several times afterwards. Until 
1859, the religious activities of the church were mostly confined to 
the descendants of the Russian captives and deserters. 

The E-lo-ssu hsiieh, located inside the compound of the E-lo-ssu 
nan kuan, was a school for Russian students to study Chinese and 
Manchu. It was started in 1727, and the students were replaced ap- 
proximately every ten years. The professors were provided by the 
Kuo-tzu-chien and the students were subsidized by the Li-fan yiian. 
Thus, the school was partially under the jurisdiction of the Chinese 
government. 

The E-lo-ssu wen kuan, located on the west side of the Pei-ch‘ih 
chieh outside the Tung-hua men, was a school for teaching Rus- 
sian to a group of twenty-four students recruited from the eight 
banners. It was started sometime between 1689 and 1693 and was 
put under the joint control of the Nei-ko and the Li-fan yiian. Al- 
though it failed to produce many competent interpreters and trans- 
lators of Russian, it was the forerunner and model of the later 
T‘ung-wen kuan. 
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FEMALE RULERS IN IMPERIAL CHINA 


LIEN-SHENG YANG 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


This paper was originally prepared for the Conference on Political Power in Tradi- 
tional China, sponsored by the Center for East Asian Studies, Harvard University, and 
held in Laconia, New Hampshire, September 3-9, 1959. 


N interpreter in the British civil service, Thomas Taylor Mead- 
ows, stationed in China before and during the Taiping Re- 
bellion, had the following comment to make on the position 

of woman in China: 


Woman is still more of a slave of man among the Chinese than among 
Anglo-Saxons. The quality of her slavery is, however, much tempered by 
the great veneration which Confucian principles require sons to pay both 
parents. The Imperial Government dare not refuse leave of absence to a 
mandarin if he, as an only son, requires it in order to tend his widowed 
mother during her declining years; even though the government may know 
that the real cause of his asking for leave, is to escape from some impending 
official difficulty. On the other hand, a mandarin dare not (as we may do) 
ask for leave in order to tend a suffering wife, or to visit one from whom 
official duties have long separated him. Nothing surprises and amuses 
mandarins more than the frequent reference which foreign functionaries 
will make to their conjugal relations as affecting, in one way or the other, 
their official avocations and duties. A Chinese will rarely introduce his 
most intimate male acquaintance to his wife. It is hardly considered a com- 
pliment. Introductions to mothers are, on the other hand, not infrequent. 
The friend introduced then performs the kow tow to the lady, z.e. he kneels 
before her and touches the ground repeatedly with his forehead. The son 
does not prevent him, but he returns the salute by kneeling and kow towing 
to his friend. Thus two men, and often, of course, grey bearded men of 
high station, will in China be found knocking their heads against the floor 
in honour of a woman of their own class in society. Add to this that if a 
mother accuses her son before the magistrate, the latter will punish him as 
a black slave is punished in an American flogging-house, 7.e. without in- 
quiry into the specific offence. The reader will conclude that this great 
social and legal authority of mothers in China must operate to raise the 
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position of females generally; and this it does in fact: though in the con- 
traction of their own marriages each is but a passive instrument. 


These interesting observations on what may be termed a mother’s 
rights are found in Meadows’ The Chinese and Their Rebellions (pages 
634-635), published in 1856. Had the book been written only five or 
six years later, the author would probably have made the natural con- 
nection between the rights of mothers and the regency of empress 
dowagers or the institution of female rulers in China. 

It is common knowledge that, in the whole history of imperial 
China from 221 B.c. to 1912 A.D., Chinese society was predominantly 
patriarchal and patrilineal. Attention is rarely called, however, to the 
fact that in many periods of its long history the country was governed 
by female rulers. Empress dowagers served as regents for both Chinese 
and alien dynasties, and they were particularly powerful under the 
Han, the Northern Wei (Hsien-pi), the Liao (Ch‘i-tan), the Sung, 
the Yiian (Mongol), and the Ch‘ing (Manchu). The T‘ang dynasty 
witnessed the unique female emperor, Wu Chao, who founded her 
own dynasty (r. 690-705, d. 705, aged 80). Altogether, these female 
rulers exerted considerable influence in Chinese history. 

In spite of their importance, studies of these female rulers are 
scanty and not always critical. In Western languages, one finds only 
a few biographies translated from the Chinese standard histories: 
biographies of Empress Lii (r. 188-180 B.c., d. 180 B.c.) of the Former 
Han,! of Empress Teng (r. 105-121 A.D., d. 121 A.D., aged 41) of the 
Later Han,? and of Empress Feng (r. 465-471, 476-490, d. 490, aged 
49) of the Northern Wei,° as well as several full-length biographies of 
Wu Chao‘ and of the Empress Dowager Tz‘u-hsi (r. 1861-1872, 
1874-1889, 1898-1908, d. 1908, aged 74).° The high position en- 


1 Edouard Chavannes, Les mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ien (Paris, 1895-1905) 
2.406-442; H. H. Dubs, The History of the Former Han Dynasty by Pan Ku (Baltimore, 
1938-1949) 1.191—210. 

2 Nancy Lee Swann, “Biography of the Empress Teng: A Translation from the Annals 
of the Later Han Dynasty (Hou Han Shu, Chiian 10a),”’ JAOS 51 (1931).138-159. 

3 A. G. Wenly, The Grand Empress Dowager Wén Ming and the Northern Wei Necro- 
polis at Fang Shan (Washington, 1947). 

4 C. P. Fitzgerald, The Empress Wu (Melbourne, 1955); Lin Yutang, Lady Wu, A True 
Story (London, 1957); Nghiem Toan and Louis Richard, Wou Tsé-t‘ien (trans. of Em- 
press Wu’s biography in the New History of the T‘ang Dynasty) (Saigon, 1959). 

5 J. O. P. Bland and Edmund Backhouse, China under the Empress Dowager, Being the 
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joyed by empresses in Liao society has been discussed in detail by 
Wittfogel and Feng,® but no similar studies are available for the other 
dynasties. The Liao cases, however, were not typical because regular 
intermarriage between the emperor’s clan (Yeh-lii JB#) and the em- 
press’s clan (Hsiao JM) was not the rule under other dynasties. The 
importance of the Hsiao empresses as rulers and campaign leaders in 
the Ch‘i-tan state is still reflected in Chinese opera today. 

Although traditional Chinese scholars have paid some attention to 
regencies of empress dowagers,’ their discussions are often sketchy 
and tend to be overloaded with conventional ethical judgments. One 
modern study is fortunately rather concise and objective and may 
serve as a starting point for our investigation. It is the section on 
‘Empress Dowagers as Regents,” (pp. 111-114) in a book entitled 
Chung-khuo fu-nii tsai fa-lii-shang chth ti-wei *P BRA REE EZ Hh 
fit (The Woman’s Position in Chinese Law) by Chao Feng-chiai #4 BY. 
The study was made by Professor Chao in 1926 as postgraduate 
work on a China Foundation Scholarship at Peking University and 
was published in 1928. Although more than thirty years old, the book 
as a whole and this section in particular are still useful. I would like 
to present a translation of Professor Chao’s text and notes and add a 
supplementary discussion of some of the political and social problems 
involved in the hope that other scholars may be stimulated to under- 
take a more thorough and critical study of the reigns and person- 
alities of these female rulers. 





History of the Life and Times of Tz‘it Hst (London, 1910); Philip W. Sergeant, The Great 
Empress Dowager of China (New York, 1911); Princess Der Ling, Old Buddha (New 
York, 1928); Charles Pettit, The Woman Who Commanded 500,000,000 Men (New York, 
1929) (trans. from the French by Una, Lady Troubridge); Daniele Varé, The Last of the 
Empresses and the Passing from the Old China to the New (London, 1936); Harry Hussey, 
Venerable Ancestor, The Life and Times of Tz‘u Hsi, 1835-1908, Empress of China (New 
York, 1949). 

6 Karl A. Wittfogel and Feng Chia-sheng, History of Chinese Society, Liao (907-1125) 
(New York, 1949), 199-202. ; 

7 E.g., the opinions of Hu Yin jf] fq and Ma T‘ing-luan ff £4 quoted in Wen 
hsien t'ung-k‘ao 3C Ri 4% (Shih-t‘ung ed.) 251.1980a-c; Chao I mR, Nien-erh-shih 
cha-chi +f-—. $2 ij a2 3, on imperial in-laws in Han times, and 4, on empress dowagers 
of Eastern Han. 
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TRANSLATION OF CHAO FENG-CHIAI’S TEXT® 


Although China did not have a written Salic Law, nevertheless, 
there was a prohibition, silently observed through dynasties, that a 
woman was not to become emperor.* In history, from the time when 
the Great Yii of Hsia transmitted the throne to his son, Ch‘i, the 
rulers of the following dynasties all passed the throne to a son and 
never in a single instance to a daughter. Hence the principle is ob- 
vious. 

There are warnings against the regency of an empress dowager in 
the Classics,” and no written law sanctioning it exists in history. 
Moreover, there have been orders prohibiting empress dowagers from 
interfering in government, notably during the Ming dynasty.° Actual 
cases, however, have existed beginning with Empress Lii of the West- 
ern Han and ending with Empress Dowager Tz‘u Hsi toward the end 
of the Ch‘ing dynasty. This type of regency has a history of over two 
thousand years, and certainly it should not be regarded merely as 
something accidental. 

It may be observed that from the Han dynasty on, whenever there 
was a regency of an empress dowager, precedents from earlier times 
were invariably cited as an established model.* This indicates that the 
regency of empress dowagers first created in the Han period had in 
later times at least the effect of customary law. Coming down to the 
Ch‘ing dynasty, one finds that the Ta Ch‘ing hut-tien (Chapter 291) 
even includes a section on empress dowagers’ “Attending to the busi- 
ness of government behind a lowered screen,” (Ch‘ut-lien t‘ing cheng 
3£ ff 35x) which constituted a major statute of the dynasty. There 
seems no doubt that it had become a dynastic institution. 

Although the regency of an empress dowager was a dynastic insti- 
tution, it does not necessarily follow that all empress dowagers could 
serve as regents. In general, this was possible only when certain con- 
ditions were fulfilled. These conditions were not set forth in any 
written law. History shows that altogether there were three of them, 


as follows: 


8 A translation of Chao Feng-chiai’s notes, indicated by letters, follows immediately 
after the translated text. 

® The screen was lowered to observe the segregation of mgn and women as required 
by the rules of p:opriety for the higher classes in traditional’ China. 
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(1) When the emperor was very young. For instance, when Empress 
Dowager Tou served as regent, Ho-ti was ten years of age (annals of 
Ho-ti in the History of the Later Han Dynasty); when Empress Dowager 
Teng served as regent, Shang-ti was only just over the hundred days 
after his birth (annals of Shang-ti in the History of the Later Han 
Dynasty); when Empress Dowager Liang served as regent, Ch‘ung-ti 
was only two years of age (annals of Ch‘ung-ti in the History of the 
Later Han Dynasty). But when Empress Lii of the Western Han as- 
sumed the rule, Hui-ti was already seventeen (annals of Hui-ti in the 
History of the Former Han Dynasty). This occurred because Empress 
Lii was greedy for power. 

(2) When the emperor was ill and unable to attend to affairs. For 
instance, when Sung Ying-tsung was ill, Empress Dowager Ts‘ao was 
asked to make decisions temporarily with him on military and civil 
flit., “‘state”] affairs (ch‘iian t‘ung ch‘u-fen chiin-huo-shih HEF] BD Fi 
8) (biography of Empress Ts‘ao in the History of the Sung Dynasty). 
Again, when Shen-tsung was ill in bed, Chancellor Wang Kuei me- 
morialized to ask the Empress Dowager to attend temporarily to gov- 
ernmental business together [with the Emperor] (ch‘iian t‘ung t‘ing- 
cheng HEIRS) (annals of Che-tsung in the History of the Sung 
Dynasty). 

(3) When the emperor died suddenly or left a posthumous edict. 
For instance, upon the death of Han An-ti, Empress Dowager Teng 
first served as regent and then decided to put Shao-ti [the young 
emperor] on the throne (annals of An-ti in the History of the Later Han 
Dynasty). This is an example of the former situation. Upon the death 
of T‘ang Kao-tsung, a posthumous edict ordered that all major mili- 
tary and civil affairs were to be decided by the Heavenly Empress 
[i.e., Empress Wu] (annals of Empress Wu in the History of the T‘ang 
Dynasty); again, upon the death of Sung Chen-tsung, a posthumous 
edict ordered that the heir apparent should assume the throne and 
temporarily make decisions on major military and civil affairs together 
with the Empress Dowager (annals of Jen-tsung in the History of the 
Sung Dynasty). These are examples of the latter situation. 
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Nores To CHAO FENG-CHIAI’S TEXT 


* In China there were two cases in which women became emperors. One 
was Nii Kua#¢ 4 in ancient China, traditionally known as the sister of Fu-hsi 
(Endo Rytikichi FR ME, Shina shisd hatatsu shi SFB ABBE BH, part 
1, section 5), but she lived in such remote antiquity that her story does not 
seem to be reliable. The other was in medieval China. The Empress Tse- 
t‘ien of the T‘ang dynasty changed the dynastic name from T‘ang to Chou 
and assumed for herself the title of Shen-sheng huang-ti jij/32 22 #7 [Holy 
Emperor]. She was on the throne for fifteen years (annals of Wu Tse-t‘ien 
in the Old History of the T‘ang Dynasty), but both contemporaries and later 
people considered her a usurper. 

» The Classic of Documents, ‘“The Speech at Muh”: ‘‘The hen does not 
announce the morning. The crowing of a hen in the morning indicates the 
subversion of the family.” [Legge, The Shoo King, pp. 302-303.] 

¢ Prohibition of interference in government by empress dowagers did 
not begin in the Ming period. In the third year of Huang-ch‘u [222 a.p.], 
an edict ordered that the officials should not memorialize the empress 
dowager and that the members of the empress’s clan should not take part 
in the government” (annals of Wen-ti in the “Wei chih” [of the San-kuo 
chih]), But in the time of Shao-ti, Empress Dowager Ming-yiian again domi- 
nated the government (annals of Shao-ti in the “Wei chih”). Only during 
the Ming dynasty, in the first year of Hung-wu [1368], T‘ai-tsu decreed, “Al- 
though the empresses and imperial concubines should serve as models of 
mothers in the empire, they are not to be permitted to take part in govern- 
ment affairs.”” This was observed throughout the Ming dynasty, which had 
no cases of regencies of empress dowagers (biographies of the empresses 
and imperial concubines in the History of the Ming Dynasty). 

4 According to the biography of Empress Yii in the History of the Chin 
Dynasty, “When Ch‘eng-ti came to the throne, she was honored as Empress 
Dowager. . . . The officials memorialized that, the Emperor being young, 
the precedent of Empress Teng of Han should be followed. She declined 
several times but was finally obliged to appear in court and serve as regent.” 
(Empress Teng served as regent for Shang-ti from the first year of Yiian- 
hsing [105 4.D.]). 

According to the “Treatise on Rites” in the History of the Sung Dynasty, 
when Hui-tsung came to the throne [1100], the Empress Dowager was to 
join him temporarily in attending to governmental affairs, and the Three 
Secretariats and the Privy Council jointly discussed the precedents. Tseng 
Pu said, “The present Emperor is an adult; how can the Empress Dowager 


10 FUPY (yii-cheng) ‘‘to take part in government,” but the ‘Wei chih” text has HRB 
( fu-cheng) “to assist in government,” which as a technical term used especially by im- 
perial in-laws or princes, meant to serve as chancellors or in similar key government 
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attend to government business behind a screen? I propose that the pre- 
cedent of the Chia-yu [1063] era be followed.” Ts‘ai Pien said, ‘In the 
cases of T‘ien-sheng [1023] and Yiian-feng [1085] and the present time, 
the decision was made entirely by a posthumous decree. The situation is 
different from that at the end of Chia-yu, when Ying-tsung requested the 
Empress Dowager to attend to governmental affairs.” Tseng Pu said, “‘Al- 
though the order of regency is found in the posthumous decree, in actual- 
ity, it was issued in accordance with the wish of the Empress Dowager.” 


DISCUSSION 


The section translated above leads us to an obvious conclusion in- 
volving three points; namely, regencies of empress dowagers existed 
in Chinese history (1) as an established institution, which, though 
(2) occasionally prohibited and criticized, was often resorted to (3) as 
a measure of emergency and expediency. Each of these points requires 
further elaboration and clarification, but before discussing them, I 
would like to say a few words on the political position of the empress 
dowager as a regent. 


Regent Empress Dowagers as Chiefs of State 

Students in government may ask: was the regent empress dowager 
the chief of state or only the head of government, if a distinction can 
be made between the two in Chinese history? My tentative reply is 
that such a distinction existed only in a rather vague fashion, but it is 
clear that at least several of these empress dowagers wanted to be 
recognized as the sovereign or supreme ruler, even though their 
wishes were not always carried out. The subtlety of the situation can 
be illustrated by the various official expressions used to define the 
regency. 

In the annals of Empress Lii in the Records of the Grand Historian 
(Shih chi), one first encounters the phrase, lin-ch‘ao ch‘eng-chih Fa 
##iill, a phrase also found in the annals of Empress Lii in the History 
of the Former Han Dynasty and translated by Professor Dubs “‘ap- 
peared in court and pronounced [that she issued] the [imperial] 
decrees.”’ Here a footnote of Professor Dubs reads: ‘‘Ever since, when 
an Empress has assumed the Emperor’s power, her act has been 
called by this phrase, so that it has become an idiom. . .. An Empress 
could issue edicts [chao # |, but the issuing of decrees [chih fill] was the 
sole prerogative of the Emperor” (vol. 1, page 192). When Empress 
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Li put the second Shao-ti on the throne in 183 B.c., she did not allow 
him to proclaim the next year as the first year of his reign (yiian nien 
3t4F), thus emphasizing the fact that it was she who “‘issued the im- 
perial decrees”’ (ch‘eng-chth #Biill). She seems to have been successful 
in her claim in Former Han times, as she was referred to as the nii-chu 
4 or “Female ruler,” and her reign was recorded in the section 
called “Annals” in the Shih cht. Only in the early years of the Later 
Han did Emperor Kuang-wu order her tablet to be removed from the 
Temple of Emperor Kao-tsu as a sign of disapproval. 

Forces trying to check empress dowagers became stronger from the 
third century on. These comprised at least the emperor, his clansmen, 
and many aristocratic families during the period of the Six Dynasties 
and included literati-officials in T‘ang, Sung, and later times. The 
Sung literati-official scored a point by putting in the word f‘ung FFI, 
“together with, jointly,” in proclamations of the regency of empress 
dowagers in order to emphasize the principle that the emperor, even 
in minority or in illness, remained sovereign of the state. This prin- 
ciple is comparable to the interesting concept in English common law: 


In judgment of law the king, as king, cannot be said to be a minor, for when 
the royal body politic of the king doth meet with the natural capacity in 
one person the whole body shall have the quality of the royal politic, which 
is the greater and more worthy and wherein is no minority. For omne 
majus continet in se minus." 


Another interesting term in this connection is hsiin-cheng #)I|B, 
‘tutoring (the emperor) in government,” introduced in 1886 to justi- 
fy the continuation of the regency of Tz‘u-hsi when the Emperor was 
coming of age and was supposed to attend to governmental business 
in person (ch‘in-cheng #282) .!? The term later became applied to one 


11 Encyclopedia Britannica (11th edition) under “Regent” quotes Coke upon Littleton 
43a and adds, ‘‘But for reasons of necessity a regency, however anomalous it may be in 
strict Jaw, has frequently been constituted both in England and Scotland.” The position 
of male regents, who were rare in Chinese history, tended to approach that of the chief 
of state; for instance, the Duke of Chou, Wang Mang, and Dorgon. Also compare the 
position of regents (called sessho REX and kambaku fa 2) in Fujiwara Japan. 

12 Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien Ky @ HL (Kuang-hsii ed.)293.13b-22a. This section contains 
no provisions about ch‘uz-lien, but requires only a temporarily erected gauze screen. 
Compare with Daniele Varé: “During the audiences given by Yehonala and Sakota in 
the name of the child Emperor whom Hsien-feng had chosen to be his successor, a 
curtain of yellow silk was suspended in front of each Empress, so as to render her in- 
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of the three stages (military, tutorial, and constitutional) of gradual 
realization of a constitutional government for the Republic of China 
according to the teachings of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 


Regent Empress Dowagers as an Established Institution 

Regencies of empress dowagers became institutionalized in Later 
Han times. The rituals required for such regencies are recorded in the 
Tu tuan #4 of the second-century scholar, Ts‘ai Yung B & : “When 
the empress dowager serves as regent, she will appear in the front 
throne hall to receive the officials; she [will be seated] facing east and 
the young emperor facing west. When the officials send in memorials, 
two copies should be made, one for the empress dowager and one for 
the young emperor.””!* Nothing is prescribed about a lowered screen 
or curtain, which seems to have been a later innovation made by 
Empress Wu."* 

During the Sung, another Chinese dynasty with several regent em- 
press dowagers, the rules became more elaborate, and subtle distinc- 
tions were drawn between two types of precedents. One was that of 
Dowager Empress Liu (r. 1022-1033, d. 1033, aged 64), who came to 
the Ch‘eng-ming tien #44 (a major throne hall) with the young 
Emperor Jen-tsung and made decisions there behind a screen. Her 
example was followed by Grand Empress Dowager Kao (r. 1085-1093, 
d. 1093, aged 62), who came to the Ying-yang men 0MF9 with Em- 
peror Che-tsung on an odd-numbered day (chih-jih #1) in every 
five days and was seated with the emperor behind a screen. The other 
precedent was established by Empress Dowager Ts‘ao (r. 1063-1064, 
d. 1079, aged 62), who attended to business only in a small throne 


visible to the person kneeling in front of the platform on which the throne was raised. 
In the Chinese phrase ‘the Empress dropped the curtain’ or ‘the Empress governed 
from behind the suspended curtain.’ This formality was observed during the first 
regency, which lasted from 1861 to 1873. But during the subsequent two regencies 
(1875 to 188g, and 1898 to 1908) Yehonala acted for an Emperor of her own choosing, 
therefore with greater authority, and the yellow curtain was done away with. The 
sovereign will was no longer made manifest through a veil” (The Last of the Empresses, 
p. 65). 

18 Ty tuan (SPTK ed.) B.3a-b. 

14 See the annals of Kao-tsung in the Old History of the T‘ang Dynasty. Under the 
Eastern Chin in 344 A.D. when. the Empress Dowager held the two-year-old Emperor 
to hold court in the major throne hall, a white gauze curtain was placed in front of them. 
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hall with a screen in front of her. She did not set up a-special name for 
her birthday, nor did she send any envoys in her own name to the 
Ch‘i-tan. These imperial prerogatives, however, were assumed by Em- 
press Dowager Liu and Grand Empress Dowager Kao. The discussion 
in 1100 was to decide which of the precedents was to be followed by 
Empress Dowager Hsiang (r. 1100-1101, d. 1101). The decision was 
in favor of the example of Empress Dowager Ts‘ao.1° 

Empress Dowager Liu was undoubtedly the most ambitious and 
aggressive of the Northern Sung empresses. In the year 1032, she 
performed the imperial ceremonial plowing and made offering herself 
with the emperor in the Temple of the Imperial Ancestors. Both rites 
were prerogatives of the emperor. In her posthumous order (i-kao 38 
ii) in 1033, she wished to pass on her regency to Imperial Concubine 
Yang, who was to become empress dowager. This part of her order, 
however, was disregarded and omitted when the posthumous order 
was announced to the empire.’ 

The Manchu rules concerning the regency of an empress dowager 
reached a climax of detail. These rules, of course, are found only in 
the Kuang-hsii edition of the Ta-Ch‘ing hut-tien and not in the earlier 
editions, because such a regency had not been sanctioned in the earli- 
er part of the dynasty when the Ming policy of prohibition was still 
followed. According to these rules, the screen was to be lowered in 
front of the empress dowager but not in front of the emperor. Certain 
major sacrificial offerings were to be made by designated imperial 
princes in place of the emperor (ch‘ien wang hung tai 38=E.4*{%), and 
certain ceremonies, including the ceremonial plowing, were to be 
temporarily suspended.” 


Criticism and Prohibition of Regent Empress Dowagers 

Criticism of female regents began as early as the Later Han period, 
when in 107 Tu Ken #£48, a court gentleman, and one or more of his 
colleagues criticized Empress Dowager Teng and petitioned that she 
return governmental power to the Emperor. Infuriated by this re- 
quest, she ordered these gentlemen to be placed in heavy silk bags 


15 Treatise on Rites” in the History of the Sung Dynasty, ch. 117; Sung hut-yao kao 
SR @& FE Hi, Vol. 6, ‘“Empresses and Imperial Concubines” 1.10ab, 1gb, 17a-18b, 20ab. 

16 Sung hut-yao kao, Vol. 6, 1.11ab. 

17 Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien shih-li GE] 291.1a-17b. 
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and beaten to death in the imperial court. Tu Ken narrowly escaped 
because he revived after his body had been placed outside the city; 
and after pretending to be dead for three days, he fled to an obscure 
place where he served incognito as a waiter in a wine shop. Fifteen 
years later, in 121, when the Empress Dowager died and the Teng 
clan lost its influence, he identified and presented himself when the 
Emperor wished to honor his family for his loyalty.’* Tu Ken re- 
mained an inspiring example for literati-officials as late as the end of 
the Manchu dynasty as may be illustrated by a reference to him in a 
four-line poem by T‘an Ssu-t‘ung ## ivf], one of the six martyrs in 
the reform movement of 1898, written shortly before their execution.” 

Fan Yeh YE, in the annals of Empress Teng in his History of the 
Later Han Dynasty, also criticized the Empress Dowager for her life- 
time regency (ch‘eng-chih chung-shen FEHil# 4), although he praised 
her ability and the achievements of her reign. In his preface to the 
annals of the empresses, Fan also spoke strongly against such a regen- 
cy, particularly because it tended toward dominance by imperial in- 
laws in the government. In this sense, we may agree in part with the 
remark of Professor Fitzgerald: ‘The Empresses of the Han dynasty 
had played the role of the Trojan horse, introducing a crowd of am- 
bitious relatives to the citadel of power, but themselves only providing 
the lure, and remaining the tool of their kin.’””° After all, the road 
from concubine to empress was neither smooth nor easy. Imperial 
favor was difficult to secure or maintain. The numerous delicate situ- 
ations in the palace required much charm, ability, and luck (such as 
the bearing of a son, a very important factor) on the part of the 
Trojan horse. Court intrigues and even murder were not infrequently 
resorted to whenever they were considered necessary. These condi- 
tions were true through all of Chinese history. Another side of the 
coin is that there were also wise empresses and empress dowagers 
who realized the virtue of self-discipline. These declined excessive 


18 Biography of Tu Ken in the History of the Later Han Dynasty 87 (lich-chuan 47) . 
Tu Ken is also referred to in the comments by Fan Yeh at the end of the annals of Em- 
press Teng, a reference which is omitted in Dr. Swann’s translation. 

19 The poem reads: 

PA Be ba i / CAR RRL AR 
RA MRK / FB PE a 


20 Fitzgerald, The Empress Wu, 113. 
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honors, wealth, and power for members of their own families, and 
exercised control over their ambition or unlawful activities. 

As Professor Chao Feng-chiai points out, prohibition against regen- 
cies and against interference in government by consort families began 
with the imperial decree of Wei Wen-ti in 222 A.D. This prohibition 
was echoed by Wu-ti, founder of the Liu Sung dynasty in South 
China, in his posthumous decree of 422: “‘In later generations, if there 
are rulers who are minors, governmental affairs should be entirely en- 
trusted to the chancellors, and the empress dowagers need not bother 
to appear in court.’*! Obviously, the lesson of the Later Han was still 
fresh. Similarly, the prohibition of regent empress dowagers by Ming 
T‘ai-tsu must have been based on lessons from Sung and Yiian times. 
To make sure that imperial consorts were constantly reminded, T“ai- 
tsu ordered the Board of Works to manufacture hung-p‘ai #L1#, “red 
tablets,” bearing his warning against their interference in govern- 
mental affairs and had the tablets placed in their living quarters. 
These were to be made of iron, presumably painted red, with the 
incised characters decorated with gold.” 


Emergency and Expediency 

The conditions that required the regency of an empress dowager 
have been rather thoroughly discussed by Professor Chao. Such situ- 
ations as the disability or minority of the emperor have also been con- 
ducive to regencies in other cultures. The Chinese definition of mi- 
nority, however, changed from time to time. This was true not only of 
the emperor but of commoners as well, for whom age-groups were 
defined, at least from Ch‘in and Han times on, to determine their 
taxes, labor and military services. The subject is so complicated that 
it must be ieft for a later paper. For the present purpose, it may be 
sufficient to remember that for the most part in Chinese history, an 
emperor of seventeen sui (actually sixteen years of age) was con- 
sidered to be not young, or at least not very young. 

Empress dowagers were sometimes asked to exercise power or 
authority temporarily as an emergency measure, particularly when it 
was found necessary to dethrone an emperor, to enthrone a prince, 
or to announce surrender to an enemy. The first and most famous case 
of dethronement by an empress dowager was that in 74 B.c. when the 


21 History of the (Liu) Sung Dynasty (Sung shu), annals of Wu-ti. 
22 Ch‘un-ming meng-yii lu #EAAAS REBR 6.50b-51a. 
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influential General Huo Kuang #36 asked the empress dowager to 
dethrone Prince Ch‘ang-i &&=.”* Another famous case was under 
the Chin when the powerful General Huan Wen fait dethroned the 
emperor and made him Duke of Hai-hsi #042 by order of the em- 
press dowager.”* These cases have been known in history as the pre- 
cedents of Han Ch‘ang-i and Chin Hai-hsi. They have been copied by 
later generations, most frequently under the Southern Dynasties, a 
fact which seems to reflect the dominance of powerful clans and the 
quick shifts in their balance of power during that era. 

An unusual case of emergency occurred in 1127. The two Sung 
emperors and most of the imperial consorts had been captured and 
sent to North China by the Jurchen. The puppet ruler, Chang Pang- 
ch‘ang #75, not wishing to assume the imperial authority, invited 
an imperial consort to become empress dowager and issued in her 
name a proclamation enthroning an imperial prince (later Kao-tsung) 
as emperor and founding the Southern Sung dynasty. The proclama- 
tion, beautifully composed by Wang Tsao 7£ # in the double-harnessed 
style (p‘ien-¢t‘: SHE) has long been considered a true masterpiece. 
It includes, for instance, the following lines: ‘When the Han House 
suffered misfortune in its tenth generation, it was fitting for Kuang- 
wu to restore the dynasty. Of the nine sons of Duke Hsien of the 
state of Chin, there was only Ch‘ung-erh who was still available for 
succession. Such indeed is the will of heaven, which requires hardly 
any planning by man.” Readers of the translation can appreciate the 
appropriateness of the historical allusions; the beauty of the balanced 
words and phrases in Chinese, however, is practically untranslatable. 

If the enthronement of an imperial prince was a happy occasion, 
the offering of surrender to an enemy was the contrary. This case 
often occurred at the end of a dynasty, when the empress dowager 
and the young emperor faced oncoming conquerors. The sad duty of 
sending a memorial of surrender (hsiang-piao P&#), very much like 
selling the last real estate of a family, had to be performed in the name 
of both mother and son. An unusual example of this case was the so- 
called abdication by the Empress Dowager and Henry P‘u-i in favor 


*3 Arvid Jongchell, Huo Kuang och hans tid (Géteborg, 1930) (trans. of the biography 
of Huo Kuang in the History of the Former Han Dynasty 68 (lieh-chuan 38). 

*4 Biography of Huan Wen in the History of the Chin Dynasty 98 (lich-chuan 68). 

5 Sung hui-yao kao, Vol. 6, 1.25ab. The lines are: BaF -Z IL th, HR Z 
R; RAZTLAA, CRA ZA, BRRE. REAR. 
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of the Republic in 1912. The decree on this occasion, like the memo- 
rials of surrender of earlier times, was well composed. Actually, its 
style was more dignified because, after all, the surrender was made to 
the people and the decree included expressions of friendly hope for 
the Republic. 


Mother’s Right and Wife’s Right 

Modern writers differ considerably in their estimation of the extent 
of a mother’s authority in traditional China. For instance, Lin Yutang 
in My Country and My People (New York, 1935, page 137) says: ‘The 
Chinese woman is, on the whole, a constitutionally sounder animal 
than her male companion, and we still have plenty of matriarchs even 
in the Confucian households.” On the other hand, Olga Lang in 
Chinese Family and Society (New Haven, 1946, page 52) remarks: 
**The widespread idea of a Chinese dowager with enormous power 
does not hold up under careful analysis of the position of women as 
represented, for example, in the Chinese fiction.” On this subject I 
am inclined to agree with Dr. Lin. To the best of my knowledge, up 
to the early years of the Republic, there were still many “‘matriarchs”’ 
or “‘dowagers”’ in large families of the higher classes. The extent of 
their power, although varying from case to case, was on the whole 
considerable. 

Similar to the mother’s rights were the wife’s rights, which were to 
be respected even if the wife did not bear a son. This fact explains 
why, of the coregents toward the end of the Manchu dynasty, Empress 
Dowager Tz‘u-an took precedence over Empress Dowager Tz‘u-hsi, 
because, although Tz‘u-hsi was the mother of T‘ung-chih, Tz‘u-an 
was the first wife of Hsien-feng. In this connection, attention may be 
called to a study by Dr. Niida Noboru {-## HE on the position of the 
mistress of the household in China and her Schliisselgewalt. This 
study of the authority and duties of the woman in charge of the 
household covers the practice of both higher and lower classes, in- 
cluding that of farmers.”® 

To conclude our discussion, some conjectural hypotheses may be 
advanced about the position of women in Chinese and some neighbor- 
ing societies and the possibility of mutual influence. The position of 
women was relatively higher in the royal house of the Shang, which 
had its basis in the eastern part of North China. The high frequency 


26 Niida Noboru, Chiigoku no ndson hazoku ¥f [ij D £2: FR HK (Tokyo, 1952) 243-310. 
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of fraternal succession of Shang kings is possibly a remnant of an 
earlier matrilineal society. As late as early Han times there existed in 
Shantung the institution of wu-erh A% “priestess” or “witch-child,” 
an eldest daughter who was not married but was asked to play the 
leading role in making sacrificial offerings in the family.” This, to- 
gether with other evidence,” indicates that the ancient Chinese cul- 
ture, or at least its eastern branch, may have been matrilineal or even 
matriarchal. Whether this characteristic had anything to do with 
neighboring peoples in Manchuria or Korea remains to be investigated. 

In Han and later times, the position of women in neighboring so- 
cieties to the north of the Chinese world seems to have been on the 
whole higher than that of their sisters in China. For instance, females 
under the Northern Dynasties were said to have been active in society 
and in politics; a woman could seek official posts for her son or protest 
wrongs done to her husband. In contrast, women under the Southern 
Dynasties rarely had any activities outside their households.” Em- 
presses of the Northern Dynasties were notoriously jealous, and it 
was at least partly because of their influence that few princes or offi- 
cials dared to have more than one wife.*® This higher position of 
women in North China may have helped to inspire Wu Chao to de- 
clare herself Emperor. In turn, the Sung empress dowagers may have 
been influenced by Wu Chao and by the powerful empress dowagers 
of Ch‘i-tan.*! That the Jurchen Chin did not produce regent empress 
dowagers may perhaps be explained by several factors: (1) The Jur- 
chen at first practised polygamy without making a distinction be- 
tween the chief wife and other consorts. (2) The rise of the Chin was 
sudden, and their rulers quickly adopted Chinese thought and insti- 
tutions. (3) The Chin had several long-lived emperors, and (4) the 
Chin dynasty did not last very long. The case of the Manchu dynasty 
was similar to that of the Chin, but it lasted long enough to witness 
the reign of Tz‘u-hsi for nearly half a century. 


27 Treatise on Geography” in the History of the Former Han Dynasty, ch. 28B. 

8 E.g., Lin Yutang, My Country and My People 136-137; Li Ssu-mien © RA, 
Ch'in Han shih A (Shanghai, 1947), 487. 

29 Yen-shih chia-hsiin Bf FEFRAM, ch. 1. 

30 Nien-erh-shih cha-chi 15, on empresses of Northern Ch‘i and Sui. 

31 Taking a lesson from earlier empress Cowagers and following the model of Sung 
emperors, the female rulers of the Sung period were on the whole kind to the literati- 
officials. There were no cases of dethronement. 
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NTIL Ts‘ai Mei-piao 452§Z! published his Yiian-tai pat- 
hua-pei chi-lu FCAK BE we RIK? [Collected Records of Yiian 
Dynasty Pai-hua Stelae| in 1955 the earliest known monu- 
ments of the Mongolian language were the so-called ‘Stone of Cinggis 
Qan’” of 1220-1225 and the impression of the seal of Giiyiig affixed 
to a Persian document of 1246.‘ With the publication of Ts‘ai’s book 
we now have a monument which falls between those of 1220-1225 and 
1246 respectively, namely the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1240. 
Ts‘ai, fortunately, included in his book a reproduction of the rub- 
bing of the stele on which the Mongolian text is found.® It is labelled: 
(=)—=BOABG +A ARAE BAH (2) Stele of the Edict of 
1240 at the Shih-fang ta-tzu-we kung® in Chi-yiian.” Although the 


1 Although I have no biographical data on this scholar, it would appear that he is asso- 
ciated with the Chung-kuo k‘o-hsiieh-yiian FA ay 3 weak [Chinese Academy of Sciences]. 

2 Chung-kuo k‘o-hsiieh-yiian yii-yen yen-chiu-so A Bh eS WET [In- 
stitute of Linguistics and Philology of the Chinese Academy of Sciences], Pei-ching 
dL, 1955. Pp. 44133 (+ pl. 1-4). For a review of this work cf. Iriya Yoshitaka A 4c 
iB, “Sai Miho shi hen [Gendai hakuwa-hi shiiroku } wo yomu” 28 329% eR STARA 
ae DES BE 2 ML [Reading the !Gendai hakuwa-hi shiiroku| Compiled by Mr. Sai 
Miho”), Toho gakuho He Fy AARB, Vol. 26, 1956, pp. 186-228. 

3 For the most recent study of this text cf. Louis Hambis, ‘tA propos de la «Pierre de 
Gengis-khan»,” Mélanges publiés par I’ Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, Tome second, 
Bibliotheque de V Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, Volume x1v, Paris, 1960,pp. 141-157. 

4 For the most recent study of this text cf. Antoine Mostaert et Francis Woodman 
Cleaves, ‘Trois Documents Mongols des Archives Secrétes Vaticanes,”’ Harvard Journal 
of Asiatic Studies, Volume 15, Numbers 3 and 4, December, 1952, pp. 419-506 (+ pl. 1- 
vil) (pp. 485-495). 

5 Cf. Plate 2 (herein reproduced as Plate 1). 

6 In the entry on ‘Ssu-kuan” 3¢ 98 (‘‘Temples’) in the Ho-nan t‘ung-chih YO) ih 
7és 50(ts‘e 23).1r2—-38r5 we read (13r10-13v1): 
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Chinese text is the translation of a Mongolian original of which only 
the terminal formulae, including the date, were cut on the same side 
of the stone, it is obvious that, unless the initial formulae and body of 
the Mongolian original were cut on the other side of the stone or on a 
separate stone, the major part of the Mongolian text was never so im- 
mortalized. This is the more regrettable in that, to judge by the word 
alday-situ preserved in the second of the three extant lines of the 
Mongolian text, it probably contained vocabulary of the period which 
as yet has not been recovered through other sources. That we have 
even three lines of the text is owing to the fact that the Taoist monk, 
Ch‘ien Chih-t‘ung $358,” who traced and cut the Chinese text on 
the stone, also traced and cut the three lines of the Mongolian text, 
presumably, to lend a greater air of authority to the Chinese text of 
the Edict. This explains the fact that the letters of several Mongolian 
words are rather grotesquely—in fact, inaccurately— written. It also 
explains the reason for which the readings of two or three words in the 
text are still questionable. 

Ts‘ai Mei-piao informs us that the stele is found in the Chi-yiian- 
hsien #§0A#** in Ho-nan-sheng #/#§¥4.° During the Yiian the Chi- 
yiian-hsien was under the jurisdiction of the Huai-ch‘ing-lu [#B8#.!° 
However, in the time of Ogedei (~ Ogédei) Qayan (1229-1241) the 
region was known as Huai-chou 4%JH."! Inasmuch as the Edict was 
issued to certain officials of the P‘ing-yang-fu lu PEGS H,”? includ- 
ing one in Ch‘in-chou #/H,!* it is clear that the Chinese and Mon- 





The Tzu-wei-kung es gad is located at the foot of the Wang-wu-shan -- = [I], 
100 Ui FA northwest of the Chi-yiian-hsien #¥YA BK. It is the place where Ssu-ma 
Ch‘eng-cheng Bl BK IE ( = Ai) of the T‘ang ff stayed overnight. It was founded at 
the beginning of [the] Shao-sheng #332 [period] [1094-1098] of the Sung 9. It was 
restored during [the] Ta-te 4 [period] [1297-1307] of the Yiian JC. It was rebuilt 
in the 1st year of [the] T‘ien-shun FCA [period] [1457-1464] of the Ming BA.” 

7] have not found any reference to this monk elsewhere. 

8 For Chi-yiian cf. Ting Wen-chiang J 3C7T. et al., Chung-hua min-kuo hsin-ti-t'u 
Fp ae FE BY HU) (Shen-pao Fi HX), Shanghai, 1934, maps 22 and 23, 112° 32! £., 
35° 08 'N. 

® For Ho-nan-sheng cf. op. cit., maps 22 and 23,.28 and ag, and 30 and 31. 

10 Cf. the Yiian shih 58(ts‘e 19) .17v6-18r3. 

Cf. the Yiian shih 58(ts‘e 19).17v6-9. 

12 Cf. the Yiian shih 58(ts‘e 19).35r10-35v3 and 36r6. 

18 Cf. the Yiian shih 58(ts‘e 19).38r1—4. 
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golian texts on the stele at the Shih-fang ta-tzu-wei kung in the Chi- 
yuian-hsien are far removed from the area to which they were directed. 
It is evident that they are not applicable to the Shih-fang ta-tzu-wet 
kung as such. Therefore, the reasons for which they were cut on stone 
at that temple is a matter of speculation. 

The singular importance of the Chinese text of the inscription lies 
in the fact that it is an additional primary source for the story of the 
printing of the Taoist Canon at the beginning of the Yiian—a story of 
which only the most meagre details have been transmitted. 

As to the Mongolian text, it consists of only three lines, presumably, 
the last three of a Biéig which probably did not consist of more than a 
dozen lines in all. Even the three lines which have been preserved 
seem not to be complete, for the text terminates with the words qula- 
yana jil “rat year,” rather than the usual formula which includes the day 
and the month of the year as well as the name of the place where the 
Bitig was written. Such a concluding formula would itself terminate 
with the words . .. biikiit-diir bitibei **. . . [We] have written [it (=the 
Bitig) |, at the moment when [We] were [in] .. . .” At least two words 
in the text present difficuit problems in reading, for they are so im- 
perfectly written that it is virtually impossible to be certain of the ex- 
actitude of the readings which I have proposed. Despite the disap- 
pointing features of the three lines in Mongolian, the existence of the 
word alday-situ alone lends to the text an importance which com- 
mends it to our attention. 

I have included in this article the following reproductions: 

(1) ‘Plate I” (Ts‘ai’s reproduction of a rubbing of the stele). 

(2) ‘Plate II’? (Ts‘ai’s transcription of the Chinese text together 
with his annotations). 

To both Dr. William Hung (#§#2#) and the Reverend Antoine 
Mostaert I wish to express my grateful indebtedness for the material 
assistance which they have given me in the study and solution of 
problems in the Chinese and Mongolian texts respectively. 

In making these acknowledgments, I do not, in any manner, dis- 
claim responsibility for the imperfections of my work. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE CHINESE TEXT 


The Edict (&15')! of the Yeh-k‘o Ho-tun WT 2 (Yeke Qadun),? 
Ta Huang-hou KS)s,* who, as hitherto, conducts the affairs of the 
Eastern Palace (38%)‘ in [virtue of] the Edict (2H)*® of the Em- 
peror,® as well as the Edict (GEE)? of the Concubines (48F),® saying 
to’ the ta-lu-hua-ch‘th @ 84EA (daruyat)° and the kuan-min-huan 
R's" of the P‘ing-yang-fu lu PRAF HR? 

‘Whereas [you,] Tu Feng #13," huan-min-huan of Ch‘in-chou 
bJH,14 may serve as the ¢‘i-ling ta-shih #2 9H KE" to manage (4) '%)"® 
such matters as the cutting [of the blocks] (BEi#)1” of the Tao-tsang- 
ching 34 9R#E"* as well as the building ({£i)!° [of an edifice], if? you 
do not have the time, let your wife (HF)?! be in charge of the man- 
agement [thereof]. Moreover, regardless of? whatsoever t‘ou-hsia 
BAT” official personnel (‘4 A)* and others it may be, they shall 
not disturb [the work]. If [anyone] violate [this], let him be punished 
for his transgression.”””® 

Respect this.” 


SEAL OF 


The 17th day of the grd moon of the year keng-tzu Bt-¥-*" [10 April 
1240]. 


THE EMPEROR” 


A tao-shith 44+: of this kung °° Ch‘ien Chih-t‘ung #27538,*! has 
traced and cut (3%) [the texts] on stone.* 


NOTES TO THE TRANSLATION OF THE CHINESE TEXT 


1 For this term cf. Ed. Chavannes, ‘‘Inscriptions et piéces de chancellerie chinoises de 
lépoque mongole,” T‘oung pao, Série un, Vol. v, 1904, pp. 357-447 (p. 368, n. 3): “un 
édit de ’impératrice-douariére’’ and Chavannes, op. cit., p. 434, n. 3: ‘un décret éma- 
nant de l’impératrice.”’ It is the latter definition which is applicable here. Cf. also Paul 
Ratchnevsky, Un Code des Yuan, Paris, 1937, p. 28, n. 1: “‘’édit .. . rendu par l’Impéra- 
trice.”’ ‘ 

2 In Yeke Qadun ‘Great Empress’’ we have the Mongolian term for the principal wife 
of the emperor. As to Qaduzn, it is an alternate form of Qatun. For the -d- ~ -¢- in Middle 
Mongolian, cf., e.g., Marian Lewicki, La Langue mongole des transcriptions chinoises du 
XIV? siécle. Le Houa-yi yi-yu de 1389, Wroclaw, 1949, p. 107§1. 
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Ts‘ai Mei-piao is undoubtedly right in stating (op. cit., p. '7,n. 2) that Yeke Qadun here 
refers to the Empress Téregene. In the “Hou-fei piao fg 4B #<” (‘Table of Empresses 
and Concubines’’] in the Yiian shih 106(ts‘e 36).1r4-5v we read (1v) under the rubric 
*T‘ai-tsung AeHe”: 

T‘o-lich-ko-na IERNFF HS (Téregene): Sixth Empress. Née Nai-ma-chen 74 FIR 
(Naimajin). When the cyclical year was jen-yin EH [1242], T‘ai-tsung died. The Em- 
press was regent (4@$8J)—four years in all. In the and year of Chih-yiian [1265] she 
was posthumously canonized Chao-tz‘u huang-hou Wks JR.” 

3 In Ta Huang-hou ‘‘Great Empress”’ we have the Chinese translation of the Mongolian 
Yeke Qadun (~ Qatun). 

4 Although the term tang-kung ‘‘Eastern Palace’ is usually used in reference to the 
Huang-t‘ai-tzu © e-Ff- “Crown Prince”’—cf., e.g., the entry in the Yiian shih 92(ts‘e 
31).5v5—6r2—1it is clear that, in this instance, it refers to the ordo or “‘palace”’ in which 
Toregene resided. In the ‘‘Hou-fei piao” (see note 2 above) we read (1r7-8) : 

This being so, [as to] their habitations, then, there was the division of [them by] 
wo-erh-to #% H-J2 (ordo). When they died, in turn, there were regulations [in respect] 
of the perpetual upkeep of the palace [in question. ]”’ 

5 For this term cf. Chavannes, op. cit., p. 368, n. 3: “un édit de l’empereur” and 
Ratchnevsky, op. cit., p. 28, n. 1: “Pédit . . . rendu par l’Empereur.” 

6 J.e., Ogedei (~ Ogidei) Qayan who was born in 1186, ascended the throne on 13 
September 1229, and died on 11 December 1241. Cf. A. C. Moule, ‘‘A Table of the Em- 
perors of the Yiian Dynasty,” Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety 45 (1914).124 + “Table.” 

7 To the definitions of this term given in note 1 above there should also be added that 
of ‘Edict of a Concubine.” 

8 It is virtually impossible to determine to which concubines reference is made. 

9 For the expression $#4 H@ (tao yii) translating a Mongolian -da/-de ~ -ta/-te or -dur/ 
-diir ~ -tur/-tiir .. . hemen “saying to... ,”’ cf. Chavannes, op. cit., p. 368, n. 4, p. 388, 
Nn. 3, p. 396, n. 1, and p. 406, n. 4. 

10 For this term cf. Chavannes, op. cit., p. 389, n. 1, Ratchnevsky, op. cit., p. 32, n. 3, 
and Francis Woodman Cleaves, ‘The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 in Memory of 
Prince Hindu,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, Volume 12, June, 1949, Numbers 1 
and 2, p. 57, n. 178, and p. 124, n. 198. 

11 T.e., “Officials who govern the people.” Cf. e.g., Ratchnevsky, op. cit., p. 32, n. 4. 

12 For P‘ing-yang-fu lu, i.e., the P‘ing-yang-fu Circuit, cf. the Yiian shih 58(ts‘e 19) 
-351T10-35v3, where we read (35r10-35v1) : “At the beginning of the Yiian it (i.e., P‘ing- 
yang-fu) became P‘ing-yang-lu. In the gth year of T‘ai[sic]-te #e [sic] ## [1305], be- 
cause of an earthquake, it was changed to Chin-ning-lu = 34%.” Cf. also Ratchnevsky, 
op. cit., p. 261, n. 1. 

18 T have not succeeded in identifying this person. 

M4 For Ch‘in-chou cf. the Yiian shih 58(ts‘e 19) .38r1-2. 

15 T.e., “Commissioner-in-Charge.” Strictly speaking, the words ¢‘i-ling ta-shih do not 
constitute an established title, although both elements, ¢‘-ling and ta-shth, are used in- 
dependently to designate specific functions. Cf., e.g., Ratchnevsky, op. cit., p. 254, n. 1. 

16 The words kou-tang are frequently encountered in texts of the Yiian period. Used 
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substantively they correspond to the Mongolian iitle ‘‘matter,” “‘affair.”” Cf. Erich Hae- 
nisch, Worterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shi), Geheime Geschichte 
der Mongolen, Leipzig, 1939, p. 161. For an example of their substantive use cf. Ratchney- 
sky, op. cit., p. 293, n. 1. (This is not registered in Francoise Aubin, “Index de «Un Code 
des Yuan» de P. Ratchnevsky,” Mélanges publiés par I’ Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, 
Tome second, Paris, 1960, pp. 423-515.) 

17 For the words fiao-tsao cf. Paul Pelliot, Les Débuts de ’imprimerie en Chine, Oeuvres 
posthumes de Paul Pelliot, Paris, 1953, p. 124, n. 3. 

18 For this edition of the Taoist Canon cf. Pelliot, op. cit., p. 93: ‘Sous les Yuan, un 
Canon taoique, comprenant ,,plus de 7.800 liasses,, , fut gravé 4 P‘ing-yang-fou du Chan- 
si par les soins du $¥$8-f- P‘i-yun-tseu.” For additional details cf. Paul Pelliot, “Compte 
rendu” of Dr. L. Wieger, s.3., Taoisme, Tome 1, in Journal asiatique, Dixiéme série, 
Tome xx, N° 1, Juillet-Aofit 1912, pp. 141-156 (pp. 144-145). 

In an Imperial Rescript (42 4732) of the goth day of the 10th moon of the 18th 
year of Chih-yiian 78 JC, that is, 1 January 1282, in the Pien-wei lu FEB by the 
monk Hsiang-mai jffj of the Yiian in the Taisho shinshi Daizokys KIEA MS KI 
$% 52, No. 2116, pp. 751-781 (pp. 764-765), we read (p. 764b): ‘Moreover, in the 
Wang ¢su-shih = ji EiP cloisters [of] places such as Pao-ting f% IE, Chen-ting IF, 
Tai-yiian AC fM, P‘ing-yang 45H, and Ho-chung-fu Yi] FP fF and in Kuan-hsi fh PG 
there are blocks of the Tao-tsang-ching 34 9R®&.” From this it is clear that the blocks of 
this edition of the Taoist Canon were still in existence in the year 1282. 

19 The words hsiu-kai, although very general in sense, presumably here refer to the 
construction of an edifice where the work may be undertaken. 

20 On 2 December 1955 Professor Lien-sheng Yang informed me that the words [kf Bf 
(shth-chieh) have a conditional force. 

21 | have not succeeded in identifying this person who, to judge by the context, was 
qualified to assume the responsibility which such matters entailed. 

2 The words ARJY (pu i) are equivalent to AN (pu lun). 

3 In ¢‘ou-hsia HA FP we have a variant of the more usual f‘ou-hsia #E'P. For this term 
of which the Mongolian original was ayimay cf. Francis Woodman Cleaves, ‘‘The His- 
toricity of the Baljuna Covenant,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, Volume 18, De- 
cember, 1955, Numbers 3 and 4, pp. 357-421 (p. 365, n. 26). 

*4 T.e., “functionaries of diverse categories.” 

25 In the words 32 SEA (yao tsui-kuo che) we have a formula which is also attested 
in an edict published by Erich Haenisch, Steuergerechtsame der chinesischen Kloster unter 
der Mongolenherrschaft, Leipzig, 1940, p. 59, 1. 9, with the Mongolian original ‘‘ere’uten 
boltuhayi.”? Haenisch, op. cit., p. 63, 1. 24, translated the formula as “‘sollen strafbar 
sein.” It is further attested, with the addition of two words, in an edict published by 
Chavannes, op. cit., p. 403, as —-f#2 32 FESAAF (i-t'i yao tsui-kuo che) which Chavannes 
translated “ils seront punis de la méme peine.”’ In his discussion of this and similar 
formulae Chavannes, op. cit., p. 379, n. 1, suggested: ‘Le mot 34 parait impliquer le sens 
de «se produire», «tel est le fait qui se produit ou qui arrive».”’ This is not correct. The 
words ésui-kuo JBI} constitute a compound “‘cffense-transgression.” Cf. Herbert A. 
Giles, A Chinese-English Dictionary, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 1912, p. 
[1472], no. 11,910: “SEH or SER or FEF or FEE crime; sin; wrong.” 
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26 For the formula #6 JH; (chun tz‘u) cf. Chavannes, op. cit., p. 371, 0. 1, Pp. 390, n. 2, 
and p. 403, n. 2. 

27 As Ogedei (~ Ogddei) Qayan died on 11 December 1241, it is clear that he was still 
alive when this edict was issued and that Téregene was not yet regent. 

28 The seal characters are to be read as follows: Sap P (Huang-ti chih pao). 

29 T.e., Taoist priest. 

30 Lit., ‘palace.’ However, in Taoist terminology the term is used in the sense of 


temple.” 
31 | have not succeeded in identifying this person. 
32 Although I have translated this line here with the Chinese text of the inscription, it 


is found at the very end of the inscription after the Mongolian text. 
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TRANSCRIPTION OF THE MONGOLIAN TEXT 


[1] ene minu iige busi bolyay-san kiimiin 
[2] yeke ..?.. alday-situ boltuyai[.] ene 
[3] bizig qulayana jil 
TRANSLATION OF THE MONGOLIAN TEXT 


[1] The person who shall have contravened’ this? my word,* 
[2] let him be held greatly . . ? . .* punishable.* This 
[3] Writ.° The year of the rat.’ 


NOTES TO THE TRANSLATION OF THE MONGOLIAN TEXT 


1 The words busi bol-yay-san kiimiin “the person who shall have contravened” may be 
compared with the words busi bol-yaqun aran “people who shall contravene” attested in 
the Teheran documents. Cf. Francis Woodman Cleaves, ‘The Mongolian Documents in 
the Musée de Téhéran,”’ Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 16(1953).1-107+Plates 1-0 
(p. 26, “Document III,” 1. 6; p. 32, ‘Document m1,” 1. 14; and p. 49, n. 18 and n. 19). 

The expression busi bolya- ‘to contravene”’ (lit., ‘‘to cause to be other’’) is well at- 
tested in numerous early Mongolian texts. Cf., e.g., Antoine Mostaert et Francis Wood- 
man Cleaves, ‘Trois documents mongols des Archives secrétes vaticanes,” Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies 15(1952).419-516 + “Planches” 1-vi (p. 464, “Lignes 22- 
25"). 

2 My reading of this word is tentative. When compared with the word at the end of the 
second line, which is indubitably ene, it would seem rather to be eyin “thus.” As it is 
written, however, it also suggests -gine, the second half of *Téregine ~ Téregene. If such 
a reading were correct, the first half of the name—Tére—would have appeared at the end 
of the preceding line. However, it seems highly unlikely that the name of the person 
from whom the Bitig emanated would have been fractured in this manner. One would 
expect to find the name of the Empress elevated to the beginning of the line—the first as 
the text has been transmitted—so that we would have Téregine minu iige. 

5 At first glance, it would appear that in minu iige we have a variation of the more usual 
iige manu in which manu is an appositive of the name which immediately precedes (cf., 
e.g., Aryun iige manu). However, unless we are to read -gine minu iige, “Word of me, 
[Tére]gine,” we must understand the words minu iige as I have translated them. From 
the use of iige in this text, it is clear that, despite the occurrence of the term $47 
(t-chih) in the Chinese text, the practice whereby .an edict emanating from an Empress 
came to be designated in Mongolian by the same Chinese term (cf. Mostaert et Cleaves, 
op. cit., p. 435, n. 15) did not yet obtain. 

* The word which follows yeke is written in such a manner that it is diflicult to propose 
a reading which is convincing. As it stands, the word would appear to be nenge or nenke, 
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ange or anke, or possibly nege or neke. Together with yeke it would appear to form a “‘mot- 
couple,”’ but, as none of the suggested readings yields anything which is recognizable 
either independently or in conjunction with yeke, it is futile to speculate as to what the 
word itself or the “‘mot-couple,” if it be such, might signify. For this reason I have pre- 
ferred to leave the word untranscribed and untranslated. 

5 For the reading of the word alday-situ I am indebted to the Reverend Antoine Mos- 
taert, who remarked in a letter of 14 December 1955: 

**Je lis le mot qui suit alday-situ, que j’explique comme étant un adjectif en -tu formé 
sur aldaysi, qui serait synonyme de aldal. Aldaysitu boltuyai serait donc l’équivalent de 
aldaltai boltuyai. Aldasi est un mot attesté. Si aldaysitu est correctement lu, il faut en 
conclure qu’a cété de alda- ce verbe a eu une forme alday-. Pour cette derniére particu- 
larité, l’on ne peut dire a priori que alday- soit impossible, parce que, p. ex. Hist. secr. 
tlay- ‘vaincre’ existe 4 cOté de Hist. secr. et mo. ila- idem.”’ 

Aldasi, as the Reverend Antoine Mostaert has indicated, is an attested word. Cf. Mr. 
Matthew Haltod, Mr. D. Wangchindorji, Mrs. Geshigtogdaho Fu, Miss Vera McGillivray 
and S. J. Gunzel, Mongol-English Practical Dictionary with English Word Reference List, 
The Evangelical Alliance Mission, 1949-1953, p. 20b: “‘Fault, error, mistake.’’ Cf. also 
Folke Boberg, Mongolian-English Dictionary, 1, A-Ghachigho tarani, Stockholm, 1954, 
p. 51b: “Failure.” The word is not registered in Joseph Etienne Kowalewski, Diction- 
naire mongol-russe-frangais, Tome premier, Kasan, 1844. Cf., however, the word aldas, 
op. cit., p. 88b: “une petite faute, défaut.” It is more than probable that aldas is, in fact, 
a misprint for aldasi. (For the synonym aldal cf. also Kowalewski, op. cit., p. 88b: “‘faute, 
erreur, manquement, omission; péché.”’) For the Ordos form of aldasi cf. Antoine Mo- 
staert, Dictionnaire ordos, Tome premier (4-1), The Catholic University—Peking, 1941, 
p. 14b: ‘‘alpa%i perte; diminution de biens, de profits. Cf. alpa-.’’ Cf. also, op. cit., p. 14a, 
for the adjective “‘alpaSi‘t‘G ayant une perte | alpasi‘t‘Z mama commerce dans lequel on 
perd.” 

Although the form aldaysi has not been encountered as such in any Mongolian source, 
it is possible that it is the form of the word on which the Chinese transcriptions of the 
term were based in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. As examples of the term 
abound in Chinese sources of the period, I shall confine myself to but a few which are 
typical of all others. 

In the entry by P‘eng Ta-ya BACHE, under the rubric “Ch‘i shang fa” AeA Ri 
(**Their Rewards and Punishments”’], in the Hei-Ta shih-liieh PRA [Sketch of the 
Affairs of the Black Ta (Ta{tar]) | in the Hai-ning Wang Ching-an hsien-sheng i-shu iy 
ERARAEAIBE edition we read (15v): 

‘**When they capture a city, then they permit them to plunder women and goods (lit., 
‘permit their [= soldiers’ ] plundering women and jade and silk’). Priority in plundering 
depends upon the difference of their merit (lit., ‘[As to] the before or after of plunder- 
ing, they regard the equality or inequality of their merit’). If those who are before stick 
arrows on the gate [of the city], then those who are after do not dare to enter. If there be 
[any who commits an act of] transgression, then they kill him. This is known as (lit., 
‘they call it?) an-ta-hsi #2FJ ZF (alda[y|si).”” 

In the Ta-Yiian ma-cheng chi FTC FHWA [Record of the Horse Administration of the 
Great Yiian] in the Kuang-ts‘ang hsiieh-ch‘iin ts‘ung-shu RB OBE, PR, HB 
—, there is a text (33r7-33v1) which reads as follows: 
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‘Imperial Directive of the 24th day of the 6th moon of jen-ch‘en =f-fe, the 4th year 


** As for] troughs for watering horses (§K Rot) . . . , the households—1,627 house- 
holds in all—according to verification, presently under the jurisdiction of the said du 
(i.e., Hsi-ching lu PG FH) shall provide one trough per household, five ch‘th FR in 
length, one ch‘ih, four ts‘un f in width, the common Mongolian type (@ 4 *P#P). 
[Those in charge of] each place shall furnish draught oxen (Hi 4) to convey [them] to 
the wo-lu-to &4%I% (ordo) for delivery not later than the 10th day of the 7th moon 
[29 July 1232]. No delay shall be permitted (lit., ‘It shall not be permitted to delay”). 
Any disobedience shall be adjudged an an-ta-hsi #R#-F (alda[y|si) offense (lit., “If 
they disobey, they shall be adjudged an-ta-hsi (alda[y]st) offenders”’).’ ” 

In the **Chan-ch‘ih” Mapic (‘Samiti’) in the Yung-lo ta-tien KBAR there are 
several examples of the term. Cf., e.g., 19,416: 

(1) [7r2-5] ‘A Rescript of the 15th day of the 11th moon of chi-ch‘ou Cf, the 1st 
year [2 December 1229] of T‘ai-tsung Huang-ti (Ogedei ~ Ogidei Qayan) : 

*€ ‘The sundry ox stations and horse chan Mj ( jam) (‘stations’) are enjoined [as 
follows].’ 

The gist is as follows: 

* ‘If there are those who demand (j€23&) relay station horses, upon verification, if 
they do not have p‘ai-mien fA] and written authorization (3C4#*), the relay station 
officials who first furnished [them] horses shall be sentenced to servitude (4&) for two 
years and shall be given 70 blows of the rod (fa). The originally commissioned officials 
shall be adjudged an-ta-hsi #R2FF (alda[y]si) offenders (BE)... . One po-hu Fy A 
(‘‘centurion”’) shall be specially ordered to use draught oxen to send [the rice] to per- 
sons who sojourn (fF 4) [there] while trading. They shall not ride relay station horses. 
Violators shall be adjudged an-ta-hsi (alda[y]st) offenders... .’ ” 

(2) [7r8-7v4] ‘This moon [18 November-17 December 1229]... . The Emperor pro- 
mulgated the following items: 

*€ (One: Messengers who come and go without using the relay routes shall be adjudged 
an-ta-hsi #2 (alda[y|si) offenders (GBR). Those who come and go without p‘ai- 
tzu fip-F-, but with written authorization shall also be adjudged an-ta-hsi (alda[y]si) of- 
fenders... . Thus those who come to complain by memorial, the officials shall also be 
adjudged an-ta-hsi (alda[y]si) offenders. Those who are commissioned and dispatched 
by the Court to go on a mission and have p‘ai-tzu and written authorization, if [there are] 
persons who do not listen to [them], they shall also be adjudged an-ta-hsi (alda[y]st) 
offenders. Moreover, they shall be put to death. 

One: Messengers and others shall be furnished daily one chin Jf of meat, one sheng 
FF of flour, and one p‘ing } of wine per day per person... . They shall not request ad- 
ditional amounts. Moreover, they shall not demand and take [any] forcibly. If [there be] 
violators, they shall be adjudged an-ta-hsi (alda[y]si) offenders... .’ ” 

(3) [7v4-6] ‘‘Rescript of the 25th day of the 5th moon of jen-ch‘en, the 4th year [15 
June 1232]: 

* The officials as well as chan-ch‘ih (jamti) personnel and others of the several lu are 
{hereby ] instructed: 

** ‘If a messenger does not have a p‘ai-tzu and written authorization, the relay station 
official who first furnished [him] horses shall be sentenced to servitude for two years and 
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given 70 blows of the rod. The originally commissioned official shall be adjudged an 
an-ta-hsi (alda[y]si) offender... .’” 

(4) [7v8-8r3] ‘‘Rescript of the 5th day of the 2nd moon of kuei-ssu 3S E,, the 5th year 
[17 March 1233]: 

*¢ ‘If there is the furnishing of 1 sheng of rice per day per person, if there are persons 
who as before demand wine, meat, rice, and flour in a disorderly manner, they shall all 
be adjudged an-ta-hsi (alda{y|si) offenders... .’ ” 

(5) [8r5-7] “‘Rescript of the 17th day of the 6th moon [25 July 1233]: 

*¢ ¢. |. Moreover, [in the case of] the places through which they pass, then those who 
furnish relay animals (§f (4) shall not procrastinate. If, because of other matters, they 
demand animals, they shall be adjudged an-ta-hsi (alda[y]si) offenders.’ ” 

(6) [8r8-8v5] “Directive received on the 2ist day [29 July 1233]: 

*€ ©A messenger from the headquarters of the army of K‘uo-ch‘u T‘ai-tzu #9 }H Ae-F- 
(Koti T‘ai-tzu) has come [to inform us that] the relay stations along the route have been 
interrupted. ... 

*€ ‘The above-mentioned chan (jam) (‘‘station”) horses are to be branded with a dis- 
tinctive brand. Only the messengers from the headquarters of the army of K‘uo-ch‘u 
T‘ai-izu (K6tii T‘ai-tzu) shall be allowed to ride [them]. Others shall not be furnished 
[such horses]. If there are other messengers who wish to ride them, those who furnish 
[them] and those who receive them shall all be adjudged an-ta-hsi (alda[y|si) death of- 
fenders. [For] each station there shall be appointed a careful, capable official to take 
charge of [its] business and to care for [the horses] adequately. [The horses] shall not be 
reduced by death. In case of death, immediately, the number shall be made up. If [any 
of] the above-mentioned officials die, the officials present (5§,#F) under the name of the 
respective person shall attend to (#_E) the business. If there be [any] delay, they shall 
all be adjudged an-ta-hsi (alda[y]si) offenders. Messengers who come from the head- 
quarters of the army, if they encounter any trading Hui-hui [5] [5] and other whosoever 
(lit., ‘not selecting it is what do trading Hui-hui and others’’), may seize their horses to 
ride between relay stations. Those who do not give [them to them] shall also be adjudged 
an-ta-hsi (alda[y]st) offenders.’ ” 

Under the rubric ‘Chin tsai lieh hsing-fa jih” ®8S2 98 IAF A [‘Days on which it 
is Forbidden to Slaughter, Hunt, and Administer Punishment’’] in the Yiian tien chang 
HE 57(ts‘e 21).27r2-5 there is a Rescript of Méngke Qayan which reads as follows: 

“Rescript (4257) promulgated by Meng-ko Huang-ti 3¢ BEE 47 (Méngge ~ 
Mongke Qayan) : 

*€ ‘Beginning with this fing-ssu JB, year [1257] (lit., ‘This éing-ssu year making the 
head”), on the 1st day, the 8th day, the 15th day, and the 23rd day—these four days— 
of each moon (##% Fj ), whatsoever it be (lit., ‘‘not selecting it is what’’), so long as it is 
alive (lit., ‘‘only [if] it is that which has life’), persons who secretly kill [it], if they are 
not adjudged an-ta-hsi #E2F (alda[y|si), what is that? (lit., ‘that (Fa) [is] what 
hE)”. 

* *Rescript of Us. [We] have written [it] in the Tien-chih-erh Hh B (?Deljir) field 
(HAH) on the 11th day of the 7th moon in the snake year (22 August 1257).’ ” 

For the Ancient Chinese pronunciation of the character RR (Asi), cf. B. Karlgren, 
Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese, 1923, no. 126: .yiet. For the Ancient 
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Mandarin pronunciation of the same character cf. A. Dragunov, “‘The hPhags-pa Script 
and Ancient Mandarin,”’ Hsspecrua Axagemuu Hayx CCCP (Bulletin de l’Académie des 
Sciences de ?URSS), Orxenenne Tymanutapupix Hayx (Classe des Humanités), 1930, pp. 
627-647; 775-797 (p. 784), no. 163: xt. 

As observed by the Reverend Antoine Mostaert in a letter dated 12 December 1961, 
the use of the character FR (Ast) in these transcriptions is difficult to explain: 

Le probléme est: Comment le caractére S&, qui a cette époque se pronoungait xi, 
peut-il servir 4 rendre la syllabe mongole i? Autrement dit comment le mot #¢F7 & 
peut-il correspondre 4 un mot mongol aldaysi ou aldasi? Je ne puis pas résoudre ce 
probléme. 

‘Autre probléme. Si le caractére & peut transcrire $i dans le mot aldaysi ~ aldati, 
pourquoi rend-il la syllabe 4 dans le nom a ES a lire Boralki (Inscr. de 1335, 1. 38)?”’ 

6 The usual formula in such documents is Bitig manu, *‘Writ of Us.” Cf., e.g., Mo- 
staert et Cleaves, op. cit., p. 433, 1. 13; p. 451, 1. 32; and p. 470, ll. 11-12. Furthermore, 
the formula in question, standing in an absolute relationship, is regularly followed by the 
date in full, by the words bukiit-diir, ‘tat the moment when [we] were,”’ with an indica- 
tion of the locality, and finally by the verb bitibet ** [we] have written [it],”’ the “*[it]’’ re- 
ferring to its antecedent, “Writ of Us.” It is evident from the use of the words ene bitig 
alone that the document is incomplete. 

7 Nicholas Poppe, ‘Remarks on the Vocalism of the Second Syllable in Mongolian,” 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, Volume 14, June, 1951, Numbers 1 and 2, pp. 189- 
207, observed (p. 197) with reference to the assimilation of the vowel *a of the second 
syllable by the vowel *u of the first syllable: ‘‘As an example we may take Mo. guluyana 
‘mouse,’ which is etymologically connected with qula ‘brown’ (with the suffix -yana as in 
altayana, name of a plant, or garayana, also a plant, derived from altan ‘gold’ and gara 
‘black’ respectively), and consequently is a development of an older form *gulayana.” 
The present inscription is the only text in which the older form gulayana has been en- 
countered. 

As the date of such documents is usually given in full, i.e., day, moon, and season, in 
addition to the year (cf., e.g., Mostaert et Cleaves, op. cit., p. 433, 11. 14-153 Pp. 4513 11. 
32-33; and p. 470, 11. 12-19), it is also evident from the use of the words qulayana jil 
alone that the document is incomplete. 
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extreme brevity in its two principal lyric forms. So constricting 

are these—the thirty-one syllable tanka #4™K and the seventeen- 
syllable hatku $F4J—that they would seem inconceivable without the 
techniques of ellipsis, of allusion, of association, through which the 
poet seeks to evoke the latent meanings of his few images. Yet these 
same devices of concentration are used in another major poetic form 
—that of renga SK or “linked verse”—which sustains the intensity 
of the tanka and haku to lengths of dozens, hundreds, or even thou- 
sands of lines. The most spectacular solo flight recorded in Japanese 
literary history is the set of some 23,500 linked verses which the poet- 
novelist Ihara Saikaku Ff) PH#8 (1642-1693) composed at a public 
exhibition in the summer of 1684, during a single day and night. This 
surprising outburst of what has been called ‘the short-winded Japa- 
nese muse” climaxed a series of marathon performances, in the course 
of which Saikaku had several times been outdone by his competitors. 
Why so much energy should have been expended in this kind of versi- 
fication, and what in fact the verses were like, are questions that lead 
back to the obscure it of Japanese linked verse. For Saikaku 
wrote in the “‘free” or “comic” hatkai §Fa# vein, a kind of linked verse 
which was at once the most popular literary genre of the early Toku- 
gawa period and perhaps the most deeply rooted. 

Although hatkai no renga, or hatkai, as it was usually called, bad 
scarcely been recognized as literature before the seventeenth century, 
its role as a poetic diversion was an important one long before that 
time.’ Even the “short renga,”’ often claimed as the direct ancestor of 


J APANESE POETRY has the distinction, however dubious, of 


1 The best concise accounts of early haikai are Itasaka Gen ARI To, ‘“Shoki haikai” #) 
GER, Iwanami koza: Nihon bungakushi S2YEREME: A ALBA SB, 7(1958) and 
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linked verse, was chiefly a witty exchange by means of which a single 
tanka, riddling or otherwise playful in tone, would be composed by 
two poets. The earliest recorded tanka of this sort—hence it has been 
called the first renga—is one which Otomo Yakamochi KfPAR# 
(718-785), principal compiler of the Man’yishi BIE, finished by 
adding to a kami no hu D4 (“upper hemistich”) composed by a 
nun; Yakamochi gave an amorous turn to her phrase “rice fields 
watered from the Saho River” by asking if the “new rice” would be 
eaten all alone.? Another famous example occurs in the tenth-century 
Yamato monogatari K#AM HR, beginning with a more puzzling kami 
no ku: 


Watatsumi no There 
naka ni zo tateru In the ocean 
saoshika wa Stands the deer— 


To which someone responded, completing the tanka: 


aki no yamabe ya Perhaps the autumn mountains 
soko ni miyuran Are reflected in it.’ 


Such verse-capping became a fashionable pastime of the Heian 
period, included in the poetry contests (utaawase WKF) at court. 
Probably it grew out of the long-established courtship practice of ex- 
changing love poems. Indeed, Nijo Yoshimoto —1 58 4 (1320-1388), 
the supreme arbiter of elegance in renga, declared that linked verse 
began with the brief songs sung at the meeting of Izanagi and Izanami, 





Ijichi Tetsuo $F #E4NBK IB, “Waka renga haikai” ABR ERY, Shoryobu hiyo 
(92 BE AE BE (1953)3.1-17. Further details will be found in the relevant articles of the 
indispensable Hazkai daijiten BERK Ae (1957). For bibliography see also Kokugo to 
hohkubungaku [agz% & [BY3C 34(1957)4.120-133, supplemented by the continuing 
bibliographies in the journal, Renga haikai henkya Qt nfk PERS HE. 

I should like to acknowledge my indebtedness to the Stanford-Tokyo Collaborative 
Studies Program which made it possible for me, in the summer of 1958, to discuss these 
and related problems with Professor Konishi Jin’ichi AN P4$E— of Tokyo Kydiku Dai- 
gaku BRAAKS. My thanks are due also to my colleague Itasaka Gen, Visiting 
Lecturer in Japanese Language and Literature at Harvard University, who has kindly 
read the manuscript. 


2 Nihon koten bungaku taikei AAS HAICBRH (1959)5-345- 


3 Jbid., 9.298. The word soko, in association with watatsumi, suggests a pun on soko Jf 
(the ‘‘depths”’ of the ocean). 
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the gods among whose numerous progeny were the islands of Japan. 
On this occasion the god Izanagi sang, “How delightful! I have met 
a lovely maiden”’; and the goddess (who had earlier made the mistake 
of opening the exchange) replied, ‘How delightful! I have met a love- 
ly youth.’ Later lovers, though seldom achieving such awesome sim- 
plicity, often exchanged tanka of considerable wit. For example, we 
find this pair of tanka, probably of the late seventh or early eighth 
century, in the Man’yéshii: 


Narukami no The thunder 

sukoshi toyomite Rumbles a little, 

sashikhumort Clouds thicken, 

ame mo furanu ka_ And there may be rain... 

kimi o todomen Perhaps you will have to spend the night. 
Narukami no The thunder 

sukoshi toyomite Rumbles a little, 

furazutomo But even if no rain falls 

ware wa tomaran I will spend the night... 

amo shi todomeba If you only ask me.® 


A similar but more sophisticated kind of echoing imagery, with a turn 
in meaning, is seen in such exchanges of tanka as those in the Genji 
monogatari Wi KDE. 

Naturally, the verse-capping technique—that of the so-called short 
renga—led to more and more stress on the element of wit, by intro- 
ducing a dissociation of sensibility into the tiny, intricate design of 
the fanka. Riddles were propounded, puns were freely resorted to, 
unexpected associative leaps, beyond the ordinary implications of the 
subject and imagery offered in the first hemistich, came to be regarded 
as the most effective response. Or so at least the scanty evidence sug- 
gests, such verses having rarely been considered worthy of preserva- 
tion. But there is no doubt that verse-capping was stimulated by the 
competitive atmosphere of the utaawase, poetic gatherings which were 


4 Tsukuba mondo Fi, Yk FBS, in the Nihon koten bungaku taihei 66.76. As Yoshimoto 
goes on to point out, another early exponent of renga was the heroic Prince Yamato- 
takeru ] Ae RRS, one of whose verses was replied to in verse by an old man in his en- 
tourage. Since the Prince had sung of passing through Tsukuba, renga has long been 
known as “the way of Tsukuka” (Tsukuba no michi FLY OF). 

5 Nihon koten bungaku taikei 6.191. 
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sometimes enlivened by gambling for high stakes. Often the second 
hemistich (the shimo no ku FP ®4J) was written first, further empha- 
sizing the artificial, intellectual aspect of the exercise; and from this 
it would not have been a long step to adding poetic links both before 
and after a given verse, or, as in the often quoted verses in the Ima 
hagami &$% (1170), to adding a third link to cap the capped 
verse.® This was a process likely to lead to further extension of the 
chain of verses, though how the form actually developed is obscure. 
Probably the influence of the associational techniques used in se- 
quences and anthologies was a critical factor, as Konishi Jin’ichi has 
convincingly argued.’ Thus, however many the missing links in the 
historical sequence of this development, the curious additive process 
went on to its sometimes prodigious lengths. 

What may seem even more curious, perhaps, is that the “distance” 
between the first and third links, or between any two verses separated 
by another, came to be as strictly required as the comparatively close 
associations between adjacent verses. Even two successive verses are 
often so subtly linked as to seem almost unrelated. The several varie- 
ties of linked verse are alike in their basic structure: a seventeen- 
syllable verse is followed by one of fourteen, as in the tanka, then by 
another of seventeen, another of fourteen, and so on, to an agreed 
length. Each verse, while related more or less closely to the preceding 
one, must turn the thread of meaning in a somewhat different direc- 
tion. Since no more than two links may be bound together in a logical 
unity, the total effect seems akin to that of free association, or of a 
highly stylized stream of consciousness technique. As in the horizon- 
tal picture scroll (emakimono #4) , which offers a convenient anal- 
ogy, the varied landscapes of linked verse are seen in a kind of “‘float- 


6 See Donald Keene, Japanese Literature (London, 1953), p- 33- 

7 Association and Progression: Principles of Integration in Anthologies and Se- 
quences of Japanese Court Poetry, A.D. 900-1350,” HJAS 21(1958).67-127. It should 
be remembered, however, that the Chinese form of linked verse (lien-chii Tffi4iJ) was 
known and practiced in Japan during the Heian period, together with the wakan renku 
#0 PF A), a long-popular hybrid of the two. Although Chinese linked verse was unified 
by its subject and thus only superficially similar to the Japanese, its standard lengths of 
fifty and one hundred lines and its concept of a topic for the verses (fushimono itp, 
but soon restricted to the opening verse) were among the influences which helped to 
shape the renga. See Horst Hammitzsch, ‘‘Wakan- und Kanna-renku,”? OE 5(1958). 
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ing perspective,” rather than from a fixed point of view. To ensure 
variety, most sets of linked verse were composed jointly by two, three, 
or more poets gathered at a meeting, formal or informal; often, how- 
ever, this genre was practiced by a single poet, observing the same 
conventions. Such a solo performance (dokugin 94%) was generally 
- regarded as less interesting and as merely a form of training for the 
rigors of group composition. Except for a few individualists like Sai- 
kaku, linked-verse poets preferred to seek harmony in variety by sub- 
ordinating their own poetic impulses to the spirit of the group. 

Always, of course, the poem itself goes from season to season, from 
place to place, from mood to mood, with a dreamlike freedom from the 
limitations of time and space—“‘wie auf einer Flussfahrt durch das 
Marchenland der Wirklichkeit.”* But this delight in the dissolving 
view that blends one set of images with another has been a feature of 
Japanese poetry from earliest times. There is, to cite a particularly 
flagrant example, the device of the kakekotoba #4) or “pivot-word,” 
long the despair of the translator. The ever-changing flow of a linked- 
verse sequence carries this poetic principle to its ultimate—one hesi- 
tates to say logical—conclusion. 

During the twelfth century, then, longer chains of verses were being 
composed, perhaps frequently as a parlor-game in which the partici- 
pants recited one verse after another at a fixed tempo, much as Sai- 
kaku did in his solo linked-verse exhibitions. One is reminded of the 
Japanese word-game of shiri-tori FRY (‘‘tail-catching,”’ forming new 
words in sequence with the first syllable of each taken from the last 
syllable of the word before) or, for that matter, of its current psycho- 
analytical Western counterpart. By the late twelfth century, however, 
the “serious” renga had begun a rapid development under the influ- 
ence both of the hundred-poem tanka sequence (hyahushuuta Ai) 
then in vogue and of the carefully designed imperial anthologies, soon 
to culminate in the Shinkokinsha #t&4# (compiled ca. 1206). Both 
renga composition and anthology-making were important poetic ac- 
tivities at the court of the cloistered but vigorous Emperor Go-toba 
#2 BAGE (1180-1239), himself a poet who liked to compose renga, 
whose own tanka were largely in long, integrated sequences, and who 
saw to it that the Shinkokinshi reached a new height of virtuosity in 


8 Oscar Benl, ‘Das japanische Kettengedicht,’”? ZDMG 104(1954).449. 
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the manipulation of key images to form complex associational pat- 
terns. These patterns were so far from obvious that they have only 
recently been rediscovered by Japanese scholars. Thus, the anthology 
includes poems meticulously arranged to suit the changes in the 
weather, changing landscapes, the succession of blossoming trees and 
flowers, the ceremonial calendar, and, from one poem to the next, 
images linked by association, by contrast, by allusion, and the like. It 
was to such rarefied tastes that the new renga appealed. 

Like the harmonious patterns of association and progression of the 
tanka sequences and anthologies, the linked images of the ushin #t> 
(‘serious,” literally ‘“‘mind-possessing”) school oi renga were con- 
sonant with classical tanka poetics. This was naturally the kind of 
renga favored by such professional courtier-poets of the palace waka- 
dokoro #\GKAT (“Poetry Office’’) as Fujiwara Teika HRURER (1162- 
1241) and Fujiwara Ietaka HME (1158-1237). But there was also a 
mushin #@t» (‘mind-lacking,” or “‘frivolous”) school of renga, de- 
voted to the hazkai mode, and it was this group which preserved some 
of the freedoms of the uninhibited word-game. With the flourishing 
of the serious renga, the mode of comic linked-verse, or hazkat, instead 
of withering away, became more vigorous. Even the most serious poets 
indulged in such diversions at their gatherings. Still, Nijo Yoshimoto 
relegated hazkai to a subordinate place in his influential ‘*Tsukuba 
Collection” (Tsukubashi @ABAB) of 1356, the first imperial an- 
thology of renga; and in the second such anthology, the Shinsen 
Tsukubashit PIA WIE (1495) compiled by the renga master Sdgi 
wi (1421-1502), hatkai were omitted entirely. Nevertheless, Sdgi 
himself composed hazkaz, although these were distinguished from 
standard renga by hardly more than the presence of words of Chinese 
derivation. Such violation of the rules of diction which had long been 
enforced in classical tanka was enough to satisfy the hatkai require- 
ment of a juxtaposition of the vulgar and the elegant. For the “true 
renga,” which had already become established as the most vital poetic 
genre, was composed in accordance with the strict and elaborate 
poetics of the ¢anka, as well as with even more elaborate rules designed 
to enforce the principles of change and continuity in linked verse. 

Rules of one sort or another for the conduct of linked-verse gather- 
ings had of course been necessary from the very beginning. But they 
had sprung up in especial profusion during the thirteenth and four- 
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teenth centuries—that is, until Yoshimoto, of unsurpassed literary 
and political influence at court, codified existing rules for renga in his 
definitive Oan-shinshiki MERI. (1372). Yoshimoto’s rules were en- 
dorsed by imperial decree the following year, and later rule-makers— 
even for the hatkai mode of linked verse—tended to follow them as 
- well. Thus the renga poetics established in the fourteenth century 
continued to exert an influence as long as linked verse was written. 
Besides such superficial matters of decorum as the seating arrange- 
ments and the way of folding the paper used to record a poem, even 
the frequency and distribution of important themes and images were 
subject to minute regulation. For example, the moon had to be men- 
tioned on or before certain fixed verses (seven times in a hyakuin Af, 
a hundred-verse series), and there was a similar rule for cherry blos- 
soms, that prime symbol of spring and the transience of beauty (four 
times in a hyakuin). In the kasen All, the thirty-six-verse series 
which came into vogue in the seventeenth century, cherry blossoms 
appeared twice and the moon three times. 

Poets were customarily reluctant to claim the privilege of using 
these time-honored images before they were forced to do so by the 
rules. However, some things—the horse, the grasshopper, the peony, 
etc.—were considered too obtrusive to mention more than once in a 
single hyakuin. A few words were so alarming that they were tradi- 
tionally supposed to occur only “once in a thousand verses”: oni J& 
(‘demon’), tora Hé (“tiger”), tatsu ke (“dragon”), and onna & 
(“woman”). Again, there were a number of categories of subjects, 
some of which—“‘grass” and “trees,” for instance—could only be 
mentioned in a single link, and not again until five more verses had 
passed (one need wait only three verses if the “grass”’ had been fol- 
lowed by “‘tree,” or vice versa), while others—love, for instance—had 
to be mentioned in at least two but not more than five successive 
verses of a hyakuin. (Love was considered an indispensable theme; 
however, like religion, it was excluded from the opening verses.) If 
autumn or spring happened to be the season implied in a certain 
verse, the next two verses (but not more than five in all) were sup- 
posed to suggest it too. Summer or winter, since they were regarded 
as less conducive to poetic inspiration, could be dropped after a sin- 
gle verse and were not to be endured beyond three verses at the most. 
The rules for the early verses were particularly detailed, in order to 
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establish a smoothly varied pattern.® And this poetic legislation was 
remarkably effective. Indeed, the requirements for the important 
“opening verse” or hokku #4), which had to have both an emotive 
particle (kirejt OF) and a seasonal reference (kigo Fig), have been 
observed by most writers of independent haiku ever since.'° 

Of course even classical renga poets violated some of these rules 
or set up new rules of their own from time to time. Most hazkai poets 
were a good deal freer. Freedom, not to say license, was the keynote 
of the first hatkat collection, the modestly entitled Inu Tsukubashi 
REE, or “Mongrel Tsukuba Collection,” which was compiled 
chiefly by Yamazaki Sdkan WW 5HE (14652-1553?). The Inu Tsuku- 
bashi contains only fragments of linked-verse sequences, in the verse- 
capping manner, but its range of subjects and diction goes far beyond 
the bounds of traditional poetic propriety. And the vulgar is set 
against the conventionally poetic, whether by simply mingling the 
two or by specific parody of well-known poems. A cloudless moon is 
said to be “‘stark naked” (akahadaka), most inelegantly; and one of 
the poet Narihira’s greatest tanka, on the subject of the pain of unre- 


9 For a translation with commentary illustrating renga rules, see Kenneth Yasuda, 
Minase Sangin Hyakuin (Tokyo, 1956) and Donald Keene, Anthology of Japanese Litera- 
ture (New York, 1955), pp. 314-321. On later haikai see Nippon Gakujutsu Shinkokai, 
Hatkai and Haiku (Tokyo, 1958), pp. 93-118, and Horst Hammitzsch, ‘‘Das Sarumino, 
eine Haikai-Sammlung der Bash6-Schule,’? DGNVO (1955) 77.22-37 and 78.44-60. 

10 The locus classicus for the principle that the obligatory season word should corre- 
spond to the actual time of composition is to be found in Sogi’s Azuma mondo ZZ 
in the Nihon koten bungaku taikei 66.218. Sdgi reports that the nun Abutsu [oJ (ip 


Jé, when requested to compose a hokku on the last day of the ninth moon, produced 
this verse: 


Kyo wa haya Today 
ahi no hagiri nt We have already reached 
narinikeri The end of autumn. 


To this the others present added the remaining ninety-nine verses of a hyakuin. The 
following day another gathering was held, and Abutsu was again asked to supply the 
opening verse. She readily responded: 


Kyo wa mata Today . 
fuyu no hajime ni We have once more reached 
narinthert The beginning of winter. 


and proceeded to lecture the company on the importance in composing hokku of con- 
forming to the actual season. 
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quited love, is parodied to refer to a tooth extraction.!! The pair of 
linked verses which opens the oldest printed edition of the Inu Tsuku- 
bashii is typical 'in its mistreatment of a classical image: that of Prin- 
cess Sao (RM, the Goddess of Spring, whose garments are cherry 
blossoms and a robe of mist. 


Kasumi no koromo The robe of mist 


suso wa nurekert Is soaked at the hem, 
Sao-hime no Princess Sao, 

haru tachinagara _On the first day of spring, 
shito o shite Makes water standing . . .” 


The pivot-word in the next-to-last line (tachinagara: “while rising,” 
or “beginning,” as of spring, or simply “standing up”) links the 
goddess—and in a most unladylike way, at that—with one of the vari- 
ous human functions which the hazkaz poet cheerfully intrudes into 
the harmonious world of tanka. Parody, punning, riddling, and irrev- 
erence had existed in earlier hatkai as well, but never so vigorously or 
so pervasively as in those—a wide collection of Muromachi hazkaz, to 
be sure—of the Inu Tsukubashi. 

A great many of its pairs of linked verses are clearly in the old tradi- 
tion of adding a witty seventeen-syllable verse (kami no ku) to an in- 
nocuous shimo no ku, in the manner later known as mackuzuke Bi 4) ft 
(‘‘front-verse linking’’), which was practiced by Saikaku, among oth- 
ers, and which led eventually to the impudent, satirical senrya JNM. 
Like senryi, the Inu Tsukubashii verses range far beyond the polite 
subjects of tanka and classical renga—even to the frankly ribald. And 
the fact that this often vulgar humor was carefully written down and 
preserved in a collection which is itself a parody of one of the imperial 
anthologies, is the clearest evidence of the growing power of what had 
been a literary underground movement. 

A rather more sober tendency in Muromachi hazkaz is represented 
by the collection of ten hundred-verse sequences completed by Ara- 
kida Moritake 5é7¢FASFIR. (1473-1549) in 1540 and entitled Hazkai 
no renga dohugin senku PEaa7ZTEMKIGY FJ (“One Thousand Solo 
Haikai Verses”). ‘‘Moritake’s Thousand Verses”? (Moritake senku), 


1 Nihon haisho taikei A ASHEBE ASK (1926)6.38, 41. 
12 Ibid., p. 37. 
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as they are usually known, are not only decorous in comparison with 
those of the Inu Tsukubashii but obedient to the formal discipline of 
serious renga composition. Moritake pointed out that many renga 
masters had written hazkat, and he strongly disapproved of hatkai by 
anyone without renga training, as well as of hatkat which were marred 
by solecisms or excessively colloquial diction; indeed, he went so far 
as to express the view that hazkaz ought not to differ in the least from 
“true renga,” except by being “humorous” (okashz).* Although his 
verses were seldom actually funny by any standards, he evidently felt 
obliged to defend his hazkai from the charge of utter frivolity. His 
efforts to establish hatkai as a major genre were to be repeated with 
success by poets of the seventeenth century; its acceptance as an im- 
portant means of literary expression was achieved only after its circle 
of devotees had widened to include many members of the rising class 
of well-to-do townsmen, persons outside the clergy and military or 
court aristocracy—who were the repositories of the traditional cul- 
ture. Yet neither Sdkan nor Moritake were ordinary plebeians of the 
sort that were taking a greater and greater part in hatkat composition: 
Sokan was a scholar and Buddhist priest, probably of aristocratic 
lineage; and Moritake, who was a Shinto priest, eventually became 
head of the great Ise Shrines. Both were also masters of the classical 
renga. 

It was in the seventeenth century, after the conclusion of the long 
medieval wars, that hazkaz at last became a recognized literary form— 
the most popular of all until the rise of the ukiyo-2dshi 7FTERE-F- school 
of fiction-writing, itself strongly influenced by hazkaz. In an age of 
peace and prosperity under Tokugawa rule, commercial printing be- 
gan to flourish, and hatkaz books were published in increasing num- 
bers. The first new anthology appeared in 1633, preceded only by a 
movable-type edition of the ‘Mongrel Tsukuba,” to which it respect- 
fully alluded by its filial title of Enokosha K-¥-, or “Puppy Collec- 
tion.” In the next fifty years nearly three hundred works concerned 
with hazkai were published. Soon hazkai poets were appearing all over 
Japan, though especially in the great cities of Kyoto, Osaka, and Edo, 
and the production of light verse became something of a cultural in- 
dustry. Teachers and critics of hatkai were beginning to make a living 


13 Jbid., p. 33. 
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at it; some later ones made a very good living. Rule-books were pub- 
lished too, beginning in 1636 and culminating fifteen years later in the 
influential Gosan #4 (‘‘August Umbrella”) of Matsunaga Teitoku #& 
3k A (1571-1653). Yet it was only reluctantly that Teitoku accept- 
ed his role as leader of the hatkat movement. Like his predecessors, he 
regarded himself as primarily a renga poet. The formality of practice 
by his school reflected his own background as well as the somewhat 
uneasy respect for culture of the newly prosperous townsmen who 
studied under him. 

Teitoku provided his pupils with extremely detailed instructions 
on the proper way of writing hazkaz, insisting in particular that they 
include haigon $F (“haikai words,” words which were taboo in 
renga) in each verse. Lists of such words were soon being supplied to 
the many who needed them. This sort of paradoxically stereotyped 
novelty extended to subject matter as well as to diction. There was 
also a growing tendency to prescribe correct associations, and, above 
all, to exclude coarseness. Indeed, Teitoku not only criticized the 
livelier verses of the Inu Tsukubashii, which was accepted as the classic 
hatkai anthology, but went so far as to rewrite them. For example, he 
proposed that the lines about the robe of mist soaked at the hem 
(quoted above) be followed by these: 


Amabito ya A heavenly being 
amakudarurashi Seems to have descended— 
haru no umi The sea in springtime." 


Under such leadership, hatkai became a well-regulated, demanding, 
and eminently respectable art. 

In the latter half of the seventeenth century, however, Teitoku’s 
conservatism was challenged by a number of new, comparatively un- 
learned poets. Foremost among these, and the most talented and 
energetic of all, was Saikaku. Although his so-called Danrin RR 
school had as its nominal head the poet Nishiyama Sdin est 


14 Thid., p. 61. 

15 The name Danrin (‘‘Sermon-Forest’’, an irreverent allusion to a Buddhist training 
center for priests) came from that of the meeting-place of a group of haikai poets whom 
Soin visited while in Edo during the summer of 1675. A hokku which he composed for 
them combined the image of plum blossoms (alluding to his own haikai name of Baid fp 
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(1605-1682), there seems no doubt that Sdin, who was a former 
samurai and who was accomplished in renga as well as hazkaz, held the 
place of honor chiefly because of his age, background, and prestige. 
Sdin’s verses are still frequently anthologized, perhaps more frequent- 
ly than those of any other hazkai poet before Basho; but that is prob- 
ably because his style is neither so dry as Teitoku’s nor so difficult as 
Saikaku’s. Still, he did on occasion write such parody hokku as this: 


Nagamu to te Gazing on and on 
hana ni moitashi _‘ Till the blossoms have become 
kubi no hone A pain in the neck.® 


The first two lines are borrowed from a familiar tanka, but end with 
a pun which can be taken in the colloquial—and quite literal—sense 
of “painful.” Thus Sdin shatters the lyrical mood much as Teitoku, 
though reversing the process, joins a prosaic proverb to an elegant 
allusion: 


Hana yori mo Bread rather than blossoms— 
dango ya arite Is that why 
haeru kari The wild geese return?!” 


But Soin does not go so far as Saikaku in leaping from one verse to 
$) with that of ‘the trees of the Sermon-Forest.”” Ten hyakuin were completed in three 
days, and published in 1675 under the title Danrin toppyakuin RAK A RA- 

16 Hydshaku Edo bungaku sosho PERRY. A 3C BEB (1935)7.26. The hokku parod- 
ies a Shinkokinshii tanka by the priest Saigyd P44} (1118-1190) : 


Nagamu to te Gazing on and on 

hana ni mo itaku Till the blossoms have become 
narenureba Painfully dear, 

chiru wakare koso And the parting when they fall 
hanashikarihere Brings deep sadness. 


17 Hytshaku Edo bungaku sdsho 7.11. The proverb hana yori dango (‘Dumplings before 
cherry blossoms’’) has called to mind a familiar poetic conceit about the wild geese 
abandoning the prospect of cherry blossoms to return in spring to their dreary northern 
home. Teitoku may have had in mind specifically the Kokinshi tanka: 


Haru-gasumi Though spring haze spreads, 
tatsu o misutete The wild geese 

yuku hari wa Fly away— 

hana naki sato ni Because they are at home 


Sumi ya naraeru Only in flowerless villages? 
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the next; his practice in linking verses, as in writing hokku, is more 
conservative, closer to the Teitoku-school orthodoxy which Saikaku 
called “old style” (hofi 4 JA). 

Certainly Saikaku and the other young Danrin poets, in Osaka, 
Kyoto, and Edo, were the most vigorous exponents of the “new 
style” (shimpi $f /&\.), which members of the Teitoku school did their 
best to discredit. Saikaku’s exhibitionistic solo feats were part of the 
battle between the new and old styles, and probably far too new and 
exuberant for Sdin’s taste. But even during the 1670’s when Danrin 
influence was at its height, the Teitoku school remained an important 
one, the authority against which Saikaku and the others of his group 
were rebelling. The freedoms claimed by these poets, though perhaps 
mild enough to a modern view, were regarded as extremely daring. 
Besides permitting themselves certain metrical irregularities, they 
based many of their verses on a humorous, realistic observation of the 
world about them—not only of the charms of nature, but also of those 
of the theater and the brothel quarter, and of all the other facets of 
city life. Yet any examination of Saikaku’s linked verse, however cur- 
sory, shows that it has both the characteristics of his prose fiction— 
a profusion of imagery suggesting free association at its most libertine, 
touched with wit and an often cynical gaiety—and many of the char- 
acteristics of linked verse of the aristocratic renga tradition. The 
violence which he does to that tradition depends upon a thorough 
grounding in it. 

Danrin poets, thus, were not so radical as the polemics of the time 
might suggest. Still, their “new style’ marked a distinct change to- 
ward the style developed by the poet Matsuo Basho BRE (1644- 
1694), which has held a position of supremacy to the present day. 
Danrin taste avoided the stereotyped associations of earlier seven- 
teenth-century hazkaz, in favor of a fresh, spontaneous play of wit and 
realism. Instead of merely being humorous by vulgarizing traditional 
poetic materials, the Danrin poets also often reversed the technique 
of ironic juxtaposition and used an elegant, traditional manner in 
treating subjects which were, by the old standards, hopelessly vulgar. 
Other Danrin characteristics were its use of a more Chinese vocabu- 
lary, of wider, more imaginative links between verses, of a technique 
of extreme allusive indirection. Basho had begun his own career by 
writing in the Danrin vein—his earliest verses appeared in 1664, two 
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years before those of Saikaku—and it was the application of Danrin 
techniques to poetry of high seriousness that marked his revolutionary 
new style. Soon there was a great increase in the popularity of the 
comic maekuzuke style of versification, which had become a stepping- 
stone to hatkai for those who lacked training in tanka and renga; and 
during Saikaku’s later years the vogue of maekuzuke and a variety of 
related forms (zappai HEE) began to surpass that of Danrin hazkai. 
Eventually the poetics of Basho became orthodox for hazkai, and only 
Kobayashi Issa A»$k—4E (1763-1827), among the major eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century poets, admitted a comic element to his hazkai 
verses. Most Danrin followers had long since turned to machuzuke. 
Such was the success of Bashd’s sober, dedicated school of hatkai 
(though only after his death) that Saikaku’s hazkai have long lan- 
guished unread—even unstudied. They are indeed the antithesis of 
conventional modern Japanese poetic tastes. Today, Saikaku’s novels 
and stories have been elevated to the rank of classics of Tokugawa 
literature and enjoy a good deal of popularity, chiefly for their erotic 
realism, but his poetic virtuosity seems merely an incredible legend. 
Yet the fact is that he continued to write hazkaz, and to regard himself 
as a hatkai poet, even after turning to prose fiction in 1682. His most 
astonishing feat of solo versification—composing, under suitably leni- 
ent ground rules, 23,500 verses in a single day and night—was per- 
formed in 1684,'° and in his last years he was once again an active 
figure in the hazkai world. Indeed, one of the most important, though 
least accessible, of his works is the hundred-link solo hatkai which he 
probably composed in the autumn of 1692, the year before his death.’® 


18 Improbable as this marathon hatkai may seem, it is now generally accepted as 
historical fact. Evidence for its authenticity is summarized in Noma Koshin ¥F [HJ] 3é ke, 
Saikaku nempu hosho PG Sy se Me RZ (1952), pp. 149-153. However, the manuscript 
has been lost; for obvious reasons, both commercial and literary, it was never published. 

19 See Fujimura Tsukuru #RATHE, Yakucha Saikaku zensha PERE PHS 246 (1947) 
2.269-417. Unfortunately, a trustworthy edition of this hyakuin has not yet appeared. 
The manuscript exists in a superb sixty-foot scroll, with commentary by Saikaku himself 
as well as illustrations which have been attributed to him, in the possession of the Tenri 
SHE Library. Saikaku’s commentary is sometimes more obscure than the verses them- 
selves. Much of it is simply a free-ranging fantasy on the same themes and images as the 
verses—a vivid illustration, like all his novels and stories, of the hatkai manner in prose. 
On Saikaku’s use of haikai technique in Nippon eitaigura H BK (1688), see G. W. 
Sargent, tr., The Japanese Family Storehouse (Cambridge, England, 1959), pp. XXIX-XXXIX. 
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A translation of its first eight verses (the sho-omote #)#”) will at 
least serve to illustrate some of the characteristics of the Danrin style 
as well as its general fidelity to the rules of formal linked-verse com- 
position. Although the opening verses are always comparatively quiet 
in tone, even this fragment of a late hyakuin—one of Saikaku’s less 
daring works—will suggest the range and compression of his style. 


1. Yamatoji ni The long roads of Japan— 
yamaji tsumoreba __ If you calculate the mountain path, 
chiyo no kiku Chrysanthemums for a thousand ages. 


The hokku begins on an auspicious note, probably with an allusion 
to the time and place of its composition: the season word is kihu 48 
(“‘chrysanthemum”), a flower which blooms in autumn, and Saikaku 
is thought to have been visiting the Kumano #8=F district in the 
mountainous province of Kii #2. The noun phrase chiyo no kiku, 
which rounds off the verse and gives it the necessary resonance, sug- 
gests the endless prosperity of Japan as well as the longevity of the 
Japanese. Further, there is an allusion to the Chrysanthemum Festival 
(Chéys HB, celebrated on the ninth day of the ninth moon) and to 
the supposedly Chinese legend of its origin.” According to the leg- 
end, King Mu # of Chou, angered by a breach of etiquette, exiled a 
favorite youth to a mountain valley three hundred li # from the 
palace; there, the youth drank chrysanthemum dew and attained im- 
mortality. Not only has the festival been imported into Japan (where 
a similar elixir, a chrysanthemum wine, was prepared by dropping 
petals of the flower into sake); but, since the Japanese 7 # (2.44 


20 Literally, the “‘first-outside” manuscript sheet. A hyakuin was written on four oblong 
sheets of paper, each of which was folded lengthwise. Eight verses were written on the 
face of the first sheet, above the fold, and fourteen on the other half; there were fourteen 
each on the two halves of the second and third sheets, and fourteen and eight, respec- 
tively, on the front and back of the last folded sheet. These were the groupings within 
which renga rules prescribed such matters as the proper stations of the “‘moon”’ and 


‘*blossom’’ verses. 
21 My colleague Lien-sheng Yang informs me that this legend is not found in Chinese 


sources. Moriya Mitsuo “F)/% S¢@hHE suggests that it may have been a Japanese inven- 
tion: Kochi Keiso saijiki PERE FA\AE wR FRE, (1950), pp. 170-173. The legend is fre- 
quently alluded to in nd §B plays and is the subject of the play Kiku-jido 44) $¥ BB; the 
earliest Japanese source appears to be a passage in scroll 13 of the Taiheiki FABRE 


(Nihon bungaku taiiet HAXBKSR [1915 ]17-357-358). 
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miles) is six times as long as the Jz, the festival itself must be six times 
as efficacious. At first glance, the diction of this verse seems to be im- 
peccably classical. Then one notices that tsumoreba (‘if you calcu- 
late’’), though written in kana, is not the proper classical verb tsumoru 
(“to pile up,” as of snow) but a prosaic, businesslike word, and hence 
a haigon. The echoic Yamatoji and yamaji are both elegant words 
found in the classical tanka anthologies, and even kzku is one of the 
few words derived from the Chinese which are permissible in classical 
tanka. 


2. dmu mo tsukint Even the parrot is at home under our moon 
narete hitomane __ And begins to mimic us. 


The second verse (wakiku ¥h*8], literally ‘side verse”) continues 
the far-fetched, exotic mood of the hokku, to which it must be closely 
linked. The chief link here is that the parrot is a foreign bird, natu- 
ralized, like the Chrysanthemum Festival, in Japan; it has even begun 
to chatter in Japanese. To be sure, the link is an unorthodox and 
rather comic one, as is the combination of moon and parrot—one 
would expect the hototogisu R¥K% (“cuckoo”). Another curiosity is 
that the moon—which must appear by the seventh verse—is used so 
early. As a symbol of autumn (unless qualified), it continues the sea- 


son of the hokku. 


% yahusha-gasa Actors in their sedge hats— 
aki no yiibe ni Stared at endlessly 
mitsukushite In the autumn evening. 


Here the human element suggested in the wakiku comes into the 
foreground: a realistic street scene of actors going home after the 
play, their admirers peering into their shadowed faces as they go by. 
It is still evening, the season is explicitly autumn, and the verse ends, 
correctly, in the inconclusive -fe form of the verb. Since the parrots 
mentioned above would have been exhibited in a show-booth, they are 
part of the same disreputable but glamorous theatrical world. 


4. kiru mono tatamu _ Packing up their clothes 
yado no funamachit As they wait for the boat. 


The sightseers have finished their playgoing and are waiting for the 
boat which will take them home to the provinces. The ‘sedge hats” 
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above are linked to the “‘clothes”’ of this verse, but the seasonal refer- 
ence has been dropped. It is the next day—a bustling, cheerful scene. 


5. umoregi ni A shell clinging 
toritsuku kat no To a bit of driftwood— 
na o tazune The travelers ask its name. 


While waiting (departure times were very uncertain), the travelers 
stroll along the shore and happen to find a strange shell. “‘Driftwood” 
is linked to “‘boat,” but the scene has turned from gay to quiet, with 


an air of mystery. 


6. hiden no hemuri The smoke of a secret tradition 
homoru myoyaku Hangs over a sovereign remedy. 


The smoke suggests burning driftwood, or, in the new context, a 
medicine prepared by burning shells. A further possible link is that 
ointments were kept in shells. There is a hint of quackery in that the 
earlier “shell” had not even been satisfactorily identified. 


7. hanjin no The instructions 
gun no shinan ni ___— For a crucial battle 
rt o semete Leave nothing to chance. 


Another kind of tradition: the smoke of drug-making is linked to 
that of signal fires, waterproof torches, and other secret devices of the 
art of war. A new and sterner note has been struck. 


8. kodomo ni korasu _—To teach a child— 
mado no yuki no yo An open window on a snowy night. 


The verse alludes to a tradition of rigorous child-rearing (Sun 
K‘ang $i of the Chin & dynasty studied by the snow-light from an 
open window). The notion of thus preparing for the battle of life is 
linked to the “battle” of the preceding verse, as teaching is linked to 
logic. Here, of course, the season is winter. 

And Saikaku continues, on the other side of the first fold (sho-ura 
4) %£), with a spring verse about a mock-ghost frightening a naughty 
child, another about an abandoned temple which is really haunted, a 
late spring verse about a scandal at a worldly temple, and still others 
as varied as these. But in hazkai, as in renga, one should look neither 
forward nor back. Each verse, each moment, is to be savored for itself, 
in its ineluctable relation to what immediately precedes it. 
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the main stages of development in organized official histori- 

ography between the beginning of T‘ang dynasty in 618 and 
the time of Historiographer Liu Chih-chi’s threatened resignation in 
the latter part of 708?? What were the T‘ang departures from the 
practice of the preceding Sui dynasty in the organization for official 
historiography? Where were the various T‘ang historiographical of- 
fices situated? How were they related to the other divisions of the 
T‘ang government? I must confess that I have not answered all these 
questions to my own satisfaction. There are still areas of obscurity and 
uncertainty, and some of my findings are merely hypothetical. 

During this period of ninety years the literary products of official 
historiography were mainly of four categories: 1) The audience 
records (Ch‘i-chii chu 2}8%£). 2) The veritable chronicles (Shih-lu 
BGK). 3) The dynastic history (Kuo-shih BJS#). 4) The histories 
of former dynasties (Ch‘ien-tai shih BUTT). 

The audience records were compiled by Audience Recorders, who, 
under varying titles, belonged at first to the Imperial Secretarial 
Division (Chung-shu sheng #44), then to the Imperial Chancellery 
Division (Men-hsia sheng FAF%), and finally were divided between 
the two Divisions. We shall not take up here the puzzling changes 
affecting the quality of the audience records,* for, though Audience 
Recorders were also characterized as historiographical officers (shzh- 
huan $2) in T‘ang documents, their offices were not in the Bureau 
of Historiography (Shih-kuan 3#f#).-‘Their product, the audience 
records, was only important raw material that had to be sent to the 
Bureau of Historiography, where it had to be cut, trimmed, mixed 
with other material, rearranged, and repolished in order to produce 


[em are the questions I have sought to answer: What were 
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the veritable chronicles and dynastic histories. In other words, the 
work in the Bureau of Historiography had to contain a measure of 
research and editing. 

This sort of historiography at the close of the Sui dynasty officially 
belonged to the Bureau of Literary Compositions (Chu-tso ts‘ao 346 
#), which had, as its principal functionaries, two Writers (Chu-tso 
lang 3#E 88) and twelve Associate Writers (Chu-tso tso-lang 384 4 
BB), and which was a subordinate organ of the Imperial Library Divi- 
sion (Pi-shu sheng #4), under a Director (Ling 4), an Associate 
Director (Shao-ling 2>4*), and an Assistant Director (Ch‘eng 2%). 
The T‘ang court continued this structure until 621, when there oc- 
curred such changes as the titles of the Director, the Associate Di- 
rector, and the Bureau of Literary Compositions being altered to 
Chien %&, Shao-chien 2%, and Chu-tso chii 3¢4E@ respectively, and 
the number of the Associate Writers being reduced to four.‘ It has 
never been explained why such changes were made. The reduction of 
the number of Associate Writers is especially puzzling if we recall that 
this was close to the time, 621-622, when the great historiographer 
Ling-hu Te-fen advised Emperor Kao-tsu on the urgency of a grand 
historiographical project and the necessity to search for and purchase 
books for the Imperial Library.® That a bureau charged with histori- 
ographical duties should have its staff greatly reduced on the eve of a 
gigantic historiographical undertaking may perhaps justify the specu- 
lation that it might have some bearing on the initial steps leading to 
the complete detachment of historiography from the Bureau of Lit- 
erary Compositions. 

The gigantic historiographical project was authorized by an edict, 
on February 1, 623, specifying the compilation of the histories of six 
of the former dynasties and appointing for each of these two or three 
officials concurrently as compilers. It is not said at what place the 
compilation was conducted, but we are told that, after several years 
without success, the project was suspended. Then, in the third year 
of Cheng-kuan, namely in the interval between January 30, 629 and 
February 17, 630, Emperor T‘ai-tsung reordered the compilation of 
five of these histories, and the new assignments were: for the Northern 
Chou dynasty, Ling-hu Te-fen and Librarian Ts‘en Wen-pen; for the 
Northern Ch‘i dynasty, Assistant Secretary Li Po-yiieh; for the Liang 
and the Ch‘en dynasties, Writer Yao Ssu-lien; for the Sui dynasty, 
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Director of the Imperial Library Wei Cheng, who was also to supervise 
the compilation of these various histories together with First Execu- 
tive Fang Hsiian-ling.® 

This resurrected and modified historiographical project, said to 
have dated from the third year of Cheng-kuan, constitutes a critical 
problem which concerns the beginning of the T‘ang Bureau of Histo- 
riography, as to time, as to place, as to the name of the organ, and as 
to the nature of its work. 

The T‘ang Manual of Government says merely: “At the beginning 
of the Cheng-kuan period [627-649], the Bureau of Historiography 
was separately established within the Palace, especially charged with 
Dynastic historiography.’ Did the compilers of the Manual, ca. 739, 
mean that the bureau was established before the third year of Cheng- 
kuan? Was it exclusively devoted to the veritable chronicles and 
dynastic histories of T‘ang? Could it have taken on also the histories 
of dynasties before T‘ang? 

Li Hua wrote his ‘Account of the Bureau of Literary Composi- 
tions” in 748 and said therein: “At the beginning of the Cheng-kuan 
period, Duke Wen-chao of Liang and Duke Wen-cheng of Cheng (@ 
IMB ZS , BKIC AZ; namely, Fang Hsiian-ling and Wei Cheng) were 
ordered to lead the brilliantly talented scholars in the compilation of 
the Histories of the Five Dynasties (Wu-tai shih ACS). The Emperor 
personally attended to the editing in complete agreement with the 
principles of Confucius’ Spring and Autumn Annals. How magnificent 
was the glory of historians! Hence a Bureau was established within the 
Palace with specially appointed historiographers. Though a Writer 
of the Bureau of Literary Compositions was often appointed histori- 
ographer concurrently, to the old Bureau was left only the function of 
composing such texts as funerary and sacrificial pieces.’* Here, it 
may be observed, though the part played by the emperor was exag- 
gerated, it was the compilation of the Histories of the Five Dynasties 
that brought about the establishment of a bureau for historiographers 
within the palace. 

Tu Yu’s Survey of Institutions has this to say: “In the intercalary 
twelfth month of the third year of Cheng-kuan (January 19 to Febru- 
ary 17, 630), the Bureau of Historiography (Shih-kuan) was moved to 
a situation north of the Imperial Chancellery Division, and a State 
Minister (Tsai-hsiang #8) was appointed Supervisor of Dynastic 
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Historiography (Chien-hsiu huo-shih &1E( 32). Henceforth, the Bu- 


reau of Literary Compositions was relieved of its historiographical 
function.” 

The Collection of T’ang Regulations and Procedures repeats this 
account with but slight verbal differences.’ It has, however, two other 
curious entries. One of these says, “In the intercalary twelfth month 
of the twenty-third year of Cheng-kuan, the Bureau of Historiography 
was established at the Imperial Chancellery Division, and a State 
Minister (Ysai-ch‘en 32f) was to supervise historiography.’ The 
other says, “In the third year of Cheng-kuan, the Imperial Library 
Palace Division (Pi-shu Nei-sheng iA) was established at (yii 
#) the Chung-shu 'P# in order to compile the Histories of the Five 
Dynastves.””!* It may be observed that, since there was no intercalary 
twelfth month in the twenty-third year of Cheng-kuan, the third year 
must have been meant. Yet, there are haunting questions. Was the 
Bureau of Historiography established for the first time then, or was 
it then merely moved from one place to another? Was it then placed 
within, and made a part of, the Chancellery, or was it merely situated 
outside and to the north of it? What was the Imperial Library Palace 
Division? What had become of it after the third year of Cheng-kuan? 
Is there a textual corruption in the phrase “‘yii Chung-shu’’? 

The compilers of the New T‘ang History might have conducted 
some research on such questions; their conclusion was: “In the third 
year of Cheng-kuan, the Bureau of Historiography was established at 
the Imperial Chancellery Division. . . . Moreover, at the Imperial 
Secretarial Division was established the Imperial Library Palace Divi- 
sion in order to compile the Histories of the Five Dynasties.”* This 
statement naturally led to the conception (more or less shared by all 
subsequent writers!‘) of the simultaneous creation of two histori- 
ographical organs in the third year of Cheng-kuan: one for the pur- 
pose of compiling the histories of former dynasties, the Imperial Li- 
brary Palace Division, situated within the Secretariat in the court to 
the west of the main audience hall; and the other, for the purpose of 
compiling the chronicles and histories of the T‘ang dynasty, the Bu- 
reau of Historiography, situated within the Chancellery in the court 
to the east of the main audience hall. 

I doubt the correctness of this picture. The Imperial Library Palace 
Division was a Sui institution, which was very likely in a library 
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building within the Palace Precincts or in a structure not far from it, 
because the officials therein were charged with collating books.!® The 
place must have been in existence at the beginning of T‘ang, for, in 
an edict on November 26, 618, Emperor Kao-tsu ordered the estab- 
lishment of a special elementary school at the Imperial Library Divi- 
sion (which was on the fifth street south of the Palace Precincts"®), 
referring to it as the Imperial Library Extramural Division (Pi-shu 
wai-sheng ii A-44), as if to distinguish it from the place within the 
Palace Precincts.!’ That this place within the Palace Precincts was in 
the third year of Cheng-kuan the quarters for the compilation of the 
Histories of the Five Dynastves may indeed be correct, for, according to 
the short biographical sketches of Ching Po,!* Ching was ordered to 
proceed to the Imperial Library Palace Division to help Yen Shih-ku 
and K‘ung Ying-ta in the compilation of the history of the Sui dy- 
nasty, and, in the light of Yen’s and K‘ung’s records, this occurred 
very likely in the third or the fourth year of Cheng-kuan.!® But the 
work on the Histories of the Five Dynasties seems to have commenced 
one or two years before the third year of Cheng-kuan. Liu Chih-chi 
mentioned that Yao Ssu-lien began his work in the second year of 
Cheng-kuan.”° Assistant Secretary Li Po-yiieh’s receiving the order to 
compile the history of Northern Ch‘i must have been in the first or 
the second year, for sometime in the second year Li had been pro- 
moted to be the Vice-Minister of Propriety (Zi-pu shih-lang ita BFF 
R§).21 I am inclined to speculate that Yao and Li might have com- 


_ menced to work in the Imperial Library Palace Division also. 


Since the work, at least in part, had started before the third year of 
Cheng-kuan and since the place, Imperial Library Palace Division, 
was already in existence, it is of course incorrect to say that the Im- 
perial Library Palace Division was established in the third year of 
Cheng-kuan for the purpose of compiling the Histories of the Five Dy- 
nasties. It seems that the third year of Cheng-kuan may signify only 
the time when the work in the Imperial Library Palace Division be- 
came a coherently interrelated program because of the appointment of 
a general editor, Wei Cheng, and a general supervisor, Fang Hsiian- 
ling. As Fang’s historiographical title was Supervisor of Dynastic His- 
toriography,”? I believe Li Hua was right in regarding thir program as 
the earliest enterprise of the Bureau of Historiography. ‘The dynasty 
was young; the first emperor, though having abdicated, was still liv- 
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ing; the first of the veritable chronicles was not yet in the process of 
compilation until about a dozen years later.?* What was it that made 
it desirable to house historiography in the palace? It was said: ‘‘Em- 
peror T‘ai-tsung set up the Bureau of Historiography specially within 
the Palace, thus to emphasize the importance of the office and to 
protect its work from public knowledge.’** It was precisely the work 
on the Histories of the Five Dynasties that needed to be protected from 
premature disclosure lest some of the descendants of the historical 
figures in these histories might try to influence the historiographers 
in matters of praise or censure. 

The place, then, was the Imperial Library Palace Division. The 
work was the Histories of the Five Dynasties. The staff consisted of 
officers from various organs, appointed concurrently historiograph- 
ers.” At the head of the staff was a State Minister, appointed concur- 
rently Supervisor of Dynastic Historiography, who might have re- 
moved hither such historiographical material from the Bureau of Lit- 
erary Compositions as the files of audience records. In other words, 
dynastic historiography may concern itself with the histories of former 
dynasties, and, at this time, early in the Cheng-kuan period, it was 
mainly so concerned. 

Where was the Imperial Library Palace Division? Unfortunately, we 
do not know the situation of the palace library at this time. My specu- 
lation is that, following the tradition of the famous Eastern Library 
(Tung-kuan 3¢#2) of Han dynasty,” it might have been in the eastern 
part of the palace. Indeed, the Imperial Library Palace Division might 
have been in the court to the east of the main audience hall; it might 
have been near the Imperial Chancellery Division, or to the north of 
it. It might have been the very building or group of buildings which 
later came to be known as the Bureau of Historiography.’ If so, it 
would help to explain why the Imperial Library Palace Division was 
never heard of again.” 

However, I doubt very much that the appellation Shzh-kuan, “Bu- 
reau of Historiography,” was officially used as early as 629-630 to 
apply to either the place or the body of historiographers therein. As 
late as April 24, 646, Emperor T‘ai-tsung said in an edict, “‘[The 
officers at] the Quarters for Dynastic Historiography (Hsiu Kuo-shih 
so 4 [8]5E Ft) may be ordered to compile a new History of Chin (Chin 
shu @# [covering the period 265-420]).... . All articles needed may 
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be requisitioned in accordance with the precedents in the compilation 
of the Histories of the Five Dynasties. If there are not enough scholars 
for the purpose, more may be called for.”®® In 663, Emperor Kao- 
tsung moved his residence and court audiences to the Ta-ming Palace, 
then called P‘eng-lai Palace, to the northeast of the Palace Precincts. 
It is said that the Bureau of Historiography in the new palace was 
situated to the south of the Chancellery.*! It is doubtful that it was 
already called Bureau of Historiography in 663, for, as late as January 
8, 671, Emperor Kao-tsung said in an edict, ‘From now on we should 
have the historiographical office (shih-ssu $2 7]) select among the vari- 
ous historiographical officials those who are really qualified in his- 
toriography and send in their names.””*? If this edict were composed 
in the eighth century, very likely the term Shzh-kuan, “Bureau of His- 
toriography,” would have been used. The earliest official use of the 
term Shih-kuan that I have so far encountered is in the official title 
given to Wu Ching 52H in 703, Associate of the Bureau of Histori- 
ography (Chih Shih-kuan iB $8 fi) .*° 

At this time, we may recall, the court was that of the Chou dynasty 
of Empress Wu, who styled herself ‘Emperor,” and it was in the east- 
ern capital, then called the Spiritual Capital.*4 We do not know when 
the Bureau of Historiography was first set up in the palace of the 
eastern capital, nor where it was first situated, nor by what name it 
was first called. My speculation is that, if it was set up before 684, it 
might have followed the practice in the P‘eng-lai Palace and might 
have been near the Chancellery, to the east of the main audience hall. 
In 684, when P‘ei Yen ##R became Grand Secretary (Chung-shu ling 
tp #F4P) and had the State Council (Cheng-shth t‘ang KE) moved 
from the Chancellery in the east to the Secretarial Division in the 
west,** the Bureau of Historiography might have been moved also and 
placed west of the Secretariat.** Early in the reign of Emperor Kao- 
tsung had begun the practice of having several State Ministers simul- 
taneously as Supervisors of Dynastic Historiography; hence it would 
be to the convenience of these State Ministers if the historiographical 
office were near the State Council.*” 

It was in the Bureau of Historiography in the eastern capital that 
Liu Chih-chi began his historiographical service. Here in 703 he and 
Wu Ching contributed largely to a revision of a history of T‘ang, and 
in 706, a year after the restoration of the T‘ang dynasty, helped 
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largely to put together the veritable chronicles of Empress Wu’s 
reign.*® Unhappy about his work and its result, he did not follow the 
court of Emperor Chung-tsung, moving in November to the western 
capital.*® In 708 he was called to the western capital to work in the 
Bureau of Historiography, presumably the one situated south of the 
Chancellery in the Ta-ming Palace. It was therefore from personal 
experience that he wrote: “After our Imperial House had founded a 
new Dynasty, a Bureau of Historiography was separately set up, ac- 
cessible to only those to whom were issued passes to enter the Palace 
gates. In the Western Capital, it is in the neighborhood of the Imperial 
Chancellery. In the Eastern Capital, it is close to the Imperial Secre- 
tariat. The buildings are beautiful; the wine and the food served are 
rich. To be associated with the group therein is indeed a fine affair 
any time.”° As to working conditions, alas! it is another story. His 
letter of resignation was to tell about them. We shall leave it to 
another paper. 

By way of summing up: For a sketch of the first ninety years of the 
T‘ang Bureau of Historiography, two of the long-standing notions 
may be retained and regarded as sound. First, there was a departure 
from the practice of the past: the severance of historiography from the 
Bureau of Literary Compositions. Secondly, this severance may be 
considered good because it implies the recognition that literary ability 
and historiographical skill are not the same thing. 

Some of the old notions are subject to challenge. A number of little 
items may be corrected. They concern mainly questions of who, 
when, where, and what. These are of no particular importance except 
to those students of research who wish to avoid as much as possible 
the further transmission of inaccuracies. But there is one important 
item, which concerns organizational relationship. The T‘ang Bureau 
of Historiography was never a subordinate organ of either the Chan- 
cellery or the Secretariat. It may be regarded as a kind of permanent 
imperial commission, independent of any of the main divisions of the 
court or government. 

One observation may be added: a general perspective of the ninety 
years as a whole. The initial period of ten years had no historiograph- 
ical achievements, mainly because of the absence of any organization 
or supervision. Then came the golden period of twenty years with 
shining achievements—we are indebted to the bureau then for six of 
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the famous Twenty-four Histories. One of the reasons for the success is 
that those years were the years of a good and strong ruler. Another is 
that there was just one supervisor, a great statesman, Fang Hsiian- 
ling, who, aside from helping the bureau in its relations with the other 
organs of the court or the government, probably left everything else to 
the general editor, Wei Cheng. The last period of sixty years suffered 
greatly from the plurality of supervisors, who often disagreed among 
themselves and often interfered with the work of the historiographers. 
What the bureau accomplished, a veritable chronicle or dynastic his- 
tory, was continuously in need of revision. At the end of the period, 
the conditions in the bureau under bad supervisors were so bad that 
Historiographer Liu Chih-chi wanted to quit. This perspective is of 
course no startling discovery. It is common knowledge that a group 
program needs leadership and that bad leadership is worse than none. 


NOTES 


1 This is substantially the paper which I read at the annual meeting of the Association 
for Asian Studies at New York City, on April 1, 1958. The notes are here somewhat am- 
plified. In my notes I use the following bibliographical abbreviations: 

BMFEA Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. 
BSOAS Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies. 
Ch‘angAnC Sung Min-ch‘iu 42 HR, Ch‘ang-an chih BRE (20 chiian, 1076; ed- 

ited and republished by Pi Yiian 4&2, 1784). 

ChaoLingPL Lo Chen-yii #E Ye =, Chao-ling pei lu WAGE DEER (3 chiian, 1914). 

ChengKuanCY Wu Ching 32h (died 749), Cheng-kuan cheng-yao FABRE (10 
chiian; commentary by Ko Chih = jf, 1333; SPTK). 

Ch‘uHsiiehC Hsii Chien RE, Ch'u-hsiieh chi #)®AFZE (30 chiian, 725; edition of 

1134, re-edited by An Kuo ¥¢[J, 1481-1534). 

ChuTsoLangPC Li Hua 38 4£, “Chu-tso-lang pi-chi 34 Bf Bi #2,” dated March 14, 

748; WYYH 799.2b-4b. 

CSTP Wang Ch‘ang E48, Chin-shih ts‘ui-pien Aq AE Hi (160 chiian, 1805; Shang- 

hai: Sao-yeh shan-fang fj HE [LI , 1919). 

CTS Chiu T‘ang-shu 4; BEZF (200 chiian, 945; ESSS). 
ESSS_ Erh-shih-ssu shih —-+- PG $2 (Peking Palace edition, 1739-1747; photolitho- 

graphically reproduced by Shanghai: T‘ung-wen shu-chii Il aca, 1894). 
Fonctionnaires Robert des Rotours, Traité des fonctionnaires et Traité de l'armée (Biblio- 

théque de |’Institut des hautes études chinoises, Vol. 6, Leyde: E. J. Brill, 1947— 

1948). 
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HHS Fan Yeh ir|HE (398-445), Hou Han shu PRE (120 chiian; commentary by 
Li Hsien 3B, 677; chiian 11-40 being Hsii Han shu YF of Ssu-ma Piao F] 
RZ (fl. ca. 270], commentary by Liu Chao #i)H¥ [/fl. ca. 502]; ESSS. 

HoNanC Sung Min-ch‘iu Rg HE (1018-1079), Ho-nan chi {i} ji. (fragments in 
4 chiian; Ou-hsiang ling-shih #& GBP). 

HsiHsiTY Yao K‘uan Bk, Hsi-hsi ts‘ung-yii PAH (2 chiian, 1153; Han-fen- 
lou pi-chi THA DLB). 

HsiuShihCT Fu Chen-lun 4p ffg, “Chung-kuo li-tai hsiu-shih chih-tu k‘ao AP fj 
HER AE SE Hill BES,” Shuo-wen yiich-k'an FIC A FA 4(1944).383-398. 

PeiCh'iS Li Po-yiieh 3E Fy 8, Pei-Ch‘i shu ALF (50 chiian, 636; ESSS). 

PeiS Li Yen-shou ZERE R$, Pei shih 4E $2 (100 chiian, 659; ESSS). 

RestoHanDyn Hans Bielenstein, ‘“The Restoration of the Han Dynasty,”” BMFEA 26 
(1954).1-209. 

ShihKuanLI Chu Hsi-tsu 3e Fs ii (1879-1944), “Shih-kuan lun-i 52 PE Rae,” 
Wen-li hsiieh-pao CHR Ba 1:1(June 1946).3-16. 

ShihT‘ung Shih-t'ung t‘ung-shih SB, being Shih-t'ung by Liu Tzu-hsiian 
Bi)-f-K (661-721), known as Liu Chih-chi 24) #€ before 710; 20 chiian, with 
t'ung-shith by P‘u Ch‘i-lung Haz BE, 1752 (photolithographic reproduction of the 
first edition, Shanghai: Chi-shan shu-chii #44 [lj Jay, 1894). 

SPTK Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k'an DORR # FI. 

SuiS Sui shu FFF (85 chiian, 636 [chiian 1-5, 36-85], 656 [chiian 6-35]; ESSS). 

SYTS Shih-yiian ts‘ung-shu 4 Fale F . 

T‘aiChiKungITT Ho Shih-chi {PJ ~EER, Shih-k‘o T'ang T‘ai-chi-hung chi fu ssu fang 
shth ts‘an-t'u Ta-ming-kung ts‘an-t‘u Hsing-ch‘ing-hung t'u chih yen-chiu ABA 
Hn PRS SEH Ts BS Be AA PFE (K'ao-ku chuan-pao 
BEAR 1, 1935). 

TC Ssu-ma Kuang i] A336, Tzu-chih ung-chien FE ¥4 ih BE (294 chiian, 1085; com- 
mentary by Hu San-hsing A= 44, 1285; Hu K‘o-chia GABE AK edition, 1816; 
Shanghai: Ta-chung shu-chii 74 #¢}y photolithographic reproduction, 1927). 

THY Wang P‘u Yi, T'ang hui-yao Af 47 BE (100 chiian, 961; WYTCCPS). 

TLiangChingCFK Hsii Sung #EHS, T'ang liang-ching ch‘eng-fang k‘ao FEMA ER 
3h (5 chiian, 1810; Lien-yiin-i ts‘ung-shu Hi Zs © *FHEFE, 1848). 

TongjiannSources E. G. Pulleyblank, ‘‘The Tzyjyh Tongjiann Kaoyih and the Sources 
for the History of the Period 730-763,’ BSOAS 13(1949-1950).448-473. 

ToKyomi Hiraoka Takeo 42 fit] FHF, Todai no kyomi FEFED FE (Kyoto University 
Jimbunkagaku kenkyasho r#pkK4B NICE ABH FEA Todai kenkyai no shiori 
FE KTHED L 3 5, Number 1, 1954). 

TPSCLP Yen Keng-wang eS, T‘ang P*u Shang Ch‘eng Lang piao Figs ipa 
BRHE (4 volumes; Chung-yang yen-chiu-yiian Li-shih yii-yen yen-chiu-so chuan-k‘an 
PR Ge HE Pas BS AE AT BE A, 36, 1956). 

TS T'ang shu EE (225 chiian, 1060; ESSS). 

TSHsiuShih Chin Yii-fu 4 Hit Hil, **T‘ang Sung shih-tai she-kuan hsiu-shih chih-tu 


* For this character cf. K‘ang-hsi tzu-tien (Commercial Press ed., 1938), p. 995, 15th 
entry (#5 under bamboo radical). 
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(March 1948).6-18. 

TILT Ta-T‘ang lu-tien FEA HL (30 chiian, ca. 739; Konoe Ishiro UE Ae BE 
collated edition, 1724; Kydto Imperial University photolithographic reproduction, 
1935). 

TICLC Sung Min-ch‘iu HOR, T‘ang ta-chao-ling chi F¥ KEBRA (130 minus 
23 chiian, 1070; SYTS). 

T‘ungTien Tu Yu FE ffi, T‘ung-tien 384 (200 chiian, 801; Shanghai: T‘u-shu chi- 
ch‘eng chii (ial a BS Fe, 1901). 

WerttheorieLiu Byongik Koh #49, “Zur Werttheorie in der chinesischen His- 
toriographie auf Grund des Shih-t‘ung des Liu Chih-chi (661-721): Erster Teii,”’ 
Chintan Hakpo $2 4 33#% 18 (1957).87-130. 

WYTCCPS Wu-ying-tien chii-chen-pan shu RRM BRE. 

WYYH Wen-yiian ying-hua BC Ah BE (1000 chiian, 987; Fukien edition, 1567). 

YenLuKungWC Yen Chen-ch‘ing 2A (709-785), Yen Lu-kung wen-chi ABZ 
BCH (30 chiian; San-ch‘ang-wu chai ts‘ung-shu =f wyBEH). 

2 ShihT ‘ung 20.19a—23b. That Liu’s letter of resignation was written in the latter part 
of 708 may be gathered from the various official titles he used in referring to several of 
his colleagues. I have a separate paper on this letter. 

3 ShihT‘ung 11.16a-17a; TTLT 8.24a-b; THY 56.3b—4b, cf. TF YK 560.8b-gb. 

4 SuiS 28.2b, 25b; TTLT 10.6b, 7a, 21a—b, 22b; T‘ungTien 26.3b, 5a; CTS 43.42a-b; 
TS 47.ga-b; cf. Fonctionnaires 204-205, 207-208. 

5 THY 35.15a, 63.2b. For Ling-hu Te-fen 4>3L#BA4F (583-666), see CTS 73.10a- 
13a; TS 102.17b-19b. The T ‘ang fff dynasty began on the day of the first cyclical of the 
fifth month of the first year of the Wu-te #R#M period, namely June 18, 618, with the 
enthronement of Li Yiian 4], who was posthumously known by the temple honorific 
as Emperor Kao-tsu jf if, and whose reign ended on cyclical sixty of the eighth month 
of Wu-te, namely September 3, 626, when he abdicated in favor of his second son; see 
CTS 1.6b, 15b; TS 1.6b, 17b; TC 185.8a, 191.12a; ToKyomi 1, 11. 

6 CTS 73.11a-12a; THY 63.2b-3b; TS 102.18a—b; TTCLC 81.5a—b. Emperor Kao-tsu’s 
second son, Li Shih-min 2 {H- 8, known to history by his posthumous temple honor- 
ific as Emperor T‘ai-tsung 747, was enthroned September 4, 626; his reigning period, 
Cheng-kuan AR, commenced on January 23, 627 and ended on February 6, 650, 
though he died on July 10, 649; see CTS 2.1a, 11a, 19a; 3.20a; TS 2.1a, 4b, 5a, 19b; TC 
191.12a; 192.4a; 199.5a; ToKyomi 11, 39, 40. In the third year of Cheng-kuan, when the 
work of compiling the histories of five former dynasties was redistributed, Ling-hu Te- 
fen was a Shih-lang f¥ Bf of a certain ministry or of the Chancellery or of the Secretariat, 
we do not know which; cf. CSTP 57.1b; TPSCLP 403. For his colleague to whom was 
assigned the Northern Chou dynasty (Pei-Chou 4b J&J, 557-581), Librarian (Pi-shu-lang 
WEBB) Ts‘en Wen-pen AIC AE (595-645), see CTS 70.gb-13a; TS 102.1a-3a. For 
the compiler of the history of the Northern Ch‘i dynasty (Pei-Ch‘i 4L#¥, 550-577), 
Assistant Secretary (Chung-shu she-jen WUE @& J.) Li Po-yiich FER MS (565-648), 
see CTS 72.7b-14b; TS 102.9a-10a. For the compiler of the histories of the Liang (3, 
502-557) and the Ch‘en (BR, 557-589) dynasties, Writer Yao Ssu-lien kB Re (557- 
637) see CTS 73.6a-7b; TS 102.13b-14b. For the compiler of the hisiory of the Sui (Kf, 
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581-618) dynasty, Director of the Imperial Library Wei Cheng #RE (580-643), see 
CTS 71.1a-19b; TS 97.1a—-16a. For First Executive (Shang-shu Tso P‘u-yeh fq i Zr 
§}) Fang Hsiian-ling 7} KBP (578-648), see CTS 66.1a-gb; TS 96.1a-5b. 

7 TILT 9.29b. 

8 ChuTsoLangPC 4a-b. 

9 T‘ungTien 21.10b. 

10 THY 63.1a. See also note 13 below. 

ll THY 65.22. 

12 THY 63.1b. 

13 T§ 47.8b; cf. Fonctionnatres 200. In n. 1, M. des Rotours translates THY 63.1a, but 
inadvertently overlooks the word pei 4b “north,” thus making the text agree with 7S 
here. 

4 E.g., TLiangChingCFK 1.3a; HsiuShihCT 388; ShthKuanLI 16; TSHsiuShih 6, 17. 

15 SuiS 58.17b; TS 98.1. 

16 T‘aiChiKungTT 44, plates 14, 23; TLiangChingCFK 1.122. 

17 CTS 189A.2a; THY 35.12. 

18 Two short biographical sketches of Ching Po (FF (died 663) are in CTS 189A. 
15a—16a and TS 198.19b-2ob. 

19 Liu Chih-chi (ShihT‘ung 12.38a, 39a) seemed to imply that Associate Secretary 
(Chung-shu shih-lang "> ¢¥ BK) Yen Shih-ku Bab (581-645) and Assistant 
Chancellor (Chi-shih-chung $4 4-7B) K‘ung Ying-ta FL #A (574-648) received the 
order to compile the history of Sui in the third year of Cheng-kuan. Li Yen-shou (PeiS 
100.30b-31a) mentioned his father’s death in the fifth month of the second year of 
Cheng-kuan and went on to say that he and Ching Po both were assistants to Associate 
Secretary Yen Shih-ku and Assistant Chancellor K‘ung Ying-ta. This would mean that 
Li, after twenty-five months of mourning, entered the historiographical project not 
earlier than sometime in the fourth year. Yen and K‘ung and Ching could have been 
working before Li joined the staff. K‘ung’s graveyard stele (ChaoLingPL 1.12a) shows 
that K‘ung became Assistant Chancellor in the second year of Cheng-kuan. Yen’s bio- 
graphical sketch (CTS 73.8a-b) says that, after Emperor T‘ai-tsung’s enthronement, 
Yen became Associate Secretary; that he left official service because of his mother’s 
death; that, after the mourning period was completed, he was again Associate Secretary; 
that, more than a year later, he was dismissed because of a misdemeanor; and that the 
emperor ordered him to collate classical texts in the Imperial Library Division. Cheng- 
KuanCY 7.6a places in the fourth year the order to have Former Associate Secretary 
Yen Shih-ku edit the classical texts in the Imperial Library Division. The text for the 
graveyard stele of Yen’s brother Yen Ch‘in-li Bf] #)f@ (YenLuKungWC 8.4a) mentions 
that Yen Ch‘in-li received an appointment in the sixth month of the third year. This 
shows that the period of twenty-five months of mourning for Yen could have covered the 
whole of the second year and parts of the first and the third. It seems that the assignment 
of the history of Sui to Wei Cheng (CTS 73.11b—12a) might have taken place either early 
in the third year or before the third year. After Yen’s return to the court in the third 
year, Wei might have requested to give Sui history to Yen and K‘ung. It was probably in 
the fourth year, after Yen’s dismissal, that Hsii Ching-tsung aks (592-672; CTS 
82.1a-5b; T'S 223A.1a—5a) took his place in the project; hence in the list of assignments 
given in CTS 71.5b—6a only K‘ung and Hsii are mentioned for Sui history, and, when the 
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Histories of the Five Dynasties were presented to the court on March 3, 636, the list of 
principal compilers did not contain Yen’s name at all. In the colophon (dated 1024) to 
SuiS, there is the statement: “In the third year of Cheng-kuan, Wei Cheng memorialized 
once more to have the Imperial Library Palace Division established at the Imperial Sec- 
retarial Division and to have Former Associate Secretary Yen Shih-ku, Assistant Chan- 
cellor Kung Ying-ta, and Writer Hsii Ching-tsung appointed compilers of the history of 
Sui [JE #§ in the place of Fi $j and JE $F in the place of 4 FF, both because of Sung 
taboo].”’ It is of course incorrect to introduce Hsii so early in the game. It is obviously 
wrong to prefix the term former (ch‘ien jij) to Yen’s title before his dismissal. To put the 
Imperial Library Palace Division at the Imperial Secretarial Division is likewise an er- 
roneous conjecture. Yet, it might have contributed to the conclusion reached by the 
compilers of the New T‘ang History. 

20 ShihT‘ung 12.39. 

21 CTS 72.8b; TPSCLP 83, 845. 

22 CTS 66.3b, where the date, however, is one year too late; cf. TPSCLP 23, 319-320. 

23 TC 197.4b; cf. ChengKuanCY 7.10b-11a; THY 63.5a—b, 19a—20a. 

24 Memorial of Li Yiian-hung Ze TCH in 727; see THY 63.15a, where the date, how- 
ever, is ten years too late; cf. CTS 97.22b, 98.19b; TC 213.3b. 

25 CTS 73.13b refers to several of the historiographers as historiographical scholars 
(hsiu-shih hsiieh-shih (6 $8 #4+4-). This might have been only a popular appellation. In 
632, Ling-hu Te-fen’s title was Vice-Minister of Propriety, concurrently Dynastic His- 
toriographer (chien Hsiu Kuo-shih Ftv [BQ §B ; CTS 73.13a). Ca. 647, Li Yen-shou was 
Registrar in the Tribunal of Censors, concurrently Associate in Dynastic Historiography 
(Yii-shih-t'ai Chu-pu chien Chih Kuo-shih 49) 58 SE=E %@ 9% (5 Bd #2; CTS 73.14b; cf. 
THY 6.4a). 

26 HHS 5.8a; RestoHanDyn 11. 

27 This, of course, concerns the T‘ai-chi Kung 7¢#ik‘S¥, the msin palace which the 
T‘ang inherited from the Sui. Cf. Ch‘angAnC 6.2a, TLiangChingCFK 1.3a. Fonction- 
naires 200, n. 3, inadvertently places the Imperial Library Palace Division in the Ta- 
ming Kung JAA ‘ef, which was not yet in existence in 639. 

28 HsiHsiTY 1.12b mentions that in the fourth year of Cheng-kuan Wei Cheng memo- 
rialized to have fragments of the Stelae of Classics placed in the Imperial Library Palace 
Division. The author, Yao K‘uan, did not indicate the source of his information. It does 
not seem to be reliable, for it conflicts with SuiS 32.36b, where it is said that some of the 
Stelae of Classics were placed in the Imperial Library Palace Division in 586, that, after 
the collapse of the Sui dynasty, officials in charge of construction used the stone to make 
plinths, and that early in the Cheng-kuan period, when the Director of the Imperial 
Library, Wei Cheng, began to collect them, hardly one tenth of them was left. 

29 THY 63.3b; TTCLC 81.6a-b. 

80 Li Chih 274, the ninth son of Emperor T‘ai-tsung, ascended the throne on July 
15, 649, died on December 27, 683, and was known in history as Emperor Kao-tsung 
ms; see CTS 4.1a, 2a; 5.20b; T'S 3.1a—b, 20a; T€ 199.5b, 203.4a; ToKyomi 39, 82. The 
Yung-an Palace KEE was constructed in 634, was renamed Ta-ming Palace in 635, 
was repaired, renamed P‘eng-lai Palace #4 #€ &%, and used for imperial residence and 
court audiences in 663; see CTS 4.17b; THY 30.6b; TC 200.132. 

31 T‘ungTien 21.10b; THY 63.14, cf. 64.142. 
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82 ShthT‘ung 11.14b; THY 63.15b; TTCLC 81.6b. 

33 THY 63.7b; TFYK 534.17a. The date of the order seems to have suffered a scribal 
error of long standing. An order of January 22, 703 could not say “Grand Chancellor 
(Na-yen RY) Li Ch‘iao 4=F,”’because Li did not become a Grand Chancellor until 
June 7, 703 (TS 61.21b). If TE H— Ff isemended tof. A — ff, the date of June 19, 703 
is more reasonable. In 699, there was an instance of sending an iron pledge (é‘ieh-chiian 
RFF) to the Shih-kuan (TS 76.18b; TC 206.10b). I am, however, uncertain that the 
term Shih-kuan had appeared in an order. TTLT g.2gb traces the term to the Northern 
Ch‘i dynasty (550-577); cf. PetCh‘iS 44.13a; Ch‘uHsiiehC 12.24a-b. It was then merely a 
casual reference to the Division of Literary Compositions (Chu-tso-sheng 3¥4 6%); cf. 
ShihKuanL!I 16. 

34 Empress Wu jf), named Wu Chao #X 8, was a concubine of Emperor T‘ai- 
tsung, then became a Buddhist nun after the latter’s death, then became a concubine, 
then the empress, of Emperor Kao-tsung, then, after his death, became the Empress- 
Dowager of and Regent for her sons (Li Hsien 2p Be, Emperor Chung-tsung rh S, 
January 3 to February 26, 684; Li Tan 4, Emperor Jui-tsung 345%, February 27, 
684 to October 19, 690), then styled herself as Emperor (October 19, 690 to February 22, 
705), changing the name of the dynasty from T‘ang to Chou Jaj; see CTS 6.1a-b, 2a, 6a, 
14a; 7.1a—b, 17a-b; TS 4.1a—-b, 2a, 8b, 20a—b; 5.1a; TC 195.5a; 199.10b; 200.1a; 203.4b, 
5a; 204.9a; 207.12a; Td6Kyomi 82, 90, 108. Empress Wu was in the eastern capital (Shen- 
tu PRB, ‘Spiritual Capital,”? modern Lo-yang #§[}, approximately 112°30’£, 34°40’ 
Nn) from 682 to 705, with the exception of about two years, November 16, 701 to Novem- - 
ber 21, 703, when she visited the western capital (Ching-shih 5 fi, ‘The Capital,” 
modern Ch‘ang-an f~ 4, approximately, 108°55’ £, 34°15’ N) and its neighborhood; see 
TC 207.4a, 7b. 

35 T‘ungTien 21.3a; CTS 43.30a; TS 46.2a; TC 203.4b; Foncttonnaires 11-12. 

36 HoNanC 4.2b; TLiangChingCFK 5.42. 

37 T am of the opinion that when Li Lin-fu Ze PKB in 737 moved the Bureau of His- 
toriography in the Ta-ming Palace from the neighborhood of the Chancellery to that of 
the Secretariat (T‘ungTien 21.3a; TS 47.8b; Fonctionnaires 201-202), he may have been 
simply following the precedent in the eastern capital. 

388 ShihT‘ung 12.41b; cf. THY 63.7b (see also note 33 above for correction of date). 
WerttheorieLiu 100, n. 44, gives a translation and an interpretation of the latter part of 
the ShihT ‘ung passage; neither seems to be quite adequate. As a matter of fact, this part 
of ShithT‘ung had been previously and admirably translated in Tong jiannSources 452- 
453. Only Professor Pulleyblank’s remark (in his n. 3) about the occasion of the history 
of T‘ang in 80 chiian seems to be debatable: ‘‘The restoration of Jongtzong to the posi- 
tion of Heir to the Throne in 698 and the abandonment of the plan to change the dynasty 
may have been the reason which necessitated this new history.” In 703, the Heir to the 
Throne was still surnamed Wu, not Li, the name of the dynasty was still Chou, not 
Tang; hence the historiographical project was called ‘‘History of T‘ang,”’ not ‘“‘History 
of the Dynasty.” And it was not a new history, for it was merely a condensation and re- 
vision of an earlier one in 110 chiian. CTS 102.13a says, “shan kat Mie, ‘cut and 
change.” 

89 ShihT*ung 20.18b. Empress Wu abdicated on February 22, 705; Emperor Chung- 
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tsung remounted the throne on the following day; on March g the name of the dynasty 
was changed from Chou back to T‘ang, and there were other restorations of nomencla- 
ture, including the renaming of Spiritual Capital as Eastern Capital (Tung-tu RD); 
see CTS 7.1b-2b; TS 4.21a; TC 207.12a, 208.1a; ToKyomi 108. Emperor Chung-tsung 
and the court left the Eastern Capital for the Capital on November 18, 706; see CTS 7.9b; 
TS 4.23b; TC 208.8b. 

40 ShihT‘ung 11.14a-b. 








CERTAIN DATES OF THE SHANG PERIOD* 
CHOU FA-KAO Aka 


ACADEMIA SINICA 


N dating the record of a lunar eclipse on the day keng-shen Bera 
(cyclical 57) of the twelfth month, Professor Tung Tso-pin ac- 
cepts the eclipse of November 24, 1311 B.c. and places the Chou 

conquest of Shang in 1111 B.c.! In contrast to these dates, Professor 
Homer H. Dubs favors the eclipse of December 27-28, 1192,? and 
Professor Bernhard Karlgren places the Chou conquest in 1027 B.c.? 

According to Mr. Dubs, the eclipse of 1311 B.c. was not visible in 
almost the whole of China. A further calculation shows that it could 
have been seen only from the eastern tip of the Shantung peninsula 
and then only for a few minutes.’ It is therefore improbable that 
this was really the eclipse dated keng-shen of the twelfth month. 
Would Mr. Dubs’s date 1192 B.c. fit better? In his article, ‘On the 
Method of the Recording of the ‘Day’ in the Yin Dynasty,” Mr. 
Tung has this to say of it: 


My friend, Dr. Homer H. Dubs . . . insisted on his interpretations that 
the “‘day”’ of the Shang dynasty began with “‘midnight”’ and arbitrarily 


*This paper was read before the annual meeting of the American Oriental So- 
ciety in New York on April 2, 1958. The author is especially indebted to Professors 
William Hung and Lien-sheng Yang for valuable discussions and for improvements 
in style. 

1 Tung Tso-pin #f—A, Vin-li-p'u BYFFRE (Nan-hsi, 1945), part B, chap. m1, 
pp. 27b-31b. 

2 Homer H. Dubs, ‘‘The Dating of the Shang Period,’”? TP 40(1951).322-335. 

3 Bernhard Karlgren, ‘SSome Weapons and Tools of the Yin Dynasty,’? BMFEA 17 
(1945).117-120. It should be noted that Professor Hung raised this problem several 
years earlier than Karlgren. Cf. his preface to the Combined Concordances to Ch‘un- 
ch‘iu, Kung-yang, Ku-liang and Tso-chuan (Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological 
Index Series, Supplement No. 11), Vol. 1, p. xxii. 

4 Homer H. Dubs, ‘‘The Date of the Shang Period—A Postscript,’? TP 42(1954) 
.104. 
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divided the night into two sections, each bearing a specific cyclical fig- 
ure. Accordingly, he considered that . . . the keng-shen eclipse of the 
oracle bone record should be identified with the December 27-28 eclipse 
of 1192 B.c., which, according to the usage of the Yin, would be recorded 
as a chi-wet AFR [56] eclipse.® 


Indeed, I may add, Mr. Dubs himself had noticed “‘the fact that most 
of these eclipses are reported as having occurred in the ‘night,’ hsz 
[4 |, of a given day,” and stated that “this fact also makes it possible 
that Shang China employed the Babylonian ‘day,’ ” which began at 
sunrise.® In other words, neither Mr. Tung’s 1311 B.c. nor Mr. Dubs’s 
1192 B.C. will fit the eclipse in question. 

As for the date of the Chou conquest, although Mr. Karlgren’s 
1027 B.C. fits the Bamboo Annals, it will not fit the ancient documents 
in the Shu ching. For instance, on the document, ‘Wu ch‘eng” HK 
(‘The Successful Conclusion of the War”’), the citations in the Mis- 
tory of the Former Han Dynasty give, among various dated events in the 
year of the Chou conquest, this statement: “In the first month, the 
day jen-ch‘en immediately followed the end of the moon’s waning. The 
next day was kueti-ssu, when the king in the morning marched from 
Chou to attack and punish Shang.’” If we turn to the calendar of the 
year 1027 B.c. as provided by Professor Tung,’ in the first month, 
jen-ch‘en was the eleventh day. Since a full moon generally occurs 
near the fifteenth of the lunar month, how can the eleventh be said to 
be the day immediately following the end of the moon’s waning? This 
is but one of the examples showing that the Chou conquest must have 
occurred in some year other than 1027 B.c. 

The question naturally arises: Is Mr. Tung’s calendar depend- 


able? Mr. Dubs says of Mr. Tung’s Yin-li-p‘u: 


Dr. Dung [Tung] appears to go beyond the available evidence, fixing, 
by rules employed in Han times, the length of months, the interpolation 
of intercalary months, etc. for the whole later period of the Shang period. 
It is however quite likely that astronomical calculations for the begin- 


5 Annals of Academia Sinica 2.1 (1957).57 (in English). 

6 TP 40(1951).330. 

7 Ch‘ien Han shu (SPTK ed., ts‘e 36)218.21a, ““The Treatise on Measurement and 
Chronology”: #-AERBEM, SBARE, REM A VER 
¥t. Cf. Legge, The Chinese Classics, Vol. i, p. 306. 

8 Tung Tso-pin, ‘‘A Chronology of the Western Chou Dynasty,” CYYY 23(1952) 


-157-159, 714. 
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nings of months began to be used in China only about 600 B.c. Hence it 
is dangerous to employ a Han calendar for a period a thousand years 


earlier. 
Yet, Mr. Dubs continues: 


The occurrence of the term “thirteenth month” establishes the use of 
intercalary months in Shang times. Hence we may safely assume that 
months then began with the new moon, as they have done ever since in 
China, and that the beginning of the year was kept approximately at the 
same place in a solar year, by the use of intercalary months. The Jou 
[Chou] and Han method of determining the length of a solar year by 
observing on what day the shadow of a gnomon is shortest at noon (the 
winter solstice) is very simple and may well have been extremely ancient 
in China.® 


It seems to me that Tung’s calendar is a faithful record of the 
waxing and the waning of the moon in each lunar month, because 
he usually checks his calendar with the solar eclipses—a solar 
eclipse occurs usually at the beginning, while a lunar one usually 
at the middle, of the lunar month. But, although Mr. Tung’s 
1111 B.C., as the date of the Chou conquest, fits well with the Shu 
ching documents, it fails to agree with the statements in the Bamboo 
Annals. The problem is how to arrive at a date that will fit both. 

Fortunately, we learn from Mr. Tung that ninety-three years 
after the lunar eclipse of November 24, 1311 B.c., another occurred 
on the same day, keng-shen, in the same month; namely, the lunar 
eclipse of November 15-16, 1218 B.c. Moreover, the cyclical days in 
the months of 1111 B.c. reoccurred ninety-three years later in 
1018 B.c.!° Thus, 1218 B.c. might have been the year of the eclipse 
in question, and 1018 B.c. the year of the Chou conquest. Will the 
latter date agree with the Bamboo Annals? 

The Bamboo Annals contain a statement to the effect that Chou, 
in the eleventh year of King Wu, began to attack Shang.!! If we 
suppose this to have been 1018 B.c., then the year in which King 
Wen died and King Wu began to rule would be (1018+-10) 1028 

9 TP 40(1951).325-326. 

10 Tung Tso-pin, ‘On the Lunar Eclipses of the Yin Dynasty,’? CYYY 22(1950) 
1157-159. 


1 Hsin T'ang shu (T‘ung-wen ed.) 274.192: P{@E: --—4E BE, RGRAY. 
The cyclical figure keng-yin is obviously an interpolation since the recording of the 
year by cyclical figures is a later practice. 
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B.c. The following year, 1027 B.c., would be the first year which 
was wholly King Wu’s—unlike 1028 B.c., which was in part his 
father’s. Counting from 1027 B.c., formally King Wu’s first year, 
to 771 B.c., King Yu’s last year, we get an inclusive total of 257 years. 
There is a hitherto overlooked fragment of the Bamboo Annals, quot- 
ed in the Ttung-chien wai-chi HEA HE, which says, ‘From King 
Wu to King Yu there were 257 years.’ Thus, the Bamboo Annals 
can confirm a calculation based on 1018 B.c. as the year of the Chou 
conquest. 

There remains the question whether it is possible to consider 
both 1028 and 1027 B.c. as King Wu’s first year. I believe it is, for 
there is excellent supporting evidence in two statements relative to 
the year of King Wu’s death. Kuan-tzu @&--, “Hsiao wen” “fq: 
*‘When Wu Wang had vanquished Yin, in the 7th year he died,” 
and I Chou-shu JA, ‘Ming t‘ang chieh” BAA: “When they 
had vanquished Chou (the last Yin king), after 6 years Wu Wang 


12 Tzu-chih tung-chien wai-chi (SPTK ed.) 3.24b: RARE: AREF ty 
$—B A+“. Ancther quotation in the chi-chieh on Shih chi: Chou pen-chi 
says: “From King Wu to King Yu, there were altogether 257 years (Karlgren, of. cit., 
p. 117). The Chinese text reads: RSRFE4EA: ARERMKRUF wt, A 
Bate (Shih chi [Ttung-wen ed., ts‘e 2]4.26ab). Of these two quotations, 
which one is the original? A grammatical point may prove helpful in answering the 
question. I have found in pre-Ch‘in texts several examples parallel to the quotation 
from the T‘ung-chien wai-chi; namely, “+ personal name+ 36 or 3=-F + personal 
name”; e.g., from Shu ching, ‘To shih,” A KBB it Z, “From T'ang the 
Successful down to the Emperor 1.. .” (Legge, op. cit., p. 456). But from the pre- 
Ch‘in texts included in the Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, I have 
not found a single example similar in construction to the quotation from the Shih chi 
chi-chieh; namely, ‘{+(personal name+verb+object)+3+personal name.” In 
Wang Kuo-wei’s collation of quctations from the original text of the Bamboo Anzals, 
there is one parallel: 7{HRES: BRREREAZRM, KBE =H4s, 
BAGER. (Shih chi cheng-t 3.10b), ‘From the time when P‘an Keng moved to Yin 
(i.e., An-yang) until the annihilation of Chou (the last Yin king) for 273 years there 
was no removal of the capital’’ (cf. Karlgren, op. cit., p. 121). According to Wang 
Kuo-wei, however, this quotation is not from the original but may belong to the 
commentary or may have been extracted from the Bamboo Annals by the author of the 
Shih chi cheng-t. Therefore, we may say that the grammatical pattern of the quotation 
from the Shih chi chi-chich is very rare in pre-Ch‘in texts; whereas that of the quotation 
from the T‘ung-chien wai-chi is normal. Professor Hung has pointed out to me that it 
is also possible that both quotations are not from the original, but may have been 
based on the original text. 
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died.””"* The two statements result from two different ways of 
counting; they do not contradict each other. 

Just as Mr. Tung’s 1111 B.c. calendar agrees with the ‘‘Wu 
ch‘eng”’ document, so does the calendar for 1018 B.c., and it fits 
other documents in the Shu ching, for example, the “Shao kao” 
#iis and the “Lo kao”’ 4.14 The contents of these two documents 
show that they relate to the same year, 1005 B.C., seven years after 
King Wu’s death (which occurred six years after 1018 in 1012 B.C. 
as demonstrated above). Indeed, Mr. Tung’s calendar for 1005 B.c. 
fits the various month and day figures in the two documents as well 
as does his calendar for 1098 B.c. 

By way of summing up, I offer the following table, in which the 
first column of figures refers to lunar months and cyclical days, 
while those in the other columns give the Julian dates, to which 
the cyclical dates are attached for purposes of comparison. 


13 Cf. Karlgren, of. cit., p. 116. 
14 Cf. Legge, op. cit., pp. 420-421. “In the second month, on the day i-wei, six days 


after the full moon, the king early in the morning proceeded from Chou, and came to 


Feng.” 
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MU-LAN-P‘I AMR: A CASE FOR 
PRE-COLUMBIAN TRANSATLANTIC 
TRAVEL BY ARAB SHIPS* 


HUI-LIN LI #Ht#H 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


HE country of Mu-lan-p‘i is described in two Sung geo- 

graphical works, Ling-wai tai-ta RARE (1178) by Chou 

Ch‘ii-fei JAFFE and Chu-fan chih WR (1225)! by Chao 
Ju-kua #43438, the latter work quoting extensively from the former. 
The passage on the country of Mu-lan-p‘i in Chu-fan chih as trans- 
lated by Friedrich Hirth and W. W. Rockhill in Chau Ju-kua: Hts 
Work on the Chinese and Arab Trade in the twelfth and thirteenth 
Centuries, entitled Chu-fan-chi (St. Petersburg, 1911) reads:? 


**The country of Mu-lan-p‘i is to the west of the Ta-shih country.’ 
There is a great sea, and to the west of this sea there are countless coun- 
tries, but Mu-lan-p‘i is the one country which is visited by the big ships 
(B®) of the Ta-shih. Putting to sea from T‘o-pan-ti (#6 4#HH) in the 
country of the Ta-shih, after sailing due west for full an hundred days, 


* This article was originally read as a paper before the American Oriental Society at 
its annual meeting in Philadelphia on March 28, 1961. 

I am indebted to Dr. Schuyler Cammann and Dr. Lien-sheng Yang for their valuable 
suggestions and criticisms of the manuscript. I wish also to thank Dr. T. B. Irwin for his 
enlightening discussion of the work of Edrisi. I am, of course, solely responsible for the 
opinions expressed in this article and for any possible omissions and imperfections. 

1 For the correct date of this work, given in Chao Ju-kua’s preface, a document un- 
known to Hirth and Rockhill, see Paul Pelliot, ‘‘Bulletin critique,”” JP 13(1912).449. 

2 In the following passage, the translators have put in quotation marks material which 
substantially duplicates that in Chou Ch‘ii-fei’s work. Feng Ch‘eng-chiin’s #§7K #9, 
Chu-fan chih chiao-chu #69 ERLE (Shanghai, 1937, reprinted 1956) is an annotated 
edition of Chao Ju-kua’s work, incorporating many of Hirth and Rockhill’s comments 
among those of the editor. 

3 The first two sentences should be rendered more correctly: ‘Mu-lan-p‘i: To the 
west of Ta-shih there is a great sea,....” 
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one reaches this country. A single one of these (big) ships of theirs car- 
ries several thousand men, and on board they have stores (#) of wine 
and provisions, as well as weaving looms (fff). If one speaks of big 
ships, there are none so big as those of Mu-lan-p‘i”’. 

“The products of this country are extraordinary; the grains of wheat 
are three inches long, the melons six feet round”’, enough for a meal for 
twenty or thirty men. The pomegranates weigh five catties, the peaches 
two catties, citrons (#[B]) over twenty catties, salads (#4 ££) weigh over 
ten catties and have leaves three or four feet long. “Rice and wheat 
are kept in silos (Bub #¢ 9%) for tens of years without spoiling. Among 
the native products are foreign sheep (#92), which are several feet 
high and have tails as big as a fan. In the spring-time they slit open their 
bellies and take out some tens of catties of fat, after which they sew them 
up again, and the sheep live on; if the fat were not removed, (the animal) 
would swell up and die’’. 

“If one travels by land (from Mu-lan-p‘i) two hundred days journey, 
the days are only six hours long. In autumn if the west wind arises, men 
and beasts must at once drink to keep alive, and if they are not quick 
enough about it they die of thirst”’.‘ 


Both Chou Ch‘ii-fei and Chao Ju-kua derived their information 
from foreign travelers, mostly Arab merchants who visited the trad- 
ing ports of southern China, translating foreign products into 
Chinese equivalents and transcribing foreign place names into 
Chinese sounds. The identification of these products, which Hirth 
and Rockhill dismiss as fairy tales, and some of the geographical 
locations are worth a closer scrutiny. While agreeing in substance 
with Hirth and Rockhill’s translation of the passage just quoted, 
I would like to propose the location of Mu-lan-p‘i in the New World. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATIONS 


Hirth and Rockhill identified the country of Mu-lan-p‘i as the 
‘kingdom of the Al-Murabitiin or Almoravide princes who reigned 
over Al-Maghreb and southern Spain from the latter part of the 
eleventh century to the middle of the twelfth.” As for T‘o-pan-ti, 
they refer it to “the Dimiath of the Arabs, or Damietta, on the east- 


4 Chu-fan chih (Hsiieh-chin t‘ao-yitan S43 %4t 7 JR, ts‘e 71)2.31b-32a; Ling-wai tai-ta 
(Chih-pu-tsu chai ts‘ung-shu SNARE HF HE, tse 130) 3.4ab. 

‘Six hours” in the sentence “‘the days are only six hours long” is a translation of the 
Chinese expression san-shih =|K¥ (three double hours). Dr. Lien-sheng Yang, how- 
ever, has suggested to me the emendation of san-shih to san-ts‘un =}. Accordingly, 
the sentence may read, ‘‘the sun [dial] shadows become three inches longer.” 
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ern branch of the Nile near its mouth. It was in the twelfth century 
an even more important seaport than Alexandria.” Any possible 
similarity in the sounds of these names, as suggested by the trans- 
lators, as well as their locations, do not seem convincing. 

Before attempting to place T‘o-pan-ti, we must first understand 
what is meant by the Ta-shih X® of these Sung writers. According 
to Hirth and Rockhill (p. 119), ““The name Ta-shih applied by the 
Chinese to the Arabs, and as in the present work, to the Moham- 
medan world. . . .”? Both Feng Ch‘eng-chiin and the present writer 
believe this to be the correct interpretation. If this is the case, Al- 
moravide or Al-Murabitun, embodying the southern part of Spain 
and present Morocco, would fall within this general Mohammedan 
world and would not be a distant country as implied by these Sung 
authors. In fact, Chao Ju-kua also described a Mohammedan coun- 
try which he called Mo-chia-la EX {mi&> and which seems to have 
been correctly identified by Hirth and Rockhill as “the Dar el- 
Mogreb, or the Mogreb-el-aksa, ‘the Far West’ of the Arabs’’; that 
is, present-day Morocco (p. 154). 

The Almoravide dynasty lasted from 1061 to 1149; therefore, it 
was no longer in existence when Chou Ch‘ii-fei and Chao Ju-kua 
wrote their works in 1178 and 1225 respectively. By then, this dy- 
nasty had been succeeded by the Almohades. Since Morocco and 
southern Spain, being Moslem states at the time, would have been 
well known to the Arabs in the East and accessible to them by over- 
land routes, these countries could not be the strange land that 
could be reached only after a long, arduous sea journey as de- 
scribed by Chou and Chao. 

The seaport lying in the west of Ta-shih, therefore, must be lo- 
cated along the westernmost part of the Moslem world. This would 
have been in Morocco itself, and the port must have been one on the 
Atlantic coast where large ships could sail due west for a hundred- 
day trip. From the closeness in pronunciation, this sailing port, 
T‘o-pan-ti, may refer to the ad-Dar-al-Bayda or Jebel el-Tarik of 
the Arabs, modern Casablanca and Gibraltar respectively. €asa- 
blanca, however, was probably only a fishing village or small port in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and Gibraltar functioned al- 


5 Chao, op. cit., 2.36b. 
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ways only as a transitional port. A more likely choice would be a 
larger port along the Atlantic coast of the Iberian peninsula, since, 
as noted below, there is a record of transatlantic sailing from Lisbon 
by Spanish-Arab sailors in the tenth century. 


MODE AND MEANS OF TRAVEL 


To reach the country of Mu-lan-p‘i, according to Chou and Chao, 
required ships of extraordinary size and at least one hundred days 
of continuous sailing. These large ships were called Mu-lan-p‘i 
ships by Chao Ju-kua, but Chou Ch‘ii-fei named them Mu-lan 
ships. The latter also gave a detailed account of these big vessels, 
which reads in Hirth and Rockhill’s translation (pp. 33-34): 


**The ships which sail the Southern Sea and south of it are like houses. 
When their sails are spread they are like great clouds in the sky. Their 
rudders are several tens of feet long. A single ship carries several hun- 
dred men. It has stored on board a year’s supply of grain. They feed 
pigs and ferment liquors. There is no account of dead or living, no going 
back to the mainland when once they have entered the dark blue sea. 
When on board the gong sounds the day, the animals drink gluttonly, 
guests and hosts by turn forgetting their perils. To the people on board 
all is hidden, mountains, land-marks, the countries of the foreigners, all 
are lost in space. If (the ship’s master) says ‘to make such and such a 
country with a favourable wind, in so many days, we should sight such 
and such a mountain, the ship must (then) steer in such and such a 
direction’; but if it happens that suddenly the wind falls and is not 
strong enough to sight the mountain on the given day, it must change 
its bearing. But if the ship has been carried far beyond (the land-mark), 
it has lost its bearings, it is blown hither and thither, gets in shoal water, 
comes on hidden rocks; then it is broken to pieces (lit., ‘the tiles are 
broken’). The big ship with its heavy cargo has naught to fear of the 
great waves, but in shallow water it comes to grief. 

**Far beyond the Western Sea of the Arabs’ countries lies the land of 
Mu-lan-p‘i (Southern Spain). Its ships are the biggest of all. One ship 
carries a thousand men; on board are weaving looms and market places. 
If it does not encounter favourable winds it does not get back to port for 
years. No ship but a very big one could make such voyages. At the pres- 
ent time the term ‘Mu-[lan]-chou’ is used (in China) to designate the 
largest kind of ship.’ 


The first part of this account apparently refers to sailings in the 
Indian Ocean, the ‘‘Southern Sea.”’ These ships were most proba- 


6 Chou, op. cit., 6.7b-8a. 
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bly not of Arabian origin, as both pigs and liquor are mentioned. 
The second paragraph deals with the largest ships that sailed from 
the Arabic world to Mu-lan-p‘i, and it is these that concern us. 
These are the ships that had to sail for at least one hundred days to 
reach Mu-lan-p‘i and in which, under unfavorable conditions, the 
voyage would take several years. 

As noted above, Hirth and Rockhill interpreted the voyage as a 
crossing of the Mediterranean, an unfeasible suggestion on three 
counts. In the first place, since Chou Ch‘i-fei’s Southern Sea and 
regions south of it are considered the Indian Ocean by Hirth and 
Rockhill, clearly the Western Sea could not be the Mediterranean 
since the sailing there would not be so perilous as to require larger 
ships. Secondly, the Mediterranean voyage could not have taken a 
hundred days according to the navigational technology of the time. 
Both Chou and Chao noted that it took about one hundred sailing 
days to reach the Persian Gulf from the Chinese port of Ch‘iian- 
chou in Fukien, a distance of more than twice the entire length of 
the Mediterranean but approximately the distance of a transatlantic 
crossing. Thirdly, it would be impossible for any ship sailing from 
an eastern Mediterranean port, be it Damietta or Alexandria, to 
cross the Mediterranean to southern Spain without encountering 
by accident or design the many islands in that sea as well as the 
many lands along its very uneven coast line. Many of these coun- 
tries were known to our two Sung authors. Not only were Egypt 
and Morocco clearly noted, but also the island of Sicily with its un- 
mistakable volcano, Mt. Etna, which Chao Ju-kua accurately de- 
scribed.’ All these countries lie along the course of any ship sailing 
east-west (see Map 1). A vast sea without anything in sight for one 
hundred days or more of continuous sailing, therefore, could not 
be interpreted as the Mediterranean. The Atlantic Ocean is a far 
more likely choice to fit the description. 

A specific location on the other side of the Atlantic for the coun- 
try of Mu-lan-p‘i, however, is difficult to determine. The general 
location, as discussed later, points to the northern coast of South 
America, perhaps Maracaibo, the large gulf and lake along the coast 
of Venezuela, which would afford suitable anchorage for seafaring 


ships (see Map 2). 
7 Chao, op. cit., 2.36ab; Hirth and Rockhill, op. cit., pp. 153-154. 
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Mu-lan-p‘i is probably the transcription of a foreign geographical 
name. It is, however, uncertain whether the same name given to the 
ships was derived from the country or vice versa. It is quite possible 
that their similarity might be just a coincidence. Although Chao 
Ju-kua called the ships Mu-lan-p‘i ships, Chou Ch‘ii-fei, from whom 
Chao’s account originated, called them Mu-lan ships, a name he 
repeatedly said was used because of their great size. Reference to 
Mu-lan ships had appeared in Chinese literature long before the 
Sung dynasty. The Shu-i-chi Use, attributed to Jen Fang FE 
(460-508), states that the famous artisan, Lu Pan #$H£, carved 
mu-lan into ships, the origin of the name Mu-lan ships.’ Mu-lan is 
the well-known ornamental flowering tree Magnolia denudata of 
Central China. Clearly, then, ‘‘Mu-lan ship’? was a term of long 
standing, and is here applied to these ships of foreign countries be- 
cause of their unusual size. It is also possible that Mu-lan-p‘i as the 
name of the country was derived from the name of the ships because 
of the fact that the country could be reached only by these ships. 

The term appears elsewhere in Chao Ju-kua’s work. In his ac- 
count of the country Hsi-lan #™P, the island of Ceylon, a product 
called mu-lan-p‘i is mentioned.® Hirth and Rockhill (p. 75) trans- 
late this as Mu-lan bark, “evidently the bark of the kumbuk of the 
Singhalese—called maratha-maram by the Tamils; mu-lan trans- 
scribing the Tamil word maram. It is the Pentaptera tomentosa, 
wie” 


NATURAL PRODUCTS 


I suggest placing the country of Mu-lan-p‘i in America not only 
because of geographical considerations but because of its extremely 
strange natural products. Aside from the several fruits and one 
vegetable added to the list by Chao Ju-kua perhaps by way of exag- 
geration there are three distinctive products: a large grain, a large 
gourd, and a strange sheep. Clearly we cannot account for these as 
products of Morocco or southern Spain, as these countries do not 
yield such curious things unknown to other lands around the Medi- 
terranean. , 


8 Shu-i-chi MSE FZ (Han-Wei ts‘ung-shu PAPE BH, ts‘e 32)2.6b. 


9 Chao, op. cit., 1.11a. 
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A cereal grain three inches long’ is indeed something unusual, 
and this one has the property of surviving long storage. In referring 
to storage property, both Chou and Chao used the characters K2E 
(‘frice and wheat’’), but both terms apparently refer to a single 
form of grain and were used figuratively for “grains.” This strange 
cereal grain cannot be wheat, rice, barley or even rye or oats, all of 
which are not only of smaller size, but were familiar enough to both 
the Chinese and the Arabs at that time not to have aroused special 
interest. Judging from its large size and distinctive storage prop- 
erty, the grain described is apparently maize or Indian corn, Zea 
mays, an American plant, generally supposed not to have been in- 
troduced into the Old World until after the voyage of Columbus. 
Its grains are much larger than any of the cereals of the Old World; 
and because of its very low protein content, it can be stored for a 
long time, a characteristic which would certainly have impressed 
Old World observers familiar with rice, wheat or other cereals which 
ordinarily keep for one or, at the most, a few years. 

Among the four principal types of maize, one, the “‘flour corn,” 
known also as “soft”? or ‘‘squaw corn,” has kernels composed 
largely of soft starch which are easily ground or chewed." This 
type of maize is still preferred by Indian tribes wherever it can be 
grown. Little known elsewhere, it is the predominant type in the 
Andean region of Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador, where many large- 
seed varieties are known. Some of these have kernels an inch in 
length and almost equally broad. These varieties are to this day 
noted for their unusually large size and would certainly have been 
cited with awe by travelers from foreign lands. This variety of maize 
is also noted for its storage quality and is the type that is frequently 
discovered buried with mummies. With the relatively stable Indian 
culture of South America, it may be safely assumed that this large- 
kernel form of maize was also the type predominantly grown in the 
northern Andean region seven to nine centuries ago, as it is today. 

The gigantic gourd (JM), which was described as big enough to 
feed twenty to thirty persons, most probably refers to the pumpkin, 
Cucurbita pepo, a plant of American origin, supposed to have been 


10 In Chou the length is given as two inches (—vf). 
11 Paul Weatherwax, Indian Corn in Old America (New York, 1954), p. 207. 
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introduced into the Old World in post-Columbian times.!* These 
gourds attain a great size, some forms occasionally weighing up- 
wards of 240 pounds. There are large gourds of Old World origin, 
such as the watermelon, Citrullus vulgaris, and the wax gourd, 
Benincasa hispida; however, these were long known to both the 
Arabs and the Chinese. 

In addition to these two articles cited by Chou Ch‘ii-fei, Chao 
Ju-kua gives four other unusual plant products: a “pomegranate” 
(##) weighing five catties, a “peach” (Bk) weighing two catties, a 
“citron” (#lAl) weighing over twenty catties, and a “lettuce” (4 
i348) weighing as much as over ten catties a plant. We are not cer- 
tain whether these represent additional information obtained from 
Arab traders or whether, as Hirth and Rockhill believe, they are 
products of his own fancy. In view of the statement in his preface 
that he assiduously derived his information from foreign merchants, 
it seems unjust to question these particular articles, especially since 
nearly all his accounts of natural products from various foreign 
countries, as noted by Hirth and Rockhill’s annotations, were real 
and identifiable. 

There are a number of distinct tropical fruits, unknown to the 
Old World at the time of Chao Ju-kua, with which these might be 
identified. Fruits of American origin, long cultivated in the north- 
ern part of South America, include such well-known ones as the 
avocado (Persea americana), cherimoya (Annona cherimola) , sweet- 
sop (Annona squamosa), soursop (Annona muricata), guava (Psidi- 
um guajava), papaya (Carica papaya), and pineapple (Ananas como- 
sus). Most of these fruits are of large size, weighing up to five or six 
pounds as in the case of the pineapple. Without further descriptive 
details other than weight and similarity to certain familiar fruits as 
implied in the names used by Chao Ju-kua, it is impossible to iden- 
tify these fruits with any certainty. We might, however, conjecture 
that his “pomegranate” is the several species of Annona, his 
“peach” the avocado or papaya, and his “‘citron”’ the pineapple. 
The unusual weights assigned by Chao Ju-kua to his several strange 
fruits would, on the basis of this identification, come within reason- 


able bounds. 


12 L. H. Bailey, ‘The Domesticated Cucurbitas—I,’’ Gentes Herbarum 2(1929).63- 
115. 
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The lettuce cited by Chao could be the South American tobacco 
plant. Chinese lettuce is an open leafy plant, more resembling the 
tobacco plant in general appearance than the lettuce plant of the 
Western World. It is used by the Chinese as a salad and both the 
fleshy stem and the green leaves are eaten either pickled or raw. 
Tobacco is now known to most people in the form of the aged and 
processed leaves, used for smoking, chewing, or snuff taking, but it 
should be noted that the cured leaves can also be used immediately 
for chewing, a practice which very likely was in more general usage 
among the American Indians in former times. The comparison of 
the tobacco plant to the lettuce plant is, therefore, not too far- 
fetched. 

Besides plant products, both Chou Ch‘ii-fei and Chao Ju-kua 
listed a hu yang #3 or foreign sheep. Hirth and Rockhill identify 
this as the Ethiopian broad-tailed sheep of Central Asia and eastern 
Africa. Since these sheep are well beyond their range in southern 
Spain, the translators explain that the reason why Chou Ch‘ii-fei 
**put them in Mu-lan-p‘i is that they appeared to him to belong to 
this region of fancy.” Although Chou adopted the story of the 
broad-tailed sheep long known by tradition, especially the item 
about removal of fat from the tail, which he described as from their 
bellies, he may have actually heard accounts of the llama and alpaca, 
which were described by early travelers as kinds of sheep. The 
llama and alpaca are the two domesticated breeds of South Amer- 
ica, derived from the wild guanaco (Llama guanicoe), one being 
bred as a beast of burden and the other for its wool. They are mem- 
bers of the camel family although they lack humps. They closely 
resemble a sheep, except for the long erect neck, which makes them 
look much taller than sheep. Both the llama and alpaca have large 
tails. Chou Ch‘ii-fei especially noted the unusual height and large 
tail of this ‘foreign sheep.” The annual operation of removing fat 
from the animals by cutting open their abdomens may be a garbled 
version of Aelian’s account or a distorted description of the annual 
shearing of fleece, which in this case consists of thick woolly hair, 
silky and lustrous in quality. 


18 See, for example, Aelianus, De Natura Animalium, 1.32. 
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SUMMATION 


The statement about another distant land two hundred days jour- 
ney from Mu-lan-p‘i given in Chou Ch‘ii-fei’s account was credited 
by him as only a traditional story in the country of Mu-lan-p‘i. 
Hirth and Rockhill consider this to be the remote northern country, 
the Land of Darkness of medieval Arab geographers and travelers. 
At the same time they identify the desiccating west wind of that 
country with the simoon, Arabic samim, of the Sahara. Thus two 
phenomena originally associated with a single region by Chou 
Ch‘ii-fei are placed in two widely separated locations. By placing 
Mu-lan-p‘i in South America, this strange land can be located in 
the arid regions of the high or southern Andes where the days are 
shorter and the winds severe. 

In summary it may be said that the Arabs were enjoying their 
greatest expansion during the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries. They had conquered many lands stretching from south- 
ern Asia to the western extremes of North Africa and adjacent 
parts of Europe. They were at that time leaders in maritime activ- 
ity, possessing extensive geographical knowledge of many lands, 
and capable of building the largest of seafaring ships. Their sea- 
going vessels were apparently ten or more times as large as those 
used by Columbus on his first voyage to America two centuries 
later. That such ships could cross the Atlantic to the Americas 
seems well within reason. 

In addition to the evidence given above, other opinions on pre- 
Columbian transatlantic contacts might also be cited. Maize was 
shown by the studies of Jeffreys" to have been introduced by Arabs 
into West Africa a few centuries before Columbus. Massedglia!® 
was also convinced that maize was present in Spain and Italy at this 
early time. There are various other reports on the dispersion of 
crop plants across the Atlantic in pre-Columbian times, such as 
that of Gray and Trumbell’® on the banana and that of Wiener!’ on 
cotton. 


14M. D. W. Jeffreys, ‘‘Pre-Columbian Maize in Africa,” Nature 172(1953). 965-966. 

15 Luigi Massedglia, I/ mats e la vita rurale italiana (Piacenza, 1927). 

16 Asa Gray and J. H. Trumbell, ‘Origin des plantes cultivées,”’ American Journal of 
Sciences and Arts, 111.25(1883).241-255, 370-379; 26(1884).128-138. 

17 Leo Wiener, Africa and the Discovery of America (Philadelphia, 1920-1922), 2.3-82. 
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An important document on pre-Columbian communication is the 
record of the eleventh-century Arab geographer, Edrisi,’* which 
indicates that in the tenth century some Spanish-Arab sailors set 
out from Lisbon to cross the Atlantic. This record is worth further 
study as it appears to corroborate significantly the accounts of our 
Chinese authors of the same general era. 

Since the technical knowledge and development of Arabs from 
the tenth to the thirteenth century were at a level that would have 
enabled them to reach America from Africa, the accounts contained 
in the two Chinese works discussed here would seem to give docu- 
mented support to this suggestion. Because these Sung authors 
derived their information indirectly from hearsay, their description 
of these far distant countries was necessarily vague and inaccurate 
in detail. It is possible that the accounts of Mu-lan-p‘i in these early 
works are actually composite descriptions of the Atlantic world, 
perhaps including Spain, northwestern Africa, as well as parts of 
the Americas. But the several unusual natural products, especially 
occurring in conjunction, seem to give weight to the theory of Arab 
contact with the New World in pre-Columbian times. 


18 Edrisi’s account is translated by R. Dozy and M. J. Goeje, Description de l’ Afrique et 
de l’ Espagne par Edrist (Leyden, 1866). 























AN INDEX OF TERMS AND TITLES IN 
“GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION 
OF THE MING DYNASTY” 


CHARLES O. HUCKER 


The following index to the Chinese terms and titles and their trans- 
lation equivalents appearing in Charles O. Hucker’s “Governmental 
Organization of the Ming Dynasty” (HJAS 21[1958].1-66) was pre- 
pared by Professor Hucker and is included in this issue of HJAS 
with his kind permission. The demand for such a list and its obvious 
value as a reference tool seem to warrant its printing in a more per- 
manent form. 


An-ch‘a ch‘ien-shih ###¢% 4+ 

Assistant Surveillance Commissioner, 54 
An-ch‘a fu-shih ##%) (& 

Surveillance Vice Commissioner, 54 
An-ch‘a shih #2238 

Surveillance Commissioner, 54 
An-ch‘a ssu #438] 

Provincial Surveillance Office, 54 
An-fu ssu YR %j 

Pacification Office, 48 
Ch‘a-ma ssu #¢F5 7] 

Horse Trading Office, 46 
Ch‘a-yiian #5 

Office of Surveillance, 49, 50 
Chan-shih 3+ 

Grand Supervisor of Instruction, 26 
Chan-shih fu AG 3+ AF 

Supervisorate of Imperial Instruction, 26 
Chang-kuan ssu #8 F] 

Pacification Office, 48 
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Chang kung-chu RAE 
Imperial Princess (sister of a reigning Emperor), 9 
Chang-shih #2 
Administrator (of a Princely Establishment), 26 
Chang-shih ssu $258 5] 
Administration Office (of a Princely Establishment), 26 
Ch‘ao-chih chii AUD 
Office of Currency Supply, 33 
Ch‘ao-kuan SBA 
Customs House, 33 
Chao-mo so 58 ## PT 
Records Office, 32, 43, 49 
Chao-t‘ao ssu ##iat F) 
Pacification Office, 48 
Chao-tui 44 #4 
Summons to audience, 65 
Chao-yii #25 
Prison of the Embroidered-uniform Guard (popular term), 60 
Ch‘e-chia ch‘ing-li ssu HERS ya3E ] 
Bureau of Equipment (in Ministry of War), 35 
Chen Sit 
Defense Area, 63 
Ch‘en-chih FRR 
Superior (efficiency rating), 15 
Ch‘en-fei 5240 
One of many titles for palace women, 10 
Chen-fu $i} 
Judge (in a Guard or Battalion), 59 
Chen-fu ssu $i FJ 
Prison (of a Guard), 60 
Chen-kuo chiang-chiin $i BU i 
Prince (one of many noble titles for males of imperial descent), 9 
Chen-kuo chung-wei S& J+ Bt 
Prince (one of many noble titles for males of imperial descent), 9 
Chen-shou #i5F 
Grand Defender, 25, 39, 62 
Ch‘eng & 
(a) Assistant Minister (of a Court), 34 
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(b) Proctor (in National University), 38 

(c) Vice Administrator (in Secretariat), 38 

(d) Vice Governor (of metropolitan Prefecture), 45 

(e) Vice Magistrate (of County), 45 
Ch‘eng $& 

Ward, 45 
Ch‘eng-fei $R4C 

One of many titles for palace women, 10 
Ch‘eng-hsiang 24H 

Chief Councilor, 27 
Ch‘eng-hsiian pu-cheng ssu #' HBA 

Provincial Administration Office, 42 
Cheng-i IE— 

Taoist Patriarch, 35 
Chi-chiu 4874 

Chancellor (of National University), 38 
Chi-hsiin ch‘ing-li ssu FRB A 

Bureau of Records (in Ministry of Personnel), 33 
Chi-shih-chung #473" 

Supervising Secretary, 52 
Chiang-chiin JfH 

General, 62 
Chiao-fang ssu BAF] 

Office of Music, 34 
Chiao-shou #482 

Instructor (in Prefectural School), 47 
Chiao-yii Ba 

Instructor (in County School), 47 
Chien-ch‘a yii-shih BK#e fA) 2 

Investigating Censor, 49 
Chien-ch‘eng 

Proctor (in National University), 38 
Chien-chi tien it #axkBt 

The Chien-chi Pavilion, 29 
Chien-chiin ft 

A censorial commission (military supervision), 52 
Ch‘ien-hu FF 

Battalion Commander, 59 
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Ch‘ien-hu so + F/T 

Battalion, 59 
Chien-kuan 3’ 

Remonstrator (generic term), 48 
Chien-sheng 4 

National University student, 15 
Ch‘ien-shih #3 

(a) Assistant Surveillance Commissioner, 54 

(b) Assistant Commissioner-in-Chief (of a Chief 

Military Commission), 58 
(c) Assistant Commissioner (of a Regional 
Military Commission), 59 

(d) Assistant Commander (of a Guard), 59 
Chien-ssu && ¥] 

Provincial intendant (generic term), 44 
Ch‘ien tu-yii-shih #2 

Assistant Censor-in-Chief, 49 
Chien-yiian oRbc 

Bureau of Remonstrance, 48 
Chih-chih 48 

**Straight-pointers” (popular term for censors), 50 
Chih-chou 41} 

Subprefecture Magistrate, 45 
Chih-chung #4 

Vice Prefect (of metropolitan Prefecture), 45 
Chih-fang ch‘ing-li ssu RATE A 

Bureau of Operations (in Ministry of War), 35 
Chih-fu SF 

Prefect, 44 
Chih-hsien #¥% 

County Magistrate, 45 
Chih-hui ch‘ien-shih ##if§ me 

Assistant Commander (of a Guard), 59 
Chih-hui shih 4578 

Guard Commander, 59 
Chih-hui t‘ung-chih #84 /F] A 

Vice Commander (of a Guard), 59 
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Chih-li HE 


Independent” (prefix to designations of some 
territorial units), 5, 7 
Chih-sheng B44 
Metropolitan Areas and Provinces (generic term), 7-8 
Chih-shu shih yii-shih #BFRHE 
Secretarial Censor, 49 
Ch‘in-chiin wei RH 
Imperial Guard (generic term), 60 
Chin-i wei $248 
Embroidered-uniform Guard, 60 
Chin-k‘o 44+ 
Special Accounts Section (of a Bureau in the Ministry of 
Revenue), 33 
Chin-shen tien BAR 
The Chin-shen Pavilion, 29 
Chin-shih #5 
Doctor (examination degree), 14 
Ch‘in-t‘ien chien KR 
Directorate of Astronomy, 37 
Ch‘in wang #8 
Imperial Prince, 8 
Ching 3 
Metropolitan Area, 5 
Ch‘ing 9 
Chief Minister, 7, 34, 56 
Ching-ch‘a A# 
‘Capital evaluation”, 16 
Ch‘ing-chiin 8% 
A censorial commission (‘‘troop-purifying”’), 51 
Ch‘ing-chiin tao #38 
Troop Purification Circuit, 54 
Ching-fei (42 
One of many titles for palace women, 10 
Ch‘ing-li chiin-wu ts#2 RH 
A censorial commission (‘‘troop-purifying”’), 51 
Ching-li ssu *& HE #] 
Registry, 43, 49 
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Ch‘ing-li ssu f3E FH) 

Bureau (of a Ministry), 32 
Ching-shan ch‘ing-li ssu fae tis EB] 

Bureau of Provisions (in Ministry of Rites), 34 
Ching wei }t fi 

Capital Guard (generic term), 60 
Chiu ch‘ing JU 

Nine Chief Ministers (generic term), 65 
Chou 4H 

Subprefecture, 5, 7, 45 
Ch‘ou-fen chii HiA)a 

Office of Produce Levies, 36 
Chu-chiao By%& 

Instructor (in National University), 38 
Chii-jen #A 

Licentiate (examination degree), 13 
Chu-k‘o ch‘ing-li ssu + iB F] 

Bureau of Receptions (in Ministry of Rites), 34 
Chu-kuo #£J 

Pillar of the State, 17 
Chu-pu =f 

Assistant Magistrate (of a County), 45 
Chu-shih = 3% 

Secretary (of a Bureau in a Ministry), 32 
Chu-yin chi S#Fl/a 

Office of Seal Engraving, 34 
Chuang-fei #£40 

One of many titles for palace women, 10 
Chiin-ch‘i chii ZR /G 

Armory (in Ministry of Works), 36 
Chiin-chu #h= 

Princess (daughter of an Imperial Prince), 9 
Chiin-chiin #48 

Princess (one of many noble titles for females of 

imperial descent), 9 
Ch‘un-fang #£55 

Directory of Instruction, 26 
Chiin-hu A 

Military families, 56 
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Chiin wang #= 
Prince of the Second Degree, 8 
Chung-chi tien 4 #e RR 
The Chung-chi Pavilion, 29 
| Ch‘ung-fei F648 
One of many titles for palace women, 10 
Chung-shu k‘o FP #F#} 
Central Drafting Office, 31 
Chung-shu she-jen "PIF A 
Drafter of the Central Drafting Office, 31 
Chung-shu sheng #4444 
Secretariat, 27 
En-sheng 244: 
‘Student by grace” in the National University, 15 
Erh-mu kuan 7 8 ‘# 
Variant of “ears and eyes of the Emperor” (popular term 
for censors), 50 
Fang-mien Fi 
Regional Supervisor (generic term), 44 
Fen-hsiin tao 4PKiH 
General Surveillance Circuit, 54 
Fen-shou tao “fi 
General Administration Circuit, 43 
Feng-hsien JA 
Guardians of the customs and laws (abbreviation of Feng- 
hsien kuan), 50 
Feng-hsien kuan JAS’ 
Guardians of the customs and laws (popular generic term 
for Censors and officials of Provincial Surveillance Offices), 50 
Feng-kuo chiang-chiin #EU 
Prince (one of many noble titles for males of imperial descent), 9 
Feng-kuc chung-wei 45 64'} Ht 
Prince (one of many noble titles for males of imperial descent), 9 
Feng-po 
Term for veto power of Supervising Secretaries, 53 
Fu F¥ 
} Prefecture, 5, 7, 44 
Fu-ch‘eng Ai 
Vice Governor (of metropolitan Prefecture), 45 
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Fu ch‘ien-hu BFF 
Vice Commander (of a Battalion), 59 
Fu-kuo chiang-chiin MiBURE 
Prince (one of many noble titles for males of imperial descent), 9 
Fu-kuo chung-wei #§B Pi 
Prince (one of many noble titles for males of imperial descent), 9 
Fu-ma tu-wei BAIS SB it 
Senior Consort (husband of an Imperial Princess), 9 
Fu-shih BE 
Surveillance Vice Commissioner, 54 
Fu tsung-ping kuan BURR 
Regional Vice Commander, 62 
Fu tu yii-shih BAR Ge 
Vice Censor-in-Chief, 49 
Fu-yin YF 
Prefectural Governor (of metropolitan Prefecture), 45 
Han-lin yiian MAKBE 
Hanlin Academy, 37 
Ho-p‘o so WAR 
Fishing Tax Office, 47 
Hou {& 
Marquis, 9 
Hsi-ch‘ang Papx 
Western Depot (eunuch agency), 25 
Hsiang-chiin #8 
Princess (one of many noble titles for females of imperial 
descent), 9 
Hsiang-kuo HM 
Chief Councilor, 27 
Hsiang-shih Sh 
Provincial examination, 13 
Hsiao-ch‘i Ae 
Squad Commander, 59 
Hsieh-t‘ung shou-pei H/F “Ff 
Vice Commandant (at Nanking), 61 
Hsien #& 
County, 5, 7, 45 
Hsien-fei Pr4e 


One of many titles for palace women, 10 
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Hsien-ch‘eng #R* 

Vice Magistrate (of County), 45 
Hsien-chu R= 

Princess (daughter of a Prince of the Second Degree), 9 
Hsien-chiin RA 

Princess (one of many noble titles for females of imperial 

descent), 9 
Hsing 4T 

*‘Branch” (prefix to names of offices), 35 
Hsing Chung-shu sheng 47} 34 

Branch Secretariat, 38 
Hsing-jen ssu 477A ®] 

Messenger Office, 34 
Hsing-k‘o 7#t 

Office of Scrutiny for Justice, 52 
Hsing-pu 7H 

Ministry of Justice, 32, 36 
Hsing-tsai 474£ 

**Auxiliary” (prefix to names of offices), 6 
Hsiu-chuan (€# 

Compiler (in Hanlin Academy), 37 
Hsiu-ts‘ai HA 

Bachelor (examination degree), 13 
Hsiian-fu ssu ‘HERA 

Pacification Office, 48 
Hsiian-k‘o chi: HBR 

Merchant Tax Office, 47 
Hsiian-k‘o ssu Hare) 

Merchant Tax Office, 47 
Hsiian-shih #€f¥ 

One of many titles for palace women, 10 
Hsiian-wei ssu ‘AA 

Pacification Office, 48 
Hsiin 3 

Dignities (honorific titles; generi¢ term), 16-17, 19 
Hsiin-an 

Regional Inspector, 50 
Hsiin-chien ssu SR Hj 

Police Office, 46 
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Hsiin-fu 364 
Grand Coordinator (or Provincial Governor), 40 
Hsiin-fu chien t‘i-tu chiin-wu SIRRBEBH 
Grand Coordinator and Concurrent Superintendent of 
Military Affairs, 40 
Hsiin-fu chien tsan-li chiin-wu SRR RH 
Grand Coordinator and Concurrent Associate in 
Military Affairs, 40 
Hsiin-tao pK 
Assistant instructor (in local Confucian Schools), 47 
Hsiin-yen Xk 
A censorial commission (salt control), 52 
Hsiieh-cheng IE 
Instructor (in National University or in Subprefectural 
School), 38, 47 
Hsiieh-lu 43% 
Instructor (in National University), 38 
Hsiieh-shih #t-t 
Chancellor (of Hanlin Academy), 37 
Hu-k‘o FFF 
Office of Scrutiny for Revenue, 52 
Hu-pu Pe 
Ministry of Revenue, 32, 33 
Hu wei i 
Escort Guard, 61 
Hua-kai tien #AR 
The Hua-kai Pavilion, 29 
Huan-kuan 
Palace eunuchs (generic term), 10 
Huang-hou 2/8 
Empress, 10 
Huang kuei-fei BYt4t 
One of many titles for palace women, 10 
Huang t‘ai-hou 2AJa 
Empress Dowager, 10 
Hui-fei Bae 
One of many titles for palace women, 10 
Hui-i @im 


Court deliberation, 65 
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Hui-shih BR 
Metropolitan examination, 13 
Hui-t‘ung kuan @ Fl fff 
College of Interpreters, 35 
Hung-lu ssu 28/85 
Court of State Ceremonial, 34 
I 
Postal Station, 46 
I-chih ch‘ing-li ssu EH 7732 7 
Bureau of Ceremonies (in Ministry of Rites), 33-34 
I-chuan tao [not I-ch‘uan tao] BEIGE 
Postal Service Circuit, 54 
I-hsiieh 4 
Medical School, 47 
I-pin 
Junior Consort (husband ofa Princess), 9 
Jen-tzu fE-F 
**Protection of sons’’, 14 
Ju-hsiieh f@# 
Confucian School, 47 
K‘ao & 
Rating (of efficiency), 15 
K‘ao-ch‘a BB 
Special evaluation report, 16 
K‘ao-kung ch‘ing-li ssu BUH A] 
Bureau of Evaluations (in Ministry of Personnel), 33 
K‘ao-man 4 ii 
‘Fulfillment of ratings”, 16 
K‘o # 
Office of Scrutiny, 52 
K‘o-tao FE 
Offices of Scrutiny and Circuits (generic term for 
Supervising Secretaries and Investigating Censors), 53 
K‘o-ts‘an FL 
Term for veto power of Supervising Secretaries, 53 
K‘u fii 
Storehouse, 33 
Kuan-cheng #13 
**Observer’’, 15, 37 
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Kuan-ping ‘#45 

Regular troops, 57 
Kuan-sheng ‘#4 

**Official student” in the National University, 14-15 
Kuang-lu ssu Stink 

Court of Imperial Entertainments, 34 
Kuei-fei A 

One of many titles for palace women, 10 
Kung & 

Duke, 9 
Kung-cheng ssu #% JE® 

Office of Staff Surveillance, 24 
Kung-chu 2=E 

Imperial Princess (daughter of a reigning Emperor), 9 
Kung-fei 4&4 

One of many titles for palace women, 10 
Kung-jen BA 

Generic term for palace women, 10 
Kung-k‘o L# 

Office of Scrutiny for Works, 52 
Kung-ni 

One of many titles for place women, 10 
Kung-pu _C# 

Ministry of Works, 32, 36 
Kung-sheng HA 

**Tribute student” in National University, 13 
Kuo-tzu chien [5% 

National University, 38 
Kuo-tzu hsiieh BY-- 

National University, 38 
Lang Bf 

Gentleman (prestige title), 17 
Lang-chung Bf 

Director (of a Bureau in a Ministry), 32 
Li & 

Lesser functionary (generic term), 18 
Li-cheng HER 


Probationary service, 15 
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Li-chien PI &% 


"Special student” in National University, 15 
Li-fei WA4C 
One of many titles for palace women, 10 
Li-fei Sex 
One of many titles for palace women, 10 
Li-k‘o Ft 
Office of Scrutiny for Personnel, 52 
Li-k‘o MFT 
Office of Scrutiny for Rites, 52 
Li-pu 38 
Ministry of Personnel, 32 
Li-pu ma BB 
Ministry of Rites, 32, 33 
Li-shih E23? 
Novice, 15 
Li-wen so PERIAT 
Supervisorate of Judicial Proceedings (in Provincial 
Administration Office), 43 
Liu-kuan 3's 
Circulating offices (military), 19 
Liu-shou ssu #4 *f' #J 
Defense Command, 61 
Min-hu RF 
Civilian families, 56 
Min-k‘o RF} 
Statistics Section (of a Bureau in the Ministry of Revenue), 33 
Min-ping Ki 
Militiamen, 57 
Mu-ping 3#5= 
Auxiliary troops, 57 
Nan ¥ 
Baron, 9 
Nan Chih-li Hi 
Southern Metropolitan Area, 5 
Nei-fu UAT 
Palace Treasury, 25 
Nei-ko PUB 


Grand Secretariat, 29 
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Nei-shih chien Wy3#&% 

Directorate of Palace Attendants, 24 
Nei-t‘ing A 

**Inner court’’, 21 
Nien-li 4F fii 

Annual military allocations, 57 
Ning-fei S40 

One of many titles for palace women, 10 
Nii-shih 7H 

One of many titles for palace women, 10 
Pa-tsung 70% 

Local Commander, 62 
Pan-chiin Eft 

Rotation of troops to training divisions at the capital, 57 
P‘an-kuan ¥ll'# 

Assistant Magistrate (of Subprefecture), 45 
Pan-shih #3 

Novice, 15 
Pao-ch‘ao t‘i-chii ssu P{#HEH FI 

Superintendency of Paper Currency, 33 
Pao-yiian chii F¥ iii 

Mint (in Ministry of Works), 36 
Pei Chih-li 4c 

Northern Metropolitan Area, 5 
P‘i-yen so HUA PT 

Tea and Salt Control Station, 47 
P‘iao-1 BiH 

Term for drafting rescripts, 64 
Pien & 

Frontier, 63 
Pien-hsiu aft 

Compiler (in Hanlin Academy), 37 
Pin & 

One of many titles for palace women, 10 
Ping 

Adequate (efficiency rating), 15 
P‘ing-ch‘ang 43% 

Adequate (efficiency rating), 15 
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P‘ing-chang cheng-shih PRA 
Chief Administrator (in Secretariat), 38 
Ping-k‘o Ie #t 
Office of Scrutiny for War, 52 
Ping-ma chih-hui ssu £¢ 45464 5] 
Warden’s Office, 45 
Ping-pei tao 46 (ii3# 
Military Defense Circuit, 54 
Ping-pu eB 
Ministry of War, 32, 35 
Po {A 
Earl, 9 
Po-hu AF 
Company Commander, 59 
Po-hu so BP PT 
Company, 59 
Po-shih t‘ing f¥-- 
Office of Erudites (in National University), 38 
Pu 
Ministry, 31 
Pu ch‘en-chih AFBI 
Inadequate (efficiency rating), 15-16 
Pu-cheng shih 7p Bete 
Administration Commissioner, 43 
Pu-cheng ssu iB F] 
Provincial Administration Office, 42 
San fa-ssu =k #] 
The three judicial offices” (collective term for the Censorate, 
the Ministry of Justice, and the Grand Court of Revision), 590 
Sanku = 
Three Solitaries (generic term), 17 
San-kuan #CE 
Prestige titles, 16 
San kung =% 
Three Dukes (generic term), 17 - 
San ssu = ¥J 
The three (provincial) offices”’ (collective term for Provincial 
Administration Office, Provincial Surveillance Office, and 
Regional Military Commission), 39 
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Seng-cheng ssu {ff1E®) 

Subprefectural Buddhist Registry, 47 
Seng-hui ssu ff # #4) 

County Buddhist Registry, 47 
Seng-kang ssu {ff #45] 

Prefectural Buddhist Registry, 47 
Seng-lu ssu {#&k#] 

Central Buddhist Registry, 35 
Shan-shih #1 

Buddhist Patriarch, 35 
Shang-chih wei _Li 

Imperial Guard (generic term), 60 
Shang-ch‘in chii #29 

Bureau of the Bedchamber, 24 
Shang-fu chii fi Akg 

Bureau of Apparel, 24 
Shang-i chii 13M) 

Bureau of Ceremonies, 24 
Shang-kung chi WEG 

Bureau of Palace Attendance, 24 
Shang-kung chit MI)w 

Bureau of Handicrafts, 24 
Shang-lin-yiian chien Li R EK 

Directorate of Imperial Parks, 37 
Shang-pao ssu Pf J 

Seal Office, 25 
Shang-shih chi WR 

Bureau of Foodstuffs, 24 
Shang-shu {33% 

Minister, 32 
Shao chan-shih “>f# 3 

Junior Supervisor of Instruction, 26 
Shao-ch‘ing 279) 

Vice Minister (of a Court), 34 
Shao-fu 2% 

Junior Tutor, 17 
Shao-pao ff 

Junior Guardian, 17 
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Shao-shih fifi 
Junior Preceptor, 17 
Shen-yiieh kuan ip3e i 
Music and Dance Office, 34 
Sheng 4 
Province, 5, 7, 38 
Sheng-ch‘ien t‘ing #BR&HE 
Disciplinary Office (in National University), 38 
Shih-chiang hsiieh-shih f¥i#4A-E 
Expositor-in-Waiting (in Hanlin Academy), 37 
Shih-chih BRR 
Acting appointment, 15 
Shih-i ssu fF HER] 
Court of State Ceremonial, 35 
Shih-kuan 32’ 
Historiographer (generic term), 37 
Shih-kuan kf 
Hereditary offices (military), 19 
Shih-lang fF BB 
Vice Minister, 32 
Shih-po t‘i-chii ssu Tif fe #2 wy 
Maritime Trade Superintendency, 46 
Shih-shou ##% 
Substantive appointment, 15 
Shih-tu hsiieh-shih fF B+ 
Reader-in-Waiting (in Hanlin Academy), 37 
Shih-tzu ht-- 
Heir of an Imperial Prince, 8 
Shih yii-shih fF#I58 
Associate Censor, 49 
Shou-fu #88 
Senior Grand Secretary (popular term), 31, 64 
Shou-pei “Fi 
(a) Grand Commandant (at Nanking), 25, 61 
(b) Local Commander, 62 
Shou-yii ch‘ien-hu so #0 FF 
Independent Battalion, 59 
Shu-chi-shih FeFi-t 
Hanlin Bachelor, 37 
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Shu-fei #42 

One of many titles for palace women, 10 
Shu-mi yiian He #BE 

Chief Military Commission, 57-58 
Shu-nii HE 

One of many titles for palace women, 10 
Shua-chiian fill 4% 

A censorial commission (“record-checking”’), 51 
Shua-chiian tao M434 

Record Checking Circuit, 54 
Shui-k‘o chii BRERA 

Merchant Tax Office, 47 
Shui-k‘o ssu PEPER] 

Merchant Tax Office, 47 
Shun-fei JIR42 

One of many titles for palace women, 10 
Ssu 

Court of Review (in Grand Court of Revision), 56 
Ssu-chang ssu ®){x F] 

Office of Regalia, 24 
Ssu-ch‘eng 2% 

Assistant Minister (of a Court), 34 
Ssu-ching chi: W# hy 

Library (of the Chan-shih fu), 26 
Ssu-i kuan Rif 

College of Translators, 34 
Ssu-i ssu WIAA 

Office of Clothing, 24 
Ssu-li chien * 5% 

Directorate of Ceremonial (eunuch agency), 25 
Ssu-pao ssu #F{#] 

Office of Seals, 24 
Ssu-shih ssu *) fii FJ 

Office of Adornments, 24 
Ssu-wu WH 

Office Manager, 32 
Ssu-wu t‘ing WRK 

General Services Office, 32, 49 
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Ssu-yeh FZ 


Director of Studies (in National University), 38 


Ssu-yii ssu FSF] 

Prison Office, 43, 49 
Sui-chi Re#t 

Annual evaluation report, 16 
Sui-kung MER 


‘Tribute student” in National University, 13 


Ta-chang kung-chu KRBAE 


Imperial Princess (paternal aunt of a reigning Emperor), 9 


Ta chiang-chiin AH 

Generalissimo, 62 
Ta-fu KR 

Great Officer (prestige title), 17 
Ta hsiieh-shih K4#+- 

Grand Secretary, 29 
Ta-li ssu AUS 

Grand Court of Revision, 56 
Ta tu-tu fu AMPH 

Chief Military Commission, 57-58 
T‘ai-ch‘ang ssu Kin? 

Court of Imperial Sacrifices, 34 
T‘ai-chien EK 

Director (of a eunuch Directorate), 25 
T‘ai-fu ATE 

Grand Tutor, 17 
T‘ai-hsiieh AS 

Popular term for Kuo-tzu chien, 38 
T‘ai-huang t‘ai-hou KSA 

Grand Empress Dowager, 10 
T‘ai-i yiian AEC 

Imperial Academy of Medicine, 37 
T‘ai-pao AE 

Grand Guardian, 17 
T‘ai-p‘u ssu ARF 

Court of the Imperial Stud, 35 
T‘ai-shih bili 

Grand Preceptor, 17 
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T‘ai-tzu KF 

Heir Apparent, 8 
T‘ai-tzu pin-k‘o ATAF 

Adviser to the Heir Apparent, 17 
T‘ang & 

College (in National University), 38 
Tao 34 

Circuit, 43, 49, 54 
Tao-cheng ssu iH JE. FJ 

Subprefectural Taoist Registry, 47 
Tao-chi ssu 38405) 

Prefectural Taoist Registry, 47 
Tao-hui ssu H#@F 

County Taoist Registry, 47 
Tao-lu ssu 349K) 

Central Taoist Registry, 35 
Tao-t‘ai 2S 

Circuit Intendant, 43 
T‘i-hsing an-ch‘a ssu Se 7teRE A] 

Provincial Surveillance Office, 54 
T‘i-tiao kuan #20 

Local Commander, 62 
T‘i-tu hsiieh tao HEB 

Education Intendant Circuit, 54 
Ti-yiin so R32 Pt 

Transport Office, 46-47 
T‘iao-chih 144 

Term for drafting rescripts, 64 
T‘ieh-yeh so SAP 

Iron Smelting Office, 46 
Tien 

Inadequate (efficiency rating), 15-16 
Tien-chung shih yii-shih BePfFHk 

Palace Censor, 49 
Tien-shih Bea 

Palace examination, 14 
Tien-t‘ing i-li ssu eke GEIR A] 


Court of State Ceremonial, 35 
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T‘ien-tzu erh-mu KSHH 


‘Ears and eyes of the Emperor” (popular term for censors), 50 
T‘ing-shih SEX 

Palace examination, 14 
Tsai-hsiang % tA 

Popular term for Chief Councilor, 27 
Ts‘ai-jen FA 

One of many titles for palace women, 10 
Ts‘an-cheng Bik 

Administration Vice Commissioner, 43 
Ts‘an-chiang Bf 

Local Commander, 62 
Ts‘an-chih cheng-shih BB 3+ 

Assistant Administrator (in Secretariat), 38 
Ts‘an-i Bae 

Assistant Administration Commissioner, 43 
Ts‘an-tsan chi-wu BAB 

Grand Adjutant (at Nanking), 61 
Ts‘ang & 

Granary, 33 
Ts‘ang-k‘o BF} 

Granary Section (of a Bureau in the Ministry of Revenue), 33 
Tso chi-shih-chung Afp'? 

Left Supervising Secretary, 53 
Tsui 3K 

Superior (efficiency rating), 15 
Tsung-cheng 1E 

Vice Director (of the Imperial Clan Court), 26 
Tsung-ch‘i #22E 

Platoon Commander, 59 
Tsung-jen WA 

Associate (of the Imperial Clan Court), 26 
Tsung-jen fu AKT 

Imperial Clan Court, 26 
Tsung-jen ling aA 4 

Director of the Imperial Clan Court, 26 
Tsung-ping kuan #@58‘8 

Regional Commander, 62 
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Tsung-tu #e tt 
Supreme Commander (or Viceroy), 41 
Tu ch‘a-yiian MEBE 
Censorate (‘chief surveillance office’’), 49 
Tu chi-shih-chung ##'P 
Chief Supervising Secretary, 53 
Tu chih-hui ch‘ien-shih @his7#i RHF 
Assistant Commissioner (of a Regional Military Commission), 59 
Tu chih-hui shih #8700 
Regional (Military) Commissioner, 59 
Tu chih-hui ssu #48F# F] 
Regional Military Commission, 58 
Tu chih-hui t‘ung-chih @$+84#)F) 
Vice Commissioner (of a Regional Military Commission), 59 
Tu-chih-k‘o EEX #t 
General Accounts Section (of a Bureau in the Ministry of 
Revenue), 33 
Tu chuan-yiin-yen shih-ssu #643 & f& F] 
Salt Distribution Commission, 46 
‘u-kuan +‘ 
Aboriginal official (generic term), 20 
Tu-liang tao EHH 
Tax Intendant Circuit, 44 
Tu-shui ch‘ing-li ssu #h7Ki# SE Fi] 
Bureau of Irrigation and Transportation (in Ministry of 
Works), 36 
Tu-ssu @h¥) 
Regional Military Commission, 58 
Tu-ts‘e tao BHHH 
Census Intendant Circuit, 44 
Tu-tu 
Commissioner-in-Chief (of a Chief Military Commission), 58 
Tu-tu ch‘ien-shih MRS 
Assistant Commissioner-in-Chief (of a Chief Military 
Commission), 58 
Tu-tu fu SB EAT 
Chief Military Commission, 58 
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Tu-tu t‘ung-chih MAA 
Vice Commissioner-in-Chief (of a Chief Military 
Commission), 58 
Tu yii-shih M@sR 
Censor-in-Chief, 49 
Tuan-fei dt 
One of many titles for palace women, 10 
T‘uan-ying MS 
Integrated Division, 61 
T‘ui-kuan #€ 
Prefectural Judge, 45 
T‘un-t‘ien 1A 
State lands set aside for soldiers, 57 
T‘un-t‘ien ch‘ing-li ssu i ARSE A] 
Bureau of State Lands (in Ministry of Works), 36 
Tung-ch‘ang 3RK 
Eastern Depot (eunuch agency), 25 
T‘ung-cheng shih 3A B06 
Transmission Commissioner, 37 
T‘ung-cheng ssu 38BX 7] 
Office of Transmission, 36-37 
T‘ung-chih [A] 
(a) Vice Prefect, 44 
(b) Vice Magistrate (of Subprefecture), 45 
(c) Vice Commissioner-in-Chief (of a Chief Military 
Commission), 58 
(d) Vice Commissioner (of a Regional Military Commission), 59 
(e) Vice Commander (of a Guard), 59 
Tung ko 39 
The Tung Hall, 29 
T‘ung-p‘an FI 
Assistant Prefect, 44 
Tzu -¥- 
Viscount, 9 
Tz‘u-chi ch‘ing-li ssu alee SE BY 
Bureau of Sacrifices (in Ministry of Rites), 34 
Wai-ch‘a 4+ 


‘Outer evaluation”’’, 16 
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Wai-t‘ai HS 





‘Outer Censorate’’ (collective term for Provincial Surveillance 


Offices), 54 
Wai-t‘ing M4E 

‘Outer court”, 21 
Wang-fu FHF 

Princely Establishment, 8, 26 
Wei 4 

Guard, 59 
Wen-hsiian ch‘ing-li ssu 3CS8iR3E Fl 

Bureau of Appointments (in Ministry of Personnel), 32 
Wen-hua tien CHER 

The Wen-hua Pavilion, 29 
Wen-kuan X’H 

Civil service officials (generic term), 11 
Wen-yiian ko 3CUn PA 

The Wen-yiian Hall, 29 
Wu-ching po-shih H#&(4-+- 

Erudite of the Five Classics, 37, 38 
Wu-chiin tu-tu fu AHABEAF 

Five Chief Military Commissions, 57 
Wu fu AF 

The Five (Chief Military) Commissions, 58 
Wu-hsiian ch‘ing-li ssu TASTE A) 

Bureau of Personnel (in Ministry of War), 35 
Wu-hsiich RS 

Military School, 59 
Wu-k‘u ch‘ing-li ssu SRT HF 

Bureau of Provisions (in Ministry of War), 35 
Wu-ying tien HIER 

The Wu-ying Pavilion, 29 
Yen-feng ch‘ing-li ssu SRB HF 

Bureau of Honors (in Ministry of Personnel), 32 
Yen-k‘o t‘i-chii ssu SBRRHE 2 Fl 

Salt Distribution Superintendency, 46 
Yen-kuan BH 


**Speaking officials” or “critics” (popular collective term for 


Censors and Supervising Secretaries), 50 
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Yen-lu BH 
**Avenues of criticism” (popular collective designation for 
Censors and Supervising Secretaries) , 50 
Yin # 
(a) Lord 
(b) Prefectural Governor (of a metropolitan Prefecture), 45 
Yin-ch‘ao chii FUG 
Office of Plate Engraving, 33 
Yin-tzu JE 
**Protection of sons”, 14 
Yin-yang hsiieh BS 
Yin-yang School, 47 
Ying & 
Training Division, 61 
Ying-shan ch‘ing-li ssu ‘STH 3E Fi] 
Bureau of Construction (in Ministry of Works), 36 
Yu-chi chiang-chiin SEM 1} 
Local Commander, 62 
Yu chi-shih-chung ##iS P 
Right Supervising Secretary, 53 
Yii-heng ch‘ing-li ssu BGT SE Fi 
Bureau of Forestry and Crafts (in Ministry of Works), 36 
Yii-shih 
Censor (generic term), 48 
Yii-shih chung-ch‘eng #58 PAR 
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Chishii in the Meiji Restoration by Albert M. Craig. [= Harvard His- 
torical Monographs xtvu.] Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. Pp. 385 + xxxix + 4 tables + 1 chart. $7.50. 
Sakamoto Ryima and the Meiji Restoration by Marius B. Jansen. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1961. Pp. xii + 432 + 1 map+ 15 
illustrations. $8.50. 


The publication of these two important studies represents a major 
advance in Western scholarship on the pivotal experience in the his- 
tory of modern Japan: the Meiji Restoration. Western scholarship 
thus far has been limited to examining the event in general terms, al- 
though following the lead of Japanese historical studies, differing in- 
terpretations of the causes and the significance of the Restoration 
have been available. None of these interpretations denies that the 
great Western han provided th: major thrust that toppled the old 
regime; yet we have had no substantial studies of the causes which 
impelled these han to act as they did. We have had only tentative 
notions of how local developments affected the ability of han leaders 
to influence the national march of events. 

The volumes under review, based solidly on primary sources and 
authoritative Japanese studies, go a long way toward clarifying the 
role of the two important han of Choshi and Tosa in the Restoration. 
The authors have treated their subjects differently, but their common 
point is an approach to national politics through conditions in the 
provinces and an inquiry into the intimate relationship between local 
and national developments. In the end, we receive a full, clear picture 
of why and how Tosa and Chdshi became involved in actions which 
ended the Tokugawa government. 

The differences in the treatment reflect mainly the differing roles of 
the two han in the Restoration: Chidshii’s part was more decisive; 
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Tosa’s contribution was that of an intermediary. It is natural, there- 
fore, to find the treatment of Tosa stressing the careers of individuals 
who worked as middlemen to coalesce the anti-Bakufu forces. Pro- 
fessor Jansen’s aim is “‘to tell the Restoration story by examining the 
career of Sakamoto Rydma and, to a lesser extent, Nakaoka Shintaro.” 
On the other hand, Professor Craig’s aim is to explain why Chishi 
played its dominant role and to identify “those aspects of the Chosha 
background that appear to have contributed to its role in Restoration 
history.” The approaches are complementary, one stressing institu- 
tional factors, the other emphasizing personal factors in the politics of 
the last Tokugawa decade. Both books offer valuable new data, pene- 
trating analyses, and stimulating opinions. 

To answer the question why Chéshi played such a crucial part in 
the Restoration, Professor Craig has divided his study into two parts. 
In the first he examines the political and economic organization of the 
han within the context of the Tokugawa system; evaluates the impact 
of han reforms and local political shifts to 1861; and, finally, assays 
the ideological influences in Chishi. From this investigation emerge 
clearly the reasons for Chdshii’s leadership in the Restoration move- 
ment: her size and relatively large samurai class, the anti-Tokugawa 
bias she nurtured along with a special relation to the Court, financial 
strength made possible by fiscal reforms and a special savings and in- 
vestments bureau, and, lastly, the administrative flexibility gained by 
the alternation in power of competing bureaucratic cliques. The sec- 
ond part of the book follows in great detail Chdshii’s involvement in 
national politics, the han civil war and, finally, the alliance with Sat- 
suma which preceded the fall of the Bakufu. Thus the chapters in the 
first half of the book, each of which might stand as an independent 
essay on some part of the anatomy of Chiéshi, provide a guide for 
understanding the han’s part in national affairs which is related in the 
second half. 

The fascinating career of Sakamoto Ryoma affords Professor Jansen 
an intriguing thread on which to string the story of conditions in 
Tosa, the changing fortunes of competing factions under the able 
Yamauchi daimyo, and the part of Tosa activists and han policy in the 
Restoration. By use of personal documents and rare Dutch sources, 
he elucidates the events of local and national significance. But the 
most valuable contribution of his narrative is the light it casts on how 
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those events worked on Sakamoto and other Tosa shishi—“‘the ideal- 
istic, individualistic, and courageous patriot who gave his all for the 
Imperial cause.” This new type of leader emerged in many han to 
become the activists of the Restoration. Their dedication and courage, 
usually combined with a practical desire for self-attainment, made for 
a dynamic pattern of response to the challenge of the West, “the 
outstanding intellectual and political experience in the formative 
years of the Restoration.” 

Biographical sketches of the colorful careers of Takechi Zuizan, 
Nakaoka Shintaré, and other Tosa figures, as well as the full-length 
portrait of Sakamoto, reveal how under the irreversible power of the 
West and the faltering leadership of the Tokugawa government, dis- 
conient and anti-foreign agitation were slowly channeled into plans 
for ending the feudal regime and uniting the nation. Ironically, it was 
Sakamoto’s dramatic encounter with a minor Tokugawa official, Katsu 
Rintard, that converted his emotional response into a reasoned and 
effective plan of action to bring Tosa into a united front with Chdshi 
and Satsuma against the Bakufu, return power to the Court, and then 
to reorganize and strengthen the nation in order to gain equality with 
the menacing Western countries. Sakamoto was assassinated before 
the new Imperial government was established and able to carry out 
programs which his plans foreshadowed, but he had already played a 
vital role in bringing about the Restoration. Through the life of a 
single individual, the complexity of the Restoration movement is made 
more intelligible and we are reminded of the poignancy of personal 
emotion in the midst of impersonal forces. 

In both treatments the authors have not hesitated to state a point 
of view on the nature and causes of the Restoration. Both explicitly 
and implicitly they have tested existing interpretations against their 
findings in Chéshii and Tosa. More often than not they find these in- 
terpretations inadequate. For example, they challenge the widely held 
contention that the Tempé Reforms in the leading han were distinctly 
new in character and thus date the beginning of the Restoration 
movement. Professor Jansen concludes that the 1842-1843 reforms 
in Tosa were devoid of “lasting or significant economic or political 
results,” while Professor Craig argues that Choshii’s reforms, begun 
in 1838, were very little different from previous reforms and cannot 
be said to have “‘laid the foundation for its political successes in the 
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crucial later year.” In the ideological developments of the Restoration 
years, Craig charges that the anti-Tokugawa aspects of Western learn- 
ing have been overemphasized, that the national learning (kokugaku) 
school’s contribution to the Restoration has been overplayed (**. . . it 
had little if any influence on the rise of the sonno jot movement within 
the great han which led in the Restoration movement”), and that 
within Chdshi Yoshida Shoin’s influence has been unduly stressed 
(‘‘He was in no way representative of the main stream of the Restora- 
tion movement”). Jansen cautions against accepting the notion of an 
ideology “in which Shinto purity and Imperial reverence were em- 
phasized to the exclusion of broader national and narrower personal 
goals.” Any single theory of ideological causation, he points out, 
obscures the variety and contrast in motivation and distorts the reality 
that ‘*Total loyalism and complete ideological purity were luxuries 
that those with experience and responsibility could seldom maintain.” 

The experiences of Chéshi and Tosa fail to convince either author 
of the validity of the well-known interpretation of the Restoration as 
a product of a revolutionary alliance between merchant and lower 
samurai Classes supported by the energies of the peasant class. Craig 
holds that the revolutionary potential of the peasantry was small (even 
their participation in the Chdshii shotaz was obtained under duress), 
that “commoner participation in Bakumatsu politics was rarely cru- 
cial,” and that samurai dissatisfaction “never gave rise to class action 
or to a stronger class consciousness.” In a similar vein, Jansen main- 
tains that in Tosa there was little autonomous merchant influence on 
Restoration events and that it is difficult ‘‘to assign class interests to 
the actions of men like Itagaki and his followers in pre- and post- 
Restoration days.” In both han it was the samurai (and “lower” only 
in relation to the handful of privileged incompetent senior bureau- 
crats) who controlled power and shaped policies. As Craig puts it, 
“To the extent that one can speak meaningfully of classes at all, it is 
primarily to the military class that one must look for the energy 
responsible for the Restoration.” 

The picture of Japan between Perry and the Restoration that 
emerges from these two studies is not one of a rapidly disintegrating 
national order. It is the resilience and vigor of the Tokugawa feudal 
system to which our attention is drawn. “It must be emphasized,” 
writes Jansen, “‘that the actors in the Restoration drama worked with- 
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in a social and political framework, which, until the very end, they 
felt was sound.” From Craig’s remark that “Sword, stipend, and sta- 
tus may have decreased in value over the Tokugawa period, but few 
samurai were willing to abandon them,” we are prepared for his con- 
clusion that the “study of Chishi’s history in the pre-Restoration 
period suggests that the Restoration stemmed more from the strength 
of the values and institutions of the old society than from their weak- 
nesses.” One might surmise that the actions of the volatile shzshi who 
used the foreign danger “‘to justify breaches in traditional patterns of 
subordination” illustrate the decline of the traditional order. But the 
study of Tosa shishi adds weight to Craig’s argument, for Jansen ar- 
gues persuasively that “the sense of individual purpose and daring” 
which characterized their activities was directed toward a common 
goal growing out of the “strength and vitality which underlay Toku- 
gawa society.” 

The stress between the opposed principles of continuity and change 
is an ever-present phenomenon in history. It is perhaps stating the 
obvious to say that nothing in history which seems continuous is free 
from the erosion of inner change. That no change, however abrupt, 
wholly breaks the continuity between past and present is equally a 
truism. But periods of rapid change, such as the years just before and 
after 1868 in Japan, do not resolve this tension between change and 
continuity but rather heighten it. Most frequently the Restoration is 
explained by cumulative changes within Tokugawa society and the 
changed international context of Japan in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is well to be reminded that it cannot be comprehended with- 
out giving full weight to the principle of continuity, to the power of 
the past, in the interplay between traditional and modern elements. 
Definitive verdicts on the causes and nature of the Restoration must 
await similar examinations of other important han, but it would be 
safe to say that future studies will have to take into account the judg- 
ments of these two pioneering works. 

Rocer F. Hackett 
University of Michigan 
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Chinese Literature, A Historical Introduction by Ch‘en Shou-Yi. New 
York: The Ronald Press, 1961. Pp. xii + 665. $8.75. 


Writing the history of a literature as vast and as little studied as the 
Chinese is a formidable task. Ideally the person undertaking it should 
be familiar with that literature in all its branches, he should have a 
good critical sense, and he should be able to present his information 
and judgments in a clear if not graceful style. These qualifications are 
not likely to be found complete in the person of any one individual, 
not in our generation at least, and one is going to have to settle for 
something less than the ideal. Professor Ch‘en has written what in 
effect is the first attempt in English’ in modern times to write a history 
of Chinese literature, and his book is on a scale that demands to be 
taken seriously; it is perhaps not unfair to examine it in some detail 
to see how nearly it measures up to that ideal. 

The most important factor, surely, is familiarity with the literature 
being described. When Professor Ch‘en’s work is compared with 
Giles’ pioneering effort of half a century ago,” it is evident that this 
book provides a chance to learn a great deal more about what was 
written in Chinese during the past three millennia and who wrote it: 
a wealth of literary forms, major and minor, and a host of names of 
writers, usually identified by date and locality, many of them supplied 
with a biographical sketch. The very bulk of the book suggests that 
Professor Ch‘en has covered the ground a great deal more thoroughly 
than Giles. 

On matters of emphasis and proportion there is room for differences 
of opinion: fourteen pages devoted to “‘Ch‘in literature” might seem 
excessive when followed by exactly the same amount of space given 
to the fu. Ten lines (p. 208), of which four are translation, on Yii 
Hsin’s poetry® precede three and a half pages on the Shui ching chu. 
It would be easy to multiply examples, but misplaced emphases are a 


1 The three volumes by Georges Margouliés (La littérature chinoise: 1 Poésie; u Prose; 
Anthologie raisonnée de la littérature chinoise) add up to a history of sorts. 

2 The recent reissue of Giles’ History of Chinese Literature in a paperback (Grove Press, 
1958) is a dramatic reminder of what has not been done in the field since 1906. 

3 There is no obvious reason why the page and a half on the fu of Yii Hsin should 
come sixteen pages later (p. 223), where he is introduced as though he had never been 
mentioned before, although this material is all contained in a single chapter, ‘The Age 
of Disunion.” 
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less serious drawback than a general weakness in organization. There 
is no apparent logic to the sequence of chapters or subjects, and in 
spite of frequent appeals to social and political history, it is not always 
easy to establish even a simple chronological sequence. 

Perhaps one should not make an issue of chronological vagaries, 

but when one is presented with a period labeled “medieval literature”’ 
that extends from 318* to 1521, a period “characterized by the cul- 
tural cross-fertilization between China and India,” one begins to 
wonder whether dates have any meaning at all. It would be hard to 
write a paragraph better calculated to confuse the naive Western 
reader who was already a little uncertain about Chinese dates than 
this (p. 125): 
This tyranny of literary convention perpetuated the fu tradition for another 
two centuries after Yang Hsiung, keeping it in high official esteem through- 
out the Eastern or Later Han Dynasty. Meanwhile, however, there was an 
outstanding wit, Tung-fang Shuo (circa 161 B.c. to circa 86 B.c.) who, con- 
forming to the rules of fu composition, was daring enough to turn the 
prevailing literary genre into a vehicle for fun-making .. . . With the shift- 
ing of the imperial capital from Ch’angan to Loyang in A.D. 25, inaugurat- 
ing the Eastern Han Dynasty, which lasted until a.p. 220, the fu persisted 
as the dominant literary type, casting its spell over all the major writings 
of the period. 


One must either find new dates for Yang Hsiung than the ones Pro- 
fessor Ch‘en supplies (53 3.c.-18 A.D.) or discover a new meaning for 
the word “meanwhile.” This paragraph is characteristic of the per- 
vasive back-and-forth repetition which mars many pages of Professor 
Ch‘en’s book, and which conceivably could be the result of too hasty. 
composition or of intermittent work on a manuscript that was never 
revised to eliminate duplication. A striking example is the repeated 
plot summary of the P‘-pa chi,’ where the two versions differ enough 
from one another, both in detail and in emphasis, that they could be 


4 The date of the southward flight of the Chin is certainly significant, although it 
would be hard to use it to define a period of literature. It is one of Professor Ch‘en’s 
fixed points of reference (e.g., pp. 169, 178, 181). ; 

5 It comes as no surprise to be told that ‘This long period of twelve hundred years 
may be more easily grasped by its three subdivisions.” 

6 Professor Ch‘en seems to have had difficulty making up his mind how to translate 
the title. It is given as Record of the Balloon Guitar on p. 463 and Record of the Stringed 
Instrument on p. 522. 
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mistaken by an unwary reader for two different plays. It is not clear 
that either was based on a direct reading of the play itself. 

Matters of emphasis, proportion, organization, and chronology 
aside, a literary historian has to make some generalizations based on 
his materials. These can be so well established as to be platitudes or 
they may represent new insights or daring innovations. I find myself 
in profound disagreement with several of Professor Ch‘en’s, and I 
shall simply register my own opinions without trying to justify them 
any more than he does his. I do not believe that Chinese literature 
owes any great debt to Indian literature: ‘‘Indianization was pervad- 
ing the whole of Chinese literature” (p. 182). “In this regard the 
imaginative literature of the Indian people served a truly liberating 
function in the enrichment of Chinese letters.” “‘. . . the influence of 
this literary and imaginative technique upon subsequent novels was 
immense” (p. 201). ‘The anomaly in Chinese literary history of the 
absence of dramatic literature was also corrected by the writing of 
plays possibly in imitation of dramas from India” (p. 183). “These 
observations on the indebtedness of Chinese drama to Indo-Iranian 
predecessors are fragmentary because most of the historic documents 
have been lost” (p. 454). 

I do not believe in Hu Shih’s thesis that all that is valuable in 
Chinese literature is written in the vernacular (Pai-hua wen-hsiieh 
shih), a thesis which informs much of Professor Ch‘en’s criticism 
(e.g., pp. 127, 192, 242, 370-371). I do not believe that the senti- 
mental novel (e.g., Hao ch‘iu chuan) arose as a reaction against por- 
nography (p. 493). I do not believe that “‘the craze for the publication 
of collectanea . . . dominated the literary scene in Ming times” (p. 
499). I do not believe that the dates 318-1521 demarcate a significant 
period in Chinese literature; to affix to it the label ‘Medieval Period” 
seems to me either meaningless or misleading: ‘‘Nor should we allow 
ourselves to be misled by the mere label ‘medieval’ which, in European 
history, has always suggested a long hibernation and recovery, if not 
quite complete darkness” (p. 181). 

It would be captious to insist, in a book as general as this one, on 
a reference to support each statement of fact; but a writer jeopardizes 
his reader’s confidence when he repeatedly asserts as facts things 
which simply are not so. For example, about T‘ao Ch‘ien and the 
Buddhist monk, Hui-yiian (p. 172): “It was only natural that an ex- 
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change of visits between the poet and the Buddhist was extremely 
frequent, as is borne out by T’ao’s own writings.” If Professor Ch‘en 
had been content to credit Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao with the imagined fre- 
quency of the visits,’ he would at least have avoided the responsibility 
of a dubious inference based on a statement in the biography by 
Hsiao T‘ung.® The evidence for the association between T‘ao Ch‘ien 
and Hui-yiian is so tenuous that it is surely best left unmentioned, 
and the case is not improved by a specious appeal to T‘ao’s works, 
where it is conspicuously absent. 

In another place Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao seems to have started Professor 
Ch‘en off on a wrong path, though this time he has pursued his inde- 
pendent way a good deal farther. He is still talking about T‘ao Ch‘ien 


and again refers us to his writings (p. 173) : 


His adherence to what he called a set course, a course of being natural and 
of following the ways of nature, was something that gave him full satisfac- 
tion both as man and as poet. To the onlooker, however, this matter of 
going against the way of the world might appear toilsome as it did even to 
a Taoist? friend of his, T’an Tao-chi . . . , who remarked to him, “‘Why 
should you give yourself bitterness like this?” The question must have 


™T‘ao Yiian-ming p. 7: Did BA Fl SST EE, te ts REE. This superficial 
and sometimes misleading book, first published in 1923, seems to have been Professor 
Ch‘en’s chief source for information about T‘ao Ch‘ien, though it is nowhere so 
acknowledged. 

8 **At the time, Chou Hsii-chih retired to Mt. Lu to serve the Buddhist monk Hui- 
yiian. Liu I-min of P‘eng-ch‘eng also retired to Mt. K‘uang. When T‘ao Yiian-ming 
again refused to take office, they were called the Three Recluses of Hsiin-yang.” 
(Biographical Notices collected in the first volume of T‘ao Chu’s Ching-chieh hsien-sheng 
chi 6a-b). This association of the three names is repeated in almost the same words in 
the biography of Chou Hsii-chih in Sung shu 75.10a, and some such account seems to 
be the basis for the more elaborate versions, such as the ‘‘Biographies of Eminent 
Worthies of the Lotus Society” ih ae (ibid., 10b-11a), where it is said that 
Hui-yiian tried to get T‘ao Ch‘ien to join the Society (which he had founded), and T‘ao 
agreed on the condition that the rule against wine-drinking be relaxed. He attended, 
but suddenly wrinkled his brows and left. The association is further elaborated in Li 
Yiian-chung’s £7 +P “Notes on the Lotus Society Paintings” ji itl ae (ibid. 13a), 
by which time the visits have become more frequent. . 

9 To characterize the famous general T‘an Tao-chi as “‘a Taoist friend’? is surely read- 
ing too much into the only reference to Taoism in his biography: When he was about 
to go to court in response to a summons that was to mean his death, his wife warned him, 
**Fame topping the world is what the Taoists dread. You have been summoned when 


there is no occasion; there is trouble in store for you.” Kw kB. aS 
(Nan shih 15.24a) 
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struck his ear like a riddle, for there was no evidence in his writings that he 
had given himself any bitterness. 


T‘an Tao-chi’s question is quoted by Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao”® out of its 
context (i.e., the biography in Nan shih 75.2b), where it reads a bit 
differently : 

Because (T’ao Ch’ien)’s mother was old and the family poor, he had started 
out as provincial libationer, but he could not stand the duties and after a 
few days resigned and returned home. He was offered the job of provincial 
recorder, but did not accept. He supported himself by farming with his 
own hands and in the course of time became extremely emaciated. T’an 
Tao-chi, the Governor of the Province of Chiangchou, went to visit him. 
He had been lying in bed several days in a state of near-starvation. Tao-chi 
said, ‘Worthy men, when the world is badly governed, go into retirement, 
but in times of good government they offer their services. Now you are 
living in a time of enlightened government; why do you torment yourself 
so?” Ch’ien said, “I can hardly hope to be a worthy. I try, but cannot 
bring it off.” Tao-chi supplied him with grain and meat before he left with 
his retinue. 


Now this story may, like others in the biography, be apocryphal, but 
I find Professor Ch‘en’s remark an impertinence. It would be super- 
fluous to quote ‘‘evidence from his writings” that T‘ao Ch‘ien often 
failed to find ‘‘full satisfaction both as man and as poet” in the bitter 
life he lived by choice. 

A general history of a literature, particularly of a foreign literature, 
could conceivably dispense with all independent critical judgment 
and be content with retailing traditional (or current) native views. 
Professor Ch‘en obviously felt that more was called for and has liber- 
ally peppered his work with critical comments. It is hard to take them 
all seriously, for they seem to be rather gestures in the direction of the 
expected than reactions to literary works. For example, having given 
the summary of the plot of the Ming play Mu tan ting (not Mao Tan 
Ting), he says in the way of appraisal (p. 528): ‘While the plot 
savors of the conventional tale of the miraculous, the delineation of 
individual characters was unique in Ming drama; all the principal 
characters, instead of being stereotypes, were highly individual.”” And 
that is all. Precisely the same statement could be made about every 
other important Ming drama, with the substitution of the word “un- 
usual” for “‘unique.”’ One senses in some of Professor Ch‘en’s critical 


10 Op. cit., p. 18. 
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estimates an uncertainty which suggests that he is hedging: “In the 
selection of plots, whereas Yiian dramas relied chiefly if not exclu- 
sively on history and legendary fiction, Ming drama looked persis- 
tently if not exclusively to contemporary events for inspiration. Thus, 
in a sense, as far as the plots go, Ming drama was on the whole much 
more realistic. . . . Ming drama was relatively free from the muzzled 
protests of the Yiian playwrights against the oppression of alien rule” 
(p. 535). It would be hard to say less in more words. (Does freedom 
from muzzled protests mean that, being free from muzzling, they did 
protest or did not?) 

Sometimes Professor Ch‘en finds a problem in appreciation that 
needs explaining; for example, the fact that the Chinese drama relied 
heavily for plot on stories from history, fiction, or legend which were 
already familiar to the audience (a situation not unlike that in Eliza- 
bethan England). Professor Ch‘en says (pp. 523-524): 


Moreover, the plot is almost entirely based on a northern drama of the 
Yiian period, thus illustrating an extremely common characteristic in 
Chinese dramatic literature of writers drawing from the same common pool 
of popular versions of history and folklore. Playwrights have never been 
accused either of plagiarism or of lack of originality for this practice. The 
spectators, on their part, apparently derived considerable satisfaction from 
anticipating the familiar—no less than from being completely surprised by 
the unexpected. Instead of feeling bored by what might be considered 
threadbare, the audience would sit tensely in anticipation of what they 
knew for sure would happen. To understand this bit of psychology the 
Western readers of Chinese plays of this type would be interested in the 
minor changes introduced. 


The remark on the very next page (525) makes one wonder whether 
Professor Ch‘en is quite the one to elucidate this peculiar bit of 


psychology: 


The play .. . entitled Huan Sha Chi. . . was admired principally for its 
elegant songs and dialogue rather than for its story. Based on the history 
of the national rivalry between the states of Wu and Yiieh in the warring 
states period, the plot has practically no novelty except for the little details 
of adornment. ; 


All that we are ever told about those “minor changes” in which we 
would be interested is that the “‘Record of a Dog Slain under discus- 
sion, for example, became a success on the stage for its expansion of 
the original theme to over four times the length of the northern play, 
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thus necessitating as many as thirty-six changes of scenery” (p. 524). 
One is at a loss to discover a consistent critical point of view, though 
Professor Ch‘en’s prejudices and preferences keep obtruding them- 
selves. He is obviously committed to the belief that literature, to be 
healthy, should be in some sense popular, that it should be of the 
people and for the people, if not actually by them: “As a poet, T’ao 
Ch’ien tried to behave and sing as a member of the masses” (p. 172). 
Perhaps as a corollary, Professor Ch‘en has a deep-seated suspicion 
of the fu, a form about as far from popular literature as it is possible 
to get. This bias produces some peculiar judgments. Of the fu he has 
said (p. 112), “Then, after the middle of the second century before 
Christ, in accordance with the tastes of newly elegant, leisurely court 
circles, the fu severed all connection with reality and became glorifi- 
cation pieces [sic], sophisticated and intricate but sadly lacking in 
spontaneity, creativeness, or depth.” This prepares us for the unfav- 
orable opinion of Yang Hsiung as a writer of fu, but leaves us wonder- 
ing about the “‘spontaneity, creativeness, and depth” to be found in 
his dialect dictionary: ‘To us he [Yang Hsiung] is instructive in 
pointing out the hollowness of a literary type even in its heyday, 
when that type is far removed from the life and feelings of the common 
people. . . . Apparently he was aware of the fact himself that his fu 
compositions were slavish imitations of his predecessors. His great 
works were a compilation of variant dialect expressions systematically 
arranged (Fang Yen) and a dictionary of synonyms” (p. 124). 

Now I would not deny that Yang Hsiung’s activity as a lexicog- 
rapher is of interest to a historian of literature, but it is so only be- 
cause his “great works” are something else. This pursuit of the anti-fu 
has led Professor Ch‘en into some odd alleys and an occasional cul- 
de-sac. It was perhaps a happy inspiration that prompted him to point 
out the affinities between the burlesque “Contract with a Bondserv- 
ant” of Wang Pao and the fu style, but one will have to go elsewhere 
to learn that this ‘‘mild defier” was actually one of the fu masters of 
the day." Professor Ch‘en says (pp. 124-125): 


1 The Han shu ‘Essay on Bibliography” credits him with 16 fu, one of which (the 
**Hollow Flute” aia) is in Wen hsiian 17.15a, and he is the author of the ‘‘Nine Re- 
grets”’ in the Ch‘u éz‘u. The ‘‘Contract”’ is not his only humorous composition. There is 
also a fu-style piece ‘“Criticizing the Bearded Slave” #4 34 #4 AL BF attributed to Wang 
Pao; see Complete Han Prose 42.12b-13a. 
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A mild defier of the fu tradition was Wang Pao... , who wrote a story in 
fu style by utilizing the vulgate language of the ‘people. It describes the 
imposition of certain rigid regulations of conduct and service by a tricky 
housewife on a bonded slave boy and tells how the latter cleverly succeeded 
in by-passing the letter of each regulation in the bond contract. Finally he 
was outwitted by Wang Pao, who gave a new twist to the interpretation of 
each stipulation. At the end, the slave boy humbly submitted himself to all 
the requirements called for. This unique piece so exaggerated the tech- 
nique of elaboration as currently employed in fu writing that it underscores 
some of the ludicrous elements in grandiloquent rhetoric. 


Mr. Ch‘en must have been depending on memory for the outline of his 
**story.”” The bogus contract was supposed to have been composed by 
Wang Pao himself, to list the terms of his proposed purchase of the 
widow’s slave boy, who had refused to go out and buy him some wine 
and whom he was frightening into docility by this means. Granted 
that the language of the contract is in part straightforward, the fact 
that the slave’s name is J should not be interpreted to mean that 
Wang Pao was utilizing “the vulgate language of the people.”’ The 
piece is a parody, I should think, of the legal contract but certainly 
not of the fu style, and I am afraid that I find the whole paragraph 
out of place in a discussion of the history of the fu. The next para- 
graph takes him even farther astray. 


Besides writers who were quick to see humor in formalized rhetoric, stu- 
dents who were eager for real scholarly attainments, like Yang Hsiung, 
were also aware of the emptiness of the literary gymnastics involved in fu 
composition. Another outstanding intellectual who had no use whatsoever 
for fu compositions was the Confucian classicist, Lu Chi (died a.D. 192; 
not to be confused with the great fu writer and literary critic of A.D. 261- 
303).!2 The classicist, Lu, was not only a pupil of the great scholar, Ma 
Yung... , but was also a lodger at Ma’s home. Irony would have it that Ma 
Yung was not only a classical authority of his time but also a nephew of 
an empress and a great master of fu composition who had trained his own 
troupe of beautiful dancers and women singers to do the chanting. It is 
recorded that the pupil had developed such deep-seated aversion for fu 
compositions that he would not even turn his head around to look at the 
beautiful girls while they were studying the composition texts. He would 
not submit himself to the regimentation of taste. 


Aside from the impropriety of devoting a whole paragraph in a 


12 The confusion might have been more easily avoided by a proper romanization of Jit 


#ifi Lu Chih. 
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one-volume history of Chinese literature to a man (Lu Chih) whose 
literary works are of no importance whatever, I find this twisting of an 
anecdote which was designed to show, not aversion to fu but dedica- 
tion to study, a most irresponsible procedure. The story occurs in Lu 
Chih’s biography (Hou-Han shu pu-chu 64.10a) and reads as follows: 


As a young man [Lu Chih] together with Cheng Hsiian studied under Ma 
Jung. He was conversant with ancient and modern [scholarship], but in 
his studies addressed himself to essentials and had no use for exegetical and 
lexical commentaries. [Ma] Jung, as a member of an aristocratic family re- 
lated to the Empress, often had female entertainers who sang and danced 
in his presence. [Lu] Chih, in all the years that he studied under him, 
never once turned his head to look at them. Jung respected him for this. 
After he had finished his studies, he took his leave and went back to his 
native place, where he lived at home and gave instruction. By nature he 
was firm and inflexible, a man of principle, with the constant ambition to 
improve the world. He had no taste for ¢z‘u-fu. He could drink a whole 
gallon (shih) of wine. 


Here it is obvious that Lu Chih’s dislike of fu had nothing to do with 
his indifference to the charms of the female entertainers, and there is 
no suggestion that these women were employed to chant fu, a pro- 
cedure that Professor Ch‘en seems to take for granted, though it 
would certainly be of great interest to the literary historian, if it were 
anywhere attested. 

It is not fair to take someone to task for stylistic infelicities when 
he is writing in a language which is not his own, but when a publisher 
accepts a manuscript, he has some responsibility for editing out the 
sort of error which makes his author say exactly the opposite of what 
he means (e.g., p. 160, where “were not necessarily superior” should 
be “were necessarily superior”). He might also show some sensitivity 
to accepted English usage. Here are a few random examples of things 
a literate editor should correct: ‘‘This play . . . has evinced more un- 
favorable criticism from literary critics than any southern play” (p. 
525). (Read, “Shas evoked... than any other southern play.”’) “Before 
his departure he buried his daughter in the rear garden beneath a 
plum tree and memorialized her with a tablet in a small temple” (p. 
527). (Read, “erected a tablet to her memory . . . .”) “‘Whereas the 
Western Han fu writers considered themselves primarily as high-class 
court jesters and royal entertainers, their objective in writing was al- 
most invariably the pleasing of the monarch or the feudal prince 
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whether or not they had written in response to overt royal or princely 
orders” (p. 222). (Read, “Since the Western Han fu writers... .” 
and cut ad lib.) 

But even a competent editor might find himself nonplussed by 
some passages (e.g., p. 187, “Even in the delineation of pain, heroism 
was still undiminished by languorous sorrow.”), and too frequently 
Professor Ch‘en contradicts himself, so that it is not easy to know 
just which statement to emend. On page 528 he says, ““The most 
striking characteristic feature of southern drama lies in its exclusive 
adoption of southern tunes for the singing parts.”’ On the next page, 
but still within the same paragraph, he says, “Hence the southern 
dramatists boldly crossed the barriers of convention and adopted 
musical tunes from both schools” (meaning northern and southern, 
as is specified in the next line). On page 533 he says of a play, Ni 
chuang yiian, ‘“This play was based on the folk tale of the tenth cen- 
tury,” and on page 534, “Using this historic anecdote as the basic 
framework . . .” (folk tale or historical anecdote, which?). On page 
530, ‘“‘Of the two plays written by Yang, one was lost soon after his 
death. . . . Less unconventional in its technique of presentation was 
the other play written by Yang Shen... .” And then on the very next 
page, “The other pieces that Yang Shen was purported to have writ- 
ten were of the same category, short plays depicting selected episodes 
from the lives of great Chinese writers.”” (How many plays did Yang 
Shen write?) These are examples from one chapter, where Professor 
Ch‘en was treating a subject which he obviously does not know well 
at first hand. In other chapters repetition is more frequent than 
contradiction, but scarcely more ornamental. 

I have already called attention to the complete absence of annota- 
tion in this book. This does not mean that Professor Ch‘en has written 
quite independently of other literary historians. On the contrary: he 
has borrowed with a freedom that calls for more specific acknowledg- 
ment than the note in the Preface (p. vii): “tI have culled the work of 
many literary historians,” though the only one mentioned by name is 


18 The summaries of plots would seem to be based on something other than the plays 
themselves. For example (p. 520), ‘“The prime minister, Haiya, . . . recommended his 
two sons To-men and Hsin-fu as military commanders at the front.” In all versions of 
the play at my disposal, the minister’s name is Toman Haiya, and he has one son, 
Toman Hsing-fu, whom he recommends. 
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Hu Shih (whose influence is certainly apparent). Surely more is owed 
to Liu Ta-chieh’s HAE Development of Chinese Literature (*P BIH 
#28) (compare for example Vol. 1, pp. 172-173 with Professor 
Ch‘en’s treatment of Ko Hung, especially the truncated quotations 
on pp. 159-161) and Cheng Chen-to’s History of Chinese Literature 
(7? 3C4B SB) (compare pp. 348-350 with Professor Ch‘en’s account 
of Lo-yang ch‘teh-lan chi and Shui ching chu on pp. 208-209). 

On the whole, however, my complaint is not that Professor Ch‘en 
relied too much on secondary materials, but that he diluted and dis- 
torted those he did use, and that he failed to make any noticeable use 
of anything published in Chinese since 1941 and of any Japanese or 
Western materials at all. (The complete absence of bibliography or 
references makes this point hard to verify.) It is true that this is a 
better history of Chinese literature than we have hitherto had in 
English, but it is not one that can be recommended, and surely Lin 
Yutang was being unduly pessimistic when he made the grim predic- 
tion in his Foreword: “‘For a long time, this will remain the authorita- 
tive work on the history of Chinese literature available in English.” 

JAMES R. HIGHTOWER 
Harvard University 


Rang Mahal, The Swedish Archaeological Expedition to India, 1952- 
1954 by Hanna Rydh with contributions by Holger Arbman, K. Gésta 
Eriksson ef al. [= Acta Archaeologica Lundensia, Series in 4°, N° 3]. 
Lund (Sweden) : C. W. K. Gleerup, 1959. Pp. vii + 218 + 86 plates 
+ 126 figures. 


This magnificent volume presents a comprehensive report on the 
results of systematically conducted excavations carried out recently 
by the author in the ancient Kushana territory. Rang Mahal, once a 
small locality, was abandoned around 600 A.D. because of a change in 
climate which resulted in prolonged periods of drought. Judging 
from the findings, the locality was already inhabited around 200 a.p. 

The artifacts discovered comprise numerous types of ceramics, 
some bronze and iron objects, a series of beads of semiprecious stones, 
and 105 coins of copper, etc. Among the ceramics are a great many 
polychrome vessels and sherds (black on red), decorated with geo- 
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metric, floral, and zoomorphic patterns, which are generally executed 
with remarkable adroitness and taste. 

There are groups of stem-lamps, similar in shape to some of those 
found in vaulted brick tombs in Viet Nam.’ Netsinkers of the same 
type as the one reproduced in pl. 77:15 have also been found on the 
riverbanks of the Song-ma at Dong-son (Thanh-hoa) and in the near- 
by pottery kilns at Tam-thé.” The same kilns have also yielded animal 
figurines reminiscent of those reproduced by Dr. Rydh in pl. 74 and 
pl. 77:18, 20a.? 

Of particular interest is a cylindrical cup, provided with a handle 
in the shape of a pair of human heads, possibly a lamp or libation cup 
(pl. 73). Other heads, some of which may have belonged to similar 
cups, are reproduced (pl. 71:8a, 8b, pl. 72). I have reproduced the 
cup with the heads in fig. 1 of this review. 

Dr. Rydh reports that according to Dr. V. S. Agrawala the heads 
probably represent “‘a pair of Surya images with the Saka facial type,” 
(p. 158) and that such twin images may be seen in the Museum at 
Madhura. Dr. Agrawala adds that, in his opinion, the figures appear 
*fas very realistic portraits of Kushana faces,” and regards them as 
pre-Gupta (p. 158). It is interesting to note in this connection that 
two terra cotta heads of the same type have been found in and about 
the cosmopolitan town of Oc-éo (Southern Viet Nam),‘ located in the 
ancient kingdom of Fu-nan (cf. fig. 2:a, b). These figures, which may 
also have served as handles, are to be regarded as tangible evidence 
of the relations which once existed, according to written records, be- 
tween Kushana and Fu-nan. Among the beads (pl. 82) there are some 
of the same form and material as those found in the vaulted brick 
tombs in Thanh-hoa.° 

One of the coins minted for Kanishka 1 (pl. 86:1) shows on the 
obverse “the king standing left, leaning against his lance . . . clothed 


1Olov R. T. Janse, Archaeological Research in Indo-China, Vols. 1, 1 (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1947, 1951), passim. 

2 Ibid., 1, pl. 144:4; Vol. m1 (Bruges, 1958), p. 84. 

8 Ibid., 1, pl. 146:2-4. 

‘ Louis Malleret, L’archéologie du delta du Mékong |=Publications de l’Ecole Frangaise 
d@’Extréme-Orient, Vol. xu], 2 vols. (Paris, 1959), pl. txx. M. Malleret compares the 
two heads to similar ones found at Hadda and Taxila (pp. 318-319). 

5 Janse, op. cit., 1, U, passim. 

















Terra cotta cup, reprinted from Rang Mahal by the courtesy 


FIGURE 1 





of Dr. Hanna Rydh 





FIGURE 2 Terra cotta head found in the vicinity of Oc-éo (Southern Viet 
Nam) as seen (a) in profile and (b) full face 
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in a typical knee-length coat” (p. 173). Similar representations stand- 
ing beside a horse are seen on a bronze drum of the Dong-son type 
found in Indonesia. According to Dr. Heine-Geldern,® the drum 
(second or third century A.D.) belongs to a “‘period when diplomatic 
and commercial relations existed between the Kusanas and the land 
to the East and when royal envoys as well as Kusana merchants used 
to bring horses into South-east Asia.” The author suggests that the 
drum in question could have been cast in an Indianized country; 1.e., 
either in Fu-nan or in Champa. Possibly a closer scrutiny of the items 
found at Rang Mahal may reveal other parallels between the Kushana 
and Fu-nan. 

Dr. Rydh has drawn attention to the fact that among the ceramics 
found at Rang Mahal a certain number show similarities to the pottery 
found at Harappa.’ At first glance, such similarity may appear sur- 
prising in view of the great chronological interval involved. However, 
these parallels are too numerous to be explained as pure coincidence. 
According to the author and some of her Indian colleagues, the simi- 
larities are caused by the persistence of local traditions. Dr. Rydh has 
also noted that in a village in the vicinity of Rang Mahal, the ancient 
traditions of Rang Mahal are still alive today. In regard to Viet Nam 
we have made numerous observations which would seem to confirm 
this explanation. 

The Rang Mahal expedition, carried out under the auspices of the 
Archaeological Service of India and the University of Lund in Sweden, 
has been most successful from all points of view. The Indian Govern- 
ment has generously offered an important part of the findings as a 
gift to the newly organized Mediterranean Museum in Stockholm. 
The arrangements made between the Indian and Swedish authorities 
may serve as a model for further international co-operation in archae- 
ological fieldwork, especially in countries where such co-operation is 
urgently needed to save a cultural heritage from wanton destruction. 

Otov R. T. JANSE 
Washington, D.C. 


6 The Drum Named Makalaman,” India Antiqua (Leyden, 1947), pp. 178-179. 

7 Hanna Rydh, ‘The Rang Mahal pottery (Kushan-Gupta time) with special con- 
sideration to its possible Harappa elements,” Indologen-Tagung (Gottingen, 1959), p- 
272ff. 
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Chosin siga sagang WEES by Cho Yun-je HPI. Seoul, 
1937. Pp. 5+ 6+ 453 + 2+ 10. 

Chosin siga iti yon’ gu BAREEFHKS TAYE by Cho Yun-je. Seoul, 1948. 
Pp. 3 + 4+ 280. 

Kungmunhak sa B43¢&82 by Cho Yun-je. Seoul, 1949. Pp. 5 + 5 + 


495 + 2+ 32. 
Kungmunhak kaesél BOC BHR by Cho Yun-je. Seoul, 1955. Pp. 4 + 


22 + 566. 
Kaego Kungmunhak sa OFX BH by Kim Sa-yop & BF. Seoul, 


1956. Pp. 587. 
Kungmunhak chinsa BXBAB by Yi Pydng-gi FFM and Paek 
Ch‘sl A. Seoul, 1958. Pp. 6 + 15 + 577 + 22. 


The rise of literary history is, as Professor René Wellek remarks in 
The Rise of English Literary History (Chapel Hill, 1941), “‘part of one 
of the greatest revolutions in the intellectual history of mankind, of 
the awakening of the historical sense and modern consciousness.” 
Genuine literary history is indeed possible only when the concepts of 
individuality and development in literature are elaborated and the 
idea of ‘independent, individual, and national literature has become 
established.”” Despite a great body of anthologies, bibliographies, bi- 
ographies, and commentaries, no serious and systematic attempt at a 
narrative history of Korean literature was made in Korea until the be- 
ginning of the present century. The first history of Korean poetry 
(Chosin siga sagang) appeared in 1937 (with a second edition in 
1954), more than 150 years after the publication of Thomas Warton’s 
EMistory of English Poetry, and its author, Mr. Cho Yun-je, will be long 
remembered by the literary world in Korea. 

The difficulties Mr. Cho had to overcome in his research were man- 
ifold and formidable. First he had to assemble piles of unclassified and 
unexamined manuscripts and determine their authorship, authen- 
ticity, and chronology, a task which, he tells us in his preface, took 
ten years without exhausting the materials available from the past 
thousand years. Second, several native genres of verse were inade- 
quately explored when Cho wrote his book. Not until 1929 did the 
first incomplete study of the Saenaennorae or Old Korean poetry ap- 
pear, and only in 1942 was Professor Yang Chu-dong’s ®t # monu- 
mental work, Kago yon’gu GH HKUA, on the same subject published. 
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The first study of the changga $¢™K poems appeared in 1947. No 
work on the p‘ansori was extant and the drama had been little studied. 
Third, the Japanese policy of regarding any study of Korean literature 
by Koreans as nationalistic and subversive had succeeded in suppres- 
sing any such research. Before the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War 
in 1937, the military had already begun to encroach upon all literary 
and scholarly activity. Mr. Cho’s History was thus written under the 
most adverse conditions and circumstances. Incomplete and often 
uncritical as it is, every student of Korean poetry owes to Mr. Cho his 
initiation into this hitherto unexplored world. 

Cho surveys Korean poetry chronologically under eight headings 
and begins each chapter with a concise historical and cultural survey 
of the period under discussion. The first chapter, dealing with the 
period of the birth of poetry in Korea, discusses in socio-religious 
terms the circumstances which produced the earliest hymns and folk 
songs. Following the view of the late Ch‘oe Nam-son #/i##, Cho 
reads 524K (Tonnorae) as tonsori or tossori in the sense of ‘a religi- 
ous or incantatory song” and considers it the first established form of 
verse in Silla (pp. 26-27). In the second chapter he defines the hyang- 
ga #8K [sic] as “songs of one’s own country” (pp. 36-37) but fails to 
comprehend the relationship of the Tonnorae, hyangga, and Saenaen- 
norae (pp. 35, 38) and thinks erroneously that the hyangga covers 
both Yonnorae and Saenaennorae (p. 35). He then classifies the 
twenty-five extant Old Korean poems according to their forms. Cho 
does not discuss, however, the interjections az and aii which begin 
the ninth line of the ten-line poems. His treatment of the Great Mas- 
ter Kyunyé 440X6ili and his devotional poems is descriptive rather 
than critical, nor does he do justice to the Kyunyd chin 84H01G, one 
of the most important literary documents in Korea. He rightly recog- 
nizes, however, the importance of the puzzling phrase, =A, ad- 
mitting that it will “offer an important clue to the study of the forms 
of Old Korean poetry” (p. 62). Yet he advances no view as to its 
interpretation. 

In the Koryé dynasty, which is termed the period of translation of 
Korean verse into Chinese, there was no established system for writ- 
ing the Korean language. While the preceding Silla dynasty invented 
idu BEBE (a phonetic use of Chinese characters) and the succeeding 
Yi dynasty invented the phonetic alphabet of twenty-eight letters, 
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Kory®é neither maintained the use of zdu nor substituted another sys- 
tem. The reason for this is that Chinese, skill in which developed to 
a considerable degree towards the end of Silla, proved to be quite 
capable of translating Korean emotions. Scholars called zdu a puzzle 
and abandoned it, and the genre of the Saenaennorae went with it. 
The To ijang ka PA—HFMK (1120) is still written in cdu and represents 
a transitional period in which that system still had supremacy. Rever- 
ence of China and loss of an independent spirit account for the inten- 
sive study of Chinese literature and for the encouragement of com- 
position in Chinese during the Koryé period. The Kory court cared 
little about the cultivation of vernacular poetry and looked down on 
their own poetry as “popular songs” or “unrefined language.” Lastly, 
a handful of recorded poems were either lost in the course of time or 
were expunged by the Yi dynasty annalists or anthologists as “vulgar 
and obscene” (pp. 88-90, 158-162). We wholeheartedly agree with 
Cho’s skillful analysis of the Zeitgeist of Koryd. 

In connection with the Ching Kwajing &8/K% (ca. 1151-1170) by 
Chong So $8 %%, Cho thinks that the nomenclature for its musical 
tune, sampinjak =3K*) or chinjak 7] is a poetic form (pp. 96-102). 
This is no small oversight, but is one that was corrected in his second 
publication. In general, Cho’s treatment of the changga is inadequate, 
with little elucidation of the structure of this genre. He is, however, 
probably the first to have invented the term “‘hyénggi-style verse” # 
BEHEAK to designate the three poems written during Koryé and their 
imitations in the subsequent dynasty (p. 102). 

Born under unfavorable circumstances for the growth of vernacular 
poetry, the sijo id is the most popular genre of all Korean poetry, 
the most adequate vehicle for the Korean mentality, and the most fit 
to express the quality of Korean sensibility (pp. 115-116). The szjo is 
a three-line poem, consisting of forty-two to forty-five syllables. Cho 
offers unconvincing theories about the origin of the genre, conjectur- 
ing that a six-line poem is the ancestor of the form. But as far as can 
be judged, his theory has neither historical nor literary basis. 

The fourth chapter discusses eulogies of the early Yi dynasty. Cho 
has challenging suggestions on the great eulogy-cycle, Yonghi dch‘én 
ha GEARMRMK (1445), proposing that the poems in that cycle are 
simply translations into the new alphabet of four four-word Chinese 
verses, made by adding Korean connectives or verbal endings. As 
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reasons for this conclusion he offers first the fact that the compilers of 
these eulogies were leading Neo-Confucianists of the day, versed in 
Chinese philosophy and literature, and second the fact that Chinese 
translations of the Korean originals also have the four-word-line verse 
form, except for Cantos 1 and 125. Hence the compilers first wrote 
the poems in Chinese, using a Chinese verse form, and then translated 
them into the Korean alphabet. Cho, however, does not tell us how to 
interpret the statement in Chong In-ji’s SBWAHL “Preface” to the 
cycle: “In order to explain these odes, we composed explanatory 
poems [in Chinese].” or the statement in its “Letter of Presentation” 
by Chéng In-ji, Kwon Che #@BE, and An Chi #1JE: *. .. and since the 
poems are composed in the vernacular, they will be ineffaceable from 
the memory of man.” 

Cho terms the pericd from 1506 to 1592 the kasa SKF period and 
traces the origin of this genre to certain poems belonging to the 
changga and akchang eit (pp. 237-244). But he brings into the dis- 
cussion such poets as Yi Hydn-bo, Yi I, and Yi Hwang, who wrote 
sijo cycles, not kasa, and we are left to speculate on his reasons for 
including them here. The period of nearly seventy-five years after the 
end of the Japanese invasion is a time when the szjo form developed 
chiefly as the result of the rise of a middle class and the reflective 
mood of the literati. Cho’s treatment of the szjo is chronological; he 
merely gives the names of the poets and a few samples of their work 
without any criticism, leaving us with the impression that he has 
added nothing to the work of previous literary chroniclers, whose 
task was to provide a catalogue of poets and an anthology of excerpts. 
Although there are few instances of textual or evaluative criticism, 
Cho’s arrangement of the materials in his book shows some critical 
spirit at work. Yun Sdn-do is rightly called the greatest poet of the 
sijo form and praised as the discoverer of the beauties of the Korean 
language (pp. 314-320). One error should be noted in this section. 
Whereas on page 344 Prince Inp‘ydng is correctly identified as the 
third son of King Injo ill (r. 1623-1649) and younger brother of 
King Hyojong #%% (r. 1650-1659), he appears erroneously as a 
brother of Injo on page 324. 

The seventh chapter deals with the compilation of anthologies, in 
particular the Ch‘inggu yongon Vi LAKE (1727), Haedong hayo WEIR 
Mee (1763), Kogim kagok G4 HKEB, and Tongga sin HK. The 
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eighth and last chapter covers the period of 110 years from the time 
of King Sunjo i (r. 1801-1834) to 1910, designated as the flour- 
ishing of ch‘anggith "48. During this time the unique dramatic me- 
dium in Korea, the p‘ansori, came into prominence. Cho calls the 
songs or ballads sung in this dramatic genre “‘hagok.”” Both szjo and 
kasa were sung to the accompaniment of musical instruments as a kind 
of popular entertainment, and the p‘ansori incorporates such poems 
in its repertory. The Ch‘unhyang chin #18 (Life of Spring Fra- 
grance), which was an outgrowth of p‘ansori, contains thirty-six songs 
of folk origin. The section ends with a brief analysis of the Kagok 
wollyu AREAURYE (1876), a scjo anthology compiled by Pak Hyo-gwan 
and An Min-ydng, the last two poets before the fall of the Yi dynasty. 

The second title under review, Chosdn siga wi yon’ gu (Studies in 
Korean Poetry) (and ed., 1954), is a collection of essays previously 
published in journals. In the first Cho discusses the birth of Korean 
poetry, and in the second, which deals with the primitive forms of 
poetry, he advances again his hypothesis of a verse form consisting of 
six lines (pp. 43-60). In the fourth section on the hyangga, Cho has 
some interesting remarks on its origin and growth. While Koguryé 
and Paekche accepted Buddhism without hesitation, Silla allowed the 
propagation of that faith only after the martyrdom of Ich‘adon# KG 
because Silla had a strong indigenous culture and was less inclined 
to accept foreign culture blindly. This character of the Silla people is 
evident in their literature. The development of vernacular poetry, the 
Saenaennorae, came as a reaction against the spread of Chinese cul- 
ture. In addition, when the Chinese writing system was introduced, 
the people of Silla adapted it into a system of transcribing their own 
language. Cho further conjectures that the development of the 
Saenaennorae has a close relationship with the importation and use 
of Chinese characters. In Silla, which was slower in adopting the 
Chinese writing system than Koguryé and Paekche, Chinese charac- 
ters were freely used by the beginning of the fifth century, and the use 
of idu in poetry begins about the same time. Cho concludes that it 
was in the fifth century that the Saenaennorae attained a coherent 
artistic form as an expression of Silla’s indigenous culture and as a 
reaction to the importation of Chinese culture and Buddhism in the 
early part of the same century (pp. 83-89). 

The seventh section, dealing with the total number of syllables in 
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the szjo, offers a useful summary of different views on the subject. 
According to Mr. Cho’s count, the shortest s¢jo consists of thirty-nine 
syllables, while the longest consists of fifty-five. He then concludes 
that the total number of syllables is generally forty-four or forty-five. 
Here also Cho attempts the first useful theorizing about the szjo form, 
proposing that (1) the fourth group in the first and second lines and 
the third group in the third line must have four syllables; (2) the first 
group in the third line invariably has three syllables; (3) the total 
number of syllables fluctuates between forty-one and fifty. This work 
ends again with useful information on the compilation of anthologies 
and lists ten representative anthologies (pp. 201-280). 

Mr. Cho’s third book, Kungmunhak sa (History of Korean Litera- 
ture) (and ed., 1953), is the first history dealing with all the literary 
genres. Here his treatment is again chronological and hence gives an 
incomplete and incoherent picture of any given genre. For instance, 
the fourth chapter treats of such diverse topics as writings in Chinese, 
narrative literature, the changga, kynggi-style verse, and the sijo. Any 
scientific study of a literature should classify it not by time but by 
“specifically literary types of organization or structure.’ Only by 
such an approach can one grasp the origin, growth, and maturity of 
a genre by comprehending its forms, both outer (specific meter or 
structure) and inner (attitude, subject matter, tone, purpose, Weltan- 
schauung, and audience). The nine divisions of the book bear such 
puzzling subtitles as periods of “Birth,” ‘‘Formation,”’ “Contraction,” 
“Revival,” “Growth,” “Development,” “Reflection,” ‘Movement,” 
and ‘‘Reinstatement.”” Nowhere does Mr. Cho tell us his criteria for 
such a classification of the subject, but one suspects that his point of 
departure was the development of vernacular literature in Korea. 
The “Period of Contraction” (fourth chapter) is so called because Cho 
has in mind the Koryé period when vernacular poetry had scarcely 
begun to develop. In his preface Mr. Cho states that he considers 
Chinese writings in Korea, voluminous and excellent as they are, to 
be outside the realm of pure Korean literature, although they may 
be included under the larger heading of the literature of Korea. Tales 
and novels written in Chinese, however, he would consider a part of 
pure Korean literature (pp. 4-7). 

Cho here presents a new view on the origin of kydnggi-style verse, 
which he considers to be a mixture of both Chinese forms and such 
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traditional Korean verse forms as Saenaennorae and changga (p. 63). 
This type of verse is said to have originated after the military coup 
in the eighth month of 1170 (Uijong 24) when members of the literary 
corps escaped to a mountain retreat and there for diversion devised 
the new style. They attempted to write Korean verse in Chinese 
characters only; hence its artificial nature, which emphasizes a display 
of flowery diction and skill in versification (p. 142). Aristocratic in 
tone and subject matter, it is far from the world of common people 
(pp. 62-68). 

The birth of the kasa, which falls within the period of growth, was 
prompted by scholar-officials’ discovery of the beauties of nature (pp. 
143-144). Chong Ch‘dl MEIK is justly praised as the master of the 
kasa form (pp. 147-150), but Cho erroneously thinks that only some 
twenty sijo are contained in the Songgang hasa PSILEKBE (p. 160). 
Before the end of the sixteenth century, sijo was a vehicle for both 
aristocratic and plebeian writers, but after the Japanese invasion it 
became essentially a medium for the common people, characterized 
by the use of bold colloquialisms and vernacular phrases. In the 
course of his discussion of szjo poets, Cho falls back on giving biog- 
raphies and on quoting poems without further criticism. It is clear 
that he is familiar with the source materials, but one expects more 
analysis and evaluation of the subject under study. 

Cho owes a great deal to Kim T‘ae-jun’s @ G@ pioneering study 
of the Korean novel, Chosén sosél sa AREA SEH (Seoul, 1933); never- 
theless, his synopsis of representative works is particularly useful. 
As a matter of fact, every subsequent writer on the novel quotes Cho’s 
synopsis verbatim, without mentioning his name—a traditional prac- 
tice which demonstrates one’s indebtedness. The book ends with the 
rise of the new literature, and its most useful section is that which 
describes the beginning of literary criticism (pp. 264-275). 

Kungmunhak khaesol (Outline of Korean Literature) (grd ed., 1960), 
Cho declares, is a companion volume to Kungmunhak sa. While the 
latter surveys the subject chronologically, the former deals with it 
topically, tracing general concepts and characteristics of Korean lit- 
erature. The first of the five sections discusses such diverse topics as 
Korean phonology, the relation of the language to literature, the 
classics of Korea, and finally the relationship between classical and 
modern literature (pp. 1-70). Next the author discusses various verse 
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and prose genres, an attempt at analysis which fails from being too 
general and uncritical (pp. 71-245). 

The third section introduces a refreshing change to speculations 
on diverse aspects of Korean literature. Like the seventeenth-century 
English historian who identified “environment” with “the most re- 
mote and intangible influence on any literature, the climate,’’ Cho 
feels that climate has played an important part in the formation of 
literature in Korea. Living on a peninsula, its people possess char- 
acteristics which are neither continental nor insular. The climate is 
mild, the rain is regular, the wind is friendly, and the five grains are 
abundant. As a consequence, the people did not struggle with, but 
rather drew close to, nature, the meaning of life was discovered in 
terms of nature, and literature developed by discovering the varied 
aspects and beauties of nature. Such literature, instead of delving 
deep into the truth of life to reveal its agony and sorrow, complains 
of the inconstancy of life (p. 249). Therefore, it is pervaded by both 
melancholy and candidness. 

In surveying the relationship between Korean literature and foreign 
cultures, Cho acknowledges the importance of Buddhism and Chinese 
culture in Silla and Kory. In the Yi dynasty, however, Neo-Confu- 
cianism, with its strong political philosophy, emphasized the role of 
man in society. Literature, as a result, tended to become the handmaid 
of moral principles which inculcated ‘the reproval of vice and the 
promotion of virtue.” The rise of “practical learning,” however, 
brought changes in attitude toward man, his manners, and his des- 
tiny. Individuality began to be stressed, and both verse and prose 
portrayed sharply and coherently the real life of the common people. 
Cho likes to see the period of three hundred years from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century to 1894 as the age of the people’s litera- 
ture, when the sasdl sijo @RGERFHA, the novel, and the p‘ansori flour- 
ished (pp. 276-281, 306-313). 

In the first two chapters of the fourth section, Cho traces the char- 
acteristics of Korean society and people as these manifest themselves 
in literature and tries to reconstruct what can only be described by 
the antiquated terms, Stoff- and Geistesgeschichte. Here he surveys such 
topics as the impact of the family system on literature, especially the 
maltreatment of the illegitimate son, ancestor worship, the social po- 
sition of women, and the like, illustrating his points forcefully with 
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excerpts from novels. The relationship of sovereign and subject is also 
a favorite theme in Korean verse. One of the five duties of a hwarang 
4EBR8 (a Silla “knight’’) was loyalty. Thus the author of the Chong 
Kwajong still longs for and follows his “lord” despite the maltreat- 
ment he had received from King Uijong, and Chong Mong-ju #3 
in his immortal szjo sings of his loyalty to the falling Koryé dynasty. 
Chong Ch‘6l and Yun Sén-do #* #38, who unjustly suffered banish- 
ment, still search for their “‘lord.”’ Indeed, loyalty was part of the 
commoners’ way of life, and yet the people also had a duty to admon- 
ish their ruler. In Canto 125 of the Yonglhi dch‘dn ka, the compilers 
warn successors of King Sejo to continue with glorious royal works 
and to guard the throne for myriads of years. Another topic is the life 
of different classes in Korea as revealed in literary works. An analysis 
of popular religions and their influence on the lower classes is especi- 
ally useful (pp. 357-363). The fourth section ends with a statement 
of the six characteristics of Korean literature (pp. 468-499), which I 
shall not attempt to render into English for fear of offending the 
shades of Korean poets. The fifth section gives some useful advice to 
students of Korean literature on how they should approach the 
subject. 

Kim Sa-yép’s Kaego kungmunhak sa (Revised History of Korean Liter- 
ature) is a revised and enlarged edition of his Chiingbo kungmunhak 
sa P81 #ii B3C4B SE (1955), which in turn was a revision of his Chosdn 
munhak sa BAREIS published in 1948. This latest edition chrono- 
logically surveys, under five political periods, the development of all 
literary genres in Korea. Kim has been able to correlate the accumu- 
lated studies and opinions of the past twenty years and present a 
more coherent picture of each genre. Yet, except in the introduction 
and in the sections on Chong Ch‘dl and Yun Sdn-do, the book offers 
little that is new. The author is somewhat more precise than Cho in 
giving references, but he still resorts to a catalogue of poets and pages 
of excerpts without critical remarks. The chronological chart of Kore- 
an literature at the end of the volume is a useful one. It should be 
noted in passing that Kim offers a new interpretation of the third and 
seventh stanzas of the Ch‘ingsan pyolgok Fi WE HH (Song of Green 
Mountain) (p. 264). 

Yi and Paek’s book is called Kungmunhak chinsa (A Complete His- 
tory of Korean Literature), a rather pretentious title for such a modest 
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volume. Mr. Yi is an excellent scholar whose versatile ability is not 
always shown to its best advantage. On the other hand, Mr. Paek’s 
pretensions to familiarity with Western critical methods are not al- 
ways borne out by his performance. The emphasis in the book is itself 
unusual. Only 207 pages are allotted to literature from the earliest era 
to the 1890’s, while 248 pages are given to modern literature. The 
section on classical literature can hardly approach anything like a 
systematic study but presents instead Mr. Yi’s random thoughts on 
certain topics or items in Korean literature. He offers, for example, a 
new interpretation of the first line of the second stanza of the Chingiip 
sa #7 #4, traditionally considered to be of Paekche origin. The line 
has hitherto been read ‘He has perhaps left Chonju,” a place name 
which did not exist in the Paekche period. Yi suggests as a solution 
to the problem that the character “chon” 2 is part of a musical term 
that precedes the line. Yi challenges both Cho Yun-je and Yang Chu- 
dong on their view that the hyangga was a popular verse genre in 
Silla, used by both the aristocracy and common people. He contends 
that the genre was used exclusively by the hwarang and monks. Ac- 
cording to him, $61 Ch‘ong #48, the Great Master Kyunyé, and Kim 
Man-jung 42#§H are the three masters of Korean literature who 
effected revolutions in its development. 

The section on the new literature contains useful data, but Mr. 
Paek does not present coherently the complex literary movements of 
the past sixty years. One should read Paek’s earlier work, Sinmunhak 
Sajo sa PICA MASE (Seoul, 1953) to fill out the picture. The most 
useful part of his present work is that dealing with writings in Chinese 
(pp- 454-553). The authors of the volume have provided an accurate 
bibliography and have attempted to give specific references, although 
not always with success. In one instance (p. 44), the reader is referred 
to the T‘ai-p'ing yii-lang without mention of the chiian number, and 
he can hardly be grateful for a reference which obliges him to go 
through an encyclopedia of 1,000 chiian." 


1 IT cannot agree with Mr. Chong-Sik Lee’s enthusiastic review of this work in JAS 
20(1961).383-385, which I feel over-praises the book as ‘ta must for anyone interested 
in Korea’s past and present.” Better studies of the same scope exist and some have been 
discussed in this review. I must also take issue with Mr. Lee’s statement that the hasa 
are “songs” (the Iltong changyu ka BOSH HERR, for example, runs to over 4,000 
lines) and that they originated in the Koryé period (mid-fifteenth century is the usually 
accepted date). 
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So far we have described the existing histories of Korean literature 
and have seen that the authors are chiefly concerned with assembling 
and ordering data, the first task of scholarship. It is true that without 
such spadework critical analysis and historical understanding would 
be hopelessly handicapped. On the other hand, any history without 
theory and criticism is unthinkable. The authors have performed the 
preliminary operations necessary for a history and have sometimes 
even touched on the relationship between literature and society, liter- 
ature and ideas, and the like; yet their treatment is in the main de- 
scriptive, not analytical and evaluative. It is almost impossible to grasp 
any system of concepts or points of reference at work. Nor do they 
have any literary theories of their own or a familiarity with the the- 
ories of literature and methods of criticism developed in the West. 
The intrinsic analysis of literature (analysis of the strata of norms that 
constitute literary works) is urgently recommended not only to native 
scholars in the Far East but to Western specialists on Far Eastern 
literature. Without such analysis no theory of literary genres can be 
achieved. 

Another shortcoming of these histories is their lack of accurate 
footnoting and bibliography. We can no longer tolerate such refer- 
ences as “See Li Po” or “‘Consult the Koryé sa.”” With the overwhelm- 
ing problem of undated and unidentified manuscripts in Korea, surely 
it is the function of a literary historian to clarify problems of author- 
ship, chronology, authenticity, and collaboration? Even the dates of 
some poets have not yet been established, and reference works fail to 
agree. In such cases we must spend hours checking the primary 
sources, in most cases official annals and unofficial histories, not to 
mention literary collections. The task of a literary historian in Korea 
is indeed heavy; yet there are signs that these difficulties and defects 
are being overcome by the endeavors of such rising scholars as Chong 


Pyéng-uk S645 and Kim Tong-uk 4238 /U. 
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An Introduction to Chinese Art by Michael Sullivan. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1961. Pp. 223 + 5 maps + 
4 color plates + 151 illustrations. $8.00. 


It might be difficult to find a book of comparable length written by 
one author on a subject such as French art from the Abbevillian to 
the present, and it does not seem very likely that many books of the 
scope of the present one—from Peking Man to Tseng Yu-ho, a con- 
temporary—will be forthcoming. To some, perhaps to most, critics 
this is not a matter of regret. They justifiably suspect that no writer 
is quite equal to the task, and that there will be no true advances 
without a proper degree of specialization. Yet, the attempt to sum- 
marize must not be discouraged, and it should always be welcomed by 
the student and the general reader, as well as by the specialist who 
may want to test his own powers of comprehension. Mr. Sullivan’s 
book, at any rate, admirably fulfills what in fairness can be asked of an 
introduction: it is written with élan and good judgment, it is reliable 
and, so to say, complete. 

The chapters are arranged chronologically in the order of the dy- 
nasties. Fach chapter contains an outline of politically and intellectu- 
ally important events, followed by succinct accounts (as in the Ch‘in- 
Han chapter) of the architecture, sculpture, painting, lacquer work, 
the bronzes and mirrors, jade, textiles, and ceramics. As a conse- 
quence, the presentation of all those categories is tied to a periodiza- 
tion based on nonartistic grounds rather than on their specific tradi- 
tions, while the sequence of the illustrations, continually changing in 
subject matter and scale, leads to a somewhat heterogeneous assem- 
blage. The book, in short, is more in the nature of a compendium of 
the arts than a history of art. Quite probably the author intended it 
so, for he reminds us, as a question of principle, “that the history of 
art is the history not of pictures, styles, or movements, but of great 
achievements by supremely gifted men” (p. 147). However paradoxi- 
cal, the statement seems to imply that “style” can be separated from 
the “great achievements,” and that true art history is concerned with 
the contemplation of the latter. Of course, the achievements in ques- 
tion are pictures or other art objects, and their styles are one measure 
of their greatness because their styles are the very ideas embodied in 
them. The motifs or subjects, by contrast, most often are given by 
tradition and are quite irrelevant to the question of greatness. And it 
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is precisely the styles or ideas of form which make art history possible 
and meaningful. Perhaps the author only wants to warn us that we 
must not lose sight of the wonder of creativeness by wrongly assuming 
that styles or movements are mere functions of cultural conditions. 

Appropriately, the introductory chapter on prehistoric China is 
brief (pp. 25-33), but it serves to give perspective to the subsequent 
periods. For both painted and black pottery, stimuli from Western 
Asia are taken for granted, and cultural ties with the West are con- 
sidered an essential feature not only for the Neolithic but also later, 
when “some types of [metal] artifacts were probably imported into 
China from the Near East between 2000 and 1600 B.c.” (p. 45), initi- 
ating metallurgy in the Far East. Even so, “‘a quality that is uniquely 
Chinese” is recognized by the author in the shapes and decoration of 
the Kansu painted wares, which he places sometime after 2500 B.c. 
Dates quoted for the Ch‘i-chia-p‘ing wares (1500-500 B.c.) and black 
pottery in Szechwan (700-500 B.c.) are less plausible. Cheng Te- 
k‘un’s 2000-1200 B.c. for the fine black ware of Szechwan is certainly 
preferable, and for Ch‘i-chia-p‘ing, there is no sufficient reason to 
assign a whole millennium to a ware of limited typological range which 
shares some significant details of design with early Shang bronzes but 
on the whole is reminiscent of metalwork of a more primitive char- 
acter than the cast bronzes: the imitation of riveted handles in clay is 
suggestive of smithied things. 

The Shang (pp. 34-51) are described as an intrusive northern stock 
possessing cultural affinities with Siberia and, more remotely, the 
peoples between Alaska and Central America (p. 48). Their earliest 
bronzes (Cheng-chou) are placed about 1600 B.c. (p. 45). Without 
going deeply into matters of bronze designs, Sullivan rightly rejects 
the idea of the Shang zoomorphic décor’s having evolved from realism 
towards abstraction (p. 48f.), the occurrence of representations of real 
animals notwithstanding. A reference to the Spring and Autumn 
Annals as source for the name “‘t‘ao-t‘ieh” (p. 45), by the way, should 
be changed to the Lii-shth Ch‘un-ch‘iu (SPTK ed. 16.3a). As for the 
bronzes of Shang and Chou, which as “one of the great artistic tri- 
umphs of early civilization” should form the core of Chinese art down 
to the end of the Chou, the text offers comparatively little. To operate 
with three stylistic phases for the entire span of 1,400 years (1600— 
900, 900-600, 600-200 B.C.) as conceived by Yetts in 1936 is to show 
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a certain indifference toward the actual problems. What matters most 
is not dates but the discernment of styles, requiring intellectual effort 
for which excavations provide no substitute. The assertion that “‘sev- 
eral distinct bronze styles appear to have existed simultaneously” 
(p. 46) is a case in point; they may indeed have coexisted but they 
are not likely to have been created simultaneously. 

In the Chou chapter (pp. 52-61), a similarly negative position is 
taken with regard to the dating of jades on stylistic grounds (p. 59, 
also p. 74). While admitting the difficulties, I see no other way; the 
jades are not (or hardly ever) inscribed, and “‘scientifically excavated” 
jades are not dated either. A tomb furniture may tell us the approxi- 
mate date of the tomb, but it cannot ipso facto indicate the age of the 
jade pieces forming part of that furniture. The following are some 
miscellaneous corrections or suggestions for this chapter: 

Page 56: The bronze rhinoceros of the Brundage collection is a 
Shang sculpture.’ 

Page 59, Fig. 17: The ninth-century dating of the Hsin-cheng hu 
requires some explanation since it is much earlier than any hitherto 
proposed date for the Hsin-cheng assemblage (Wang Kuo-wei pro- 
posed 575 B.c. as terminus post quem for the tomb; Kuo Mo-jo, 680 
B.c.; Kuan Po-i, 673 B.c.). A date toward 700 B.c. would be more in 
keeping with the design of that particular hu. 


As in the preceding chapter, the notes on pottery are most informa- 
tive and enjoyable to read; especially welcome is the attention given 
to the question of glazes in Shang and Western Chou wares as attested 
by recent finds (e.g., P‘u-tu-ts‘un, p. 61). 

Hsin-cheng is mentioned twice again in the chapter on the Warring 
States (pp. 62-74). “Before the Second World War, only one im- 
portant late Chou site had been scientifically excavated, at Hsin-ts‘un 
(Hsin-cheng) in Hsiin-hsien, thirty miles south of Anyang...” (p. 
64). Hsin-cheng, south of Cheng-chou and south of the Yellow River, 
has no connection whatever with Hsin-ts‘un, either geographically or 
stylistically. Moreover, Hsin-ts‘un is not a late Chou site but early 
Western and late Western Chou, perhaps reaching into the beginning 
of Eastern Chou, 770 B.c.” There are no objects from the eighty-eight 


1A. G. Wenley in Archives of the Chinese Art Soctety of America 6(1952).41—43. 


2 Cf. Kuo Pao-chiin SB ZY, “VERE GRE ZIEL” (‘Preliminary Report 
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Hsin-ts‘un tombs that take us down into the Warring States period. 

In the second passage referring to Hsin-ch‘eng (sic) on page 65, 
“the later bronzes” of that find are brought up as examples of a 
** *decrescendo’ from the coarse vigour of the Middle Chou style,” a 
tendency apparent, according to the author, in the seventh century, 
exemplified by the “transitional stage” of Li-yii, continuing in the 
later Hsin-cheng bronzes “and in the new style associated with Chin- 
ts‘un and Li-yii” (pp. 64-65). There are no illustrations of either 
“late Hsin-cheng” or Li-yii designs to enable the reader to under- 
stand the rather bewildering exposition of these pages. The main 
reason why it is difficult to understand them seems to be a matter of 
method. Instead of being given a selection of concrete specimens 
which perfectly typify a style, the reader is put off with names of sites 
or archaeological assemblages which remain undefined, ambiguous, 
or obscure. 

An important and intriguing observation on sculpture is made in 
the same chapter (p. 69) : “Indeed we will find throughout the history 
of Chinese sculpture that the most vital, solidly realized and purely 
sculptural modelling was the product of the lowest levels of society, 
and that by contrast the higher the art the more abstract and linear 
it becomes.” The excellent conclusion of the chapter deals with the 
art of Ch‘u as typified by the Ch‘ang-sha finds. 

At a very early date, toward the end of the Han, a gulf between the 
intellectuals and the unlettered craftsmen that was to influence the 
character of Chinese art profoundly and permanently is assumed to 
have come into being (p. 79). A gulf between the literate and the 
illiterate, however, is no specifically Chinese phenomenon; it can be 
seen in all civilizations. What may matter more is the fact that the 
Chinese intellectuals had deeper artistic inclinations than those of 
other civilizations and that in calligraphy and painting they contrib- 
uted in a manner unmatched elsewhere. 

That the ‘Horse Trampling a Fallen Barbarian” of the Ho Ch‘ii- 
ping Tomb (Fig. 35) is discussed and illustrated must be in deference 
to tradition; it is a monument of little artistic merit when compared 





on the Excavations of the Ancient Cemetery at Hsin Ts‘un, Hsiin Hsien, Honan’’), 
Tien-yeh k‘ao-ku pao-kao EFA GIR 1(1936).167-200; Sun Hai-po FRAEB, 
Hsiin-hsien i-ch'i YERRERZE (Nan-feng, 1937); Mizuno Seiichi 7KEFYH—, Bronzes 
and Jades of Ancient China (Ais ZS & Fe), (Tokyo, 1959). 
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with the jade horse of the Victoria and Albert Museum (Fig. 46), an 
object which is far more representative of Han art than the monument 
in question. 

Chief topics of the Six Dynasties chapter (pp. 96-115) are secular 
painting and Buddhist painting and sculpture. The foremost char- 
acteristic of the period as a whole was apparently the awakening of an 
aesthetic consciousness, traceable in literary criticism, in art theory, 
and doubtless also in the important role played by calligraphy. 
Whether calligraphy did influence painting considerably during the 
centuries after Han, as the author assumes (p. 99), is difficult to judge. 
The important Nelson Gallery sarcophagus of about a.p. 525 hardly 
supports the idea (p. 103; Fig. 53). Nor is the question essential to our 
understanding of the period, I believe. Its greatest achievements, 
especially in landscape painting, were probably not technical elabora- 
tions but something more fundamental, namely, the creation of ex- 
pressive images of reality. 

Page 109: If the Northern Wei style in Buddhist sculpture is in- 
terpreted as an inevitable outcome of the move from Yiin-kang to 
Lung-men, the geographic factor seems to be overstressed, for the 
same locale did not prevent the change to plastic solidity observable 
after 550. But with Sullivan’s misgivings regarding the term “‘transi- 
tional” as applied to the later sixth-century sculpture I fully agree. 

From the Sui-T‘ang chapter on, the text increasingly deals with 
extant monuments, conveying a sense of greater excitement and 
warmth than before. There are excellent passages on Wu Tao-tzu (p. 
123f.) and problems connected with T‘ang painting in general (pp. 
126-129). I find particularly valuable the stylistic evaluations of spe- 
cific works such as the “Spring Landscape” attributed to Chan Tzu- 
ch‘ien (p. 128; Fig. 79). Buddhist art begins to recede somewhat to 
the background. Its presentation seems to indicate that it has a limited 
fascination for the author, who in particular has no sympathy for 
esoteric Buddhism (cf. pp. 122, 126), and who is not too well ac- 
quainted with Sanskrit terminology (see below). 

Sung China proceeded to examine the world with a new curiosity, a 
deeper reverence. She rediscovered the world of feeling and imagination 
which had been revealed to her in the Six Dynasties, but had been lost 
again under the strong light of T‘ang positivism. It was this depth of 
philosophical insight . . . that made the tenth and eleventh centuries one 
of the great moments in the history of Chinese art. (p. 136) 
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Thus Sullivan summarizes in his superb chapter on the Five Dynasties 
and Sung (pp. 134-160). Sung painting is given its proper place: 
**We have only to glance at Northern Sung landscapes . . . to acknowl- 
edge the supreme place they occupy in the history of Chinese paint- 
ing” (p. 145 n. 2). Of the flower-and-bird category of paintings, an 
interpretation is given that is both precise and profound: “*. . . the 
bird on a branch . . . is not a thing in itself . . . but seems poised in 
limitless space, a symbol chosen by the artist to express what we 
might call the ‘bird-on-bough’ aspect of eternity” (p. 144). Speaking 
of Southern Sung painting later on, Sullivan ably characterizes Ma 
Yiian and Hsia Kuei, and in the latter finds “‘a noble austerity of con- 
ception, a terseness of statement, a brilliant counterpoint of wet and 
dry brush, a sparing and telling use of ts‘un, which his imitators failed 
altogether to capture” (p. 152). 

Page 146: When Mi Fei made his pronouncement on the non- 
existence of Li Ch‘eng (“wu Li lun” ###ii), he did not, of course, 
claim “that such a man had never existed at all” but only that (virtu- 
ally) no Li Ch‘eng paintings were left. 


The discussion of Sung ceramics greatly adds to the value of the 
chapter. 

The Yiian and Ming periods are treated in one chapter (pp. 161— 
188), with the subjects arranged either chronologically or topically. 
Painting is discussed in greater detail; the minor arts are covered, and 
so is porcelain, but the story of the Ching-te-chen products is inter- 
woven with much that is colorful lore. The Yiian masters remain 
somewhat conventional figures; they are less deeply seen and under- 
stood than were the Sung painters and, with the exception of Huang 
Kung-wang, are not represented by very telling examples of their 
works. In fact, there are no illustrations of either Wu Chen’s or Ni 
Tsan’s paintings, while the example of Wang Meng’s work (Fig. 115) 
reveals little of the mature master’s true stature. Shen Chou, ‘‘some- 
thing of an extrovert,” has lost, it is rightly pointed out by the author, 
**something of the znner strength and tension of the great Yiian mas- 
ters” (p. 176). A fairly long discussion is devoted to Tung Ch‘i- 
ch‘ang’s theories about a basic division in painting, called northern 
and southern schools (p. 177f.). Not uncritically, it is true, Sullivan is 
inclined to accept his scheme, and discovers reasons to apply it even 
to the art of the Six Dynasties! Although arbitrary, inconsistent, 
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vague, and tiresome, this theory, Sullivan feels, ‘embodies too much 
historical truth to be rejected out of hand” (p. 178). However, the 
“truth” of the attempted classification of the past under two cate- 
gories is not, I think, a matter of historical appreciation but aesthetic 
orientation which fitted the moment and the persons who proclaimed 
that “truth”; namely, Mo Shih-lung and Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang, around 
1600. Eclecticism, for that matter, cannot be regarded as a distin- 
guishing criterion of the northern school; on the contrary, it was the 
foundation on which the theory of northern and southern schools 
rests. And the intellectual or “‘over-intellectual attitude to painting” 
which Sullivan considers as the dangerous side of that theory, repre- 
sents, in my opinion, its very nature. 

Except for interpretative passages on the major painters, the last 
chapter, “‘From 1644 to the Present Day” (pp. 189-208), is presented 
in a descriptive though always readable manner. It reflects a lessening 
spiritual appeal of the material but also a sustained curiosity on the 
part of the author, whose familiarity with the most recent movements 
is unexcelled. 

The plates do not really add to the attractiveness of the volume, as 
the sequence of illustrations leads fairly often to incongruity. A divi- 
sion according to categories of objects would have led to a more har- 
monious order. As for the text, which is printed in a pleasing type 
and interspersed with some drawings, rubbings, and maps, I have 
noted many misspellings of both Chinese and Sanskrit words which 
evidently are not misprints but rather evidence of a certain disregard 
for orthography. The following list, which may not be complete, is in 
the order of the pages, with the correct readings in parentheses: 


Page 27, line 3: G. A. R. (G. H. R.) von Koenigswald 
Page 33, note 1 and page 101, note 2: Wen-wu ts‘an-k‘ao ts‘e-liao 
(ézu-liao) 
Page 47, line 26: fu (fa) 
Page 53, line 12: Hsiu Wang (Yu Wang) 
line 30: Ko (Kuo) 
line 34 and page 59, line 22: P‘u-t‘u-ts‘un (P‘u-tu-ts‘un) 
Page 64, line 15: Chao-ku-chen (Chao-ku-ts‘un) 
Page 65, line 4: Hsin-ch‘eng (Hsin-cheng) 
Page 71, line 1: Hsiin-tzu (Kuan-tzu?) 
Page 76, line 22: Kao-tzu (Kao-tsu) 
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Page 87, line 23: titles (tiles) 
Page 104, line 14: Rahula (Rahula) 
line 23 and page 106, line 32: Bodhgaya (Bodhgaya) 
Page 105, line 21: Hinayana (Hinayana) 
line 34: ManjuSri (MafijuSri) 
Page 106, line 5, pages 124-126 passim, captions to Figs. 71, 72: 
Amithaba (Amitabha) 
line 31: Stkara; and page 120, line 8: shtkara (sikhara) 
Page 109, line 20: Ananda (Ananda); KaSyapa (Kaéyapa) 
line 29 and page 110, line 19: Vimalakirti (Vimalakirti) 
Page 110, line 14: Sakyamuni (Sakyamuni) 
line 15: Prabhutaratna (Prabhitaratna) 
Page 117, line 23: Vijiidnavadin (Vijiianavadin) 
Page 118, line 14: Suan-tsung (Su-tsung) 
Page 121, line 30: tribangha (tribhanga) 
line 4: Vairoéana (Vairocana) 
Page 123, line 8: Baedecker (Baedeker) 
Page 124, line 22: Mahakasyapa (Mahakasyapa) 
line 23: Bikshu (Bhiksu or Bhikshu) 
line 35: Ajanta (Ajanta) 
Page 136, line 32: Ying-ts‘ao (Ying-tsao) fa-shih 
Page 143, line 20 and page 144, lines 2, 24: Shen Kuo (Kua) 
Page 158, line g: Ch‘iao-tan (Chiao-t‘an) 
Page 185, line 23: pat-t‘un-ts‘e (pai-tun-tzu) 
Page 188, line 6: Sawankolok (Sawank’alok or Sawankhalok) 
Page 190, line 5: Sheng-tzu (Sheng-tsu) 
Page 194, line 22: Mo-ch‘ing (Mo-ching) Tao-jen 
Page 199, line 35: Liang (Lang) T‘ing-tso 
Page 209: William (Wolfram) Eberhard 
Page 211, line 11: Unko (Unkd) Sekkutsu 
Figure 87, caption: Guardian diety (deity) 


Apart from orthography in Buddhist terms, I have noticed a few 
mistakes in the passages devoted to Buddhist history, doctrine, or 
legend. ‘“The demoness Mara” (p. 104) refers to the Evil One, Mara, 
*‘Death,” ordinarily considered as male. The reign of Asoka, given as 
272-232 B.C. (p. 105), began in 268 B.c. according to P. H. L. Egger- 
mont. On the same page, Sullivan says that AvalokiteSvara ‘‘on his 
translation to China as Kuan-yin became identified both with the god- 
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dess Tara (read Tara) and with the ancient Chinese mother-goddess, 
and thus imperceptibly changed his sex—a transformation that was 
complete by the T‘ang Dynasty.” However, in the T‘ang dynasty that 
transformation had barely begun; in the Five Dynasties period, the 
Bodhisattva still was most often represented with a moustache, less 
often without, but never as a female deity. No less than six representa- 
tions of Kuan-yin from Tun-huang bearing dates in accordance with 
A.D. 943, 955, 955(?), 968, 971, and 981 show the moustache, while 
four, dated A.D. 892, 910, 941, and 983, do not.*® Rousselle was prob- 
ably right when he said that the feminine aspect of Kuan-yin became 
established possibly by the tenth and definitely by the twelfth century, 
without entirely supplanting the masculine aspect.‘ Kuan-yin, of 
course, has many forms, and so has Tara; but their fundamental rela- 
tionship is not one of identity but rather as defined by Soothill and 
Hodous: ‘Tara is the Sakti or female energy of the masculine Avalo- 
kiteSvara.’” Nor is it any more correct to identify Kuan-yin with a 
mother-goddess of ancient China; if we are to think of the heroic leg- 
endary girl, Miao-shan, as a Chinese avatar of Kuan-yin, it is not any 
fertility aspect but her moral and spiritual fortitude and gentleness 
that account for the Bodhisattva rank of the girl. 

The name of the Buddha Vairocana is loosely rendered as “Buddha 
of Boundless Light”? (p. 121), which might as well apply to Amitabha, 
“Unmeasured Splendor”; the Chinese translation of Vairocana as Ta 
Jih (Japanese: Dainichi), “Great Sun,” is far more accurate as the 
word is derived from Virocana, “Sun” (cf. Monier-Williams, pages 
983, 1025), and there is no need to discard that distinction. The large 
Buddha “‘seated with legs pendent . . . at P‘ing-ling-ssu” (read Ping- 
ling-ssu) mentioned on page 121, is a Maitreya, who is most often 
regarded as the last Buddha to appear in the present cycle (rather 
than the next as stated on page 105). 

Max LoEnR 
Harvard University 


3 Cf. Matsumoto Eiichi #$ALAB—, Tonkd-ga no henkya HAIBBED TAFE (Tokyo, 
1937), Plates 168, 174, 181, 216-219, 221-223. 

4 Erwin Rousselle, Vom Sinn der buddhistischen Bildwerke in China (Darmstadt, 1958), 
p. 141n. 

5 A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, p. 489, s.v. ““Kuan-shih-yin.” 
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Histoire du Japon des origines a nos jours par Roger Bersihand. Paris: 
Payot, 1959. Pp. 492. 

This is perhaps the most detailed single volume on the whole of 
Japanese history, both ancient and modern, to have appeared in a 
Western language, but it will not prove of great interest to anyone 
who has access to the rich literature on Japanese history in either 
English or Japanese. The reason is that the work is something of a 
throwback to simple, surface political history of a sort that one might 
have assumed out-of-date ever since the appearance in 1931 of San- 
som’s Japan, A Short Cultural History. 

One can only commend M. Bersihand for the amount of factual in- 
formation he has crammed into this volume, the excellent order in 
which these facts have been arranged, and their relatively high degree 
of accuracy. The errors that I have noticed were all relatively minor, 
such as the assertion that the Hayato were Malays mixed with “‘abo- 
rigines” and that Korea had been conquered by the Chinese around 
1000 B.C., to take two examples from the earliest period (pp. 10 and 
33) or, to take an example from the latest period (p. 455), that Japan’s 
sole chance in the early 1950’s to balance her foreign payments was 
to increase her trade with her immediate neighbors—a statement 
which had been proved entirely wrong even before M. Bersihand fin- 
ished writing his book. 

The “facts” of Japanese political history, however, can be found in 
greater detail and accuracy in other works, and the reader will look 
in vain in the present volume for interpretations or explanations of 
developments. In other words, the dynamics of history have been en- 
tirely overlooked. There are no descriptions or analyses of economic 
and social changes or of institutional developments. Cultural phe- 
nomena are mentioned but only in catalogue fashion at the end of 
chapters. Thus one is given the names of scores of unimportant peo- 
ple (the supposed author of a literary work about whom only his name 
is known), but nothing is said of the development of medieval guilds. 
Two pages are devoted to the legendary reign of the Empress’ Jingd 
(pp. 38-40), but only a single page (pp. 191-192), not entirely free of 
misstatements at that, to the daimyo or han system which was the 
political, economic, and social foundation for Japanese life from the 
late sixteenth to the mid-nineteenth century. In short, this volume 
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might serve for a quick review of names, dates, and leading political 
events, but not as an enlightening presentation of Japanese history. 
Epwin O. REISCHAUER 

Harvard University 


The Tathetkt, A Chronicle of Medieval Japan by Helen Craig McCul- 
lough. New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. xlix + 401. 


This translation of the first twelve of the forty chapters of the 
Tatheiki is a major addition to the source materials on Japanese his- 
tory and literature in Western languages. The Tazhetki, which is the 
last of the five romanticized accounts of medieval wars known as gunki 
monogatart (military tales), reached its present form around the sixth 
or seventh decade of the fourteenth century. The first twelve chapters, 
which tell the story of the Emperor Go-Daigo’s efforts to overthrow 
the Kamakura Shogunate and his ultimate success in 1333, form the 
core of the work and were probably composed shortly after the events 
related. 

These 385 pages of translation constitute the largest unexpurgated 
example of this particular type of Japanese literature ever published 
in translation. While the story it tells is much too full of literary em- 
bellishments and fanciful detail to be accepted as sober history, it is 
nonetheless prime historical material, for it provides a magnificent 
account of early feudal customs and attitudes and an almost contem- 
porary interpretation of the great upheaval that led to the fall of the 
first shogunate. Mrs. McCullough has prefaced the translation by a 
brief introduction (thirty-five pages) which tells succinctly but well 
all that the reader needs to know about the text and the historical in- 
cidents related for an understanding of the translation which follows. 

The translation appears to be reasonably accurate, giving a good 
concept both of the meaning of the original and its tone. Naturally any 
scholar finds places in almost every line where he would have used 
different words or a different sequence of clauses, but this is inevitable 
in translation between languages as different in vocabulary and syntax 
as medieval Japanese and modern English. I have only two criticisms, 
both fairly minor. One is that Mrs. McCullough’s translation swings 
too abruptly between passages of quaint literalness and passages so 
freely rendered that they skip lightly around the actual wording of the 
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text. The other criticism concerns the English style. On the whole, 
Mrs. McCullough uses a simple, conservative type of English that is 
well adapted to the text, but at other times she slips into an archaistic 
King James style that becomes annoying. It is too much to have to 
read: ‘When these two messengers were come into the city, the spirit 
of the supreme highness was sore afflicted, by re.son that he feared 
evil things from them. And truly it came to pass. . .”’ etc. 

The major problems of Mrs. McCullough’s translations are those 
inherent in any text of this sort. She helps the reader keep track of his 
whereabouts in this rambling narrative by giving in italics the usual 
headings for major incidents and by supplying brief identifications of 
the chief digressions into Chinese and earlier Japanese history (e.g., 
pp: 15, 36, 64). She has also supplied many brief but sound notes to 
identify otherwise obscure references, but there are hundreds of other 
references and names of persons, places, government offices, and the 
like which need identification for all but the expert in this period. Her 
translations of Japanese titles will also leave the average reader mysti- 
fied as to their significance and the expert wondering what is really 
meant. The latter might guess at what posts she has translated as 
**Middle Marshal,” ‘Great Counselor of the Princely Left,” ‘‘Left 
Gate Guards Assistant,” ‘‘Palace Interior Aide,” and ‘Sign of the 
Law,” but he will have to consult the original text to be sure. Other 
inadequacies are the lack of a bibliography, an index which is far 
from complete (titles, for example, seem to be entirely missing), and 
a character list of only forty-six items (several hundred would have 
been useful if a list of this sort were to be included at all). On the 
other hand, to have provided all these desiderata would have loaded 
the translation with a heavy burden of footnotes and technical mate- 
rials. For a translation of a long text of this nature, Mrs. McCullough 
has perhaps struck a not unreasonable balance between providing 
technical paraphernalia and presenting a readable text. In any case, 
the general student of Japanese history or literature will find her work 
very valuable and, even without the technical aids, it will also be of 
use to specialists. 

Epwin O. REISCHAUER 
Harvard University 
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The Founding of the Kamakura Shogunate 1180-1185, with Selected 
Translations from the Azuma Kagami [=The Records of Civilization, 
Sources and Studies, No. tvu] by Minoru Shinoda. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1960. Pp. xii + 385. $7.50. 

This translation of the first five chapters of the Azuma kagami & 
GH, the most important single source for the Kamakura period, 
forms a very valuable addition to the materials on Japanese history in 
Western languages. Although only about a tenth of the complete 
Azuma khagami, covering merely five out of seventy-seven years,’ Dr. 
Shinoda’s translation affords a good, solid sample of the work and 
deals with a particularly interesting period—the crucial formative 
years of the Kamakura Shogunate. The text includes many valuable 
documents, some of considerable length, such as the request of a 
Buddhist temple, the Onjo-ji, for lands and Yoritomo’s reply, which 
together occupy almost four full pages (pp. 281-284). The types of 
material covered range from brief accounts of major battles through 
fundamental administrative changes to detailed legal cases, the reward 
and punishment of vassals, and comments on Yoritomo’s personal 
life. Thus on a single page (p. 278) we find such diverse items as: 
"The kumon-jo is established”’; ‘‘Noriyori is deputized to reward local 
lords in the West”; ‘““The ex-sovereign transmits a complaint in behalf 
of Izumo Shrine of Tamba Province”; and ‘‘Yoritomo goes to the 
mountains to view the maples.” 

Since Dr. Shinoda has not stated which text or texts he has used as 
the basis of his translation, it is difficult to check the accuracy of de- 
tails. However, judging from such standard texts as that in the 
Kokushi tatkei B32 (Vol. 32) and Dr. Shinoda’s own explanations 
in his introductory section, it seems clear that he has taken such 
liberties in his translation that, while it will prove useful for the stu- 
dent who merely wishes to get a general idea of the content of the 
Azuma kagami for the years covered, the careful scholar will not be 
able to rely on it for any detailed work. The standardization of all 
names into one easily recognizable form is on the whole a useful trans- 
lation technique, but Dr. Shinoda’s reduction of some of the longer 
entries to summaries, “especially if they contain details already 
touched upon in an earlier entry,” and his deletion of repetitious 


1 Although the Azuma kagami runs from 1180 to 1266, accounts for ten of the years, 
including 1183, are missing. 
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matter raise more serious problems. His providing an “‘italicized sum- 
mary of the main points” at the beginning of entries is also a useful 
technique, but unfortunately he uses italics for the whole of shorter 
entries, thus confusing his supplied summaries with parts of the orig- 
inal text. His translations also seem excessively free for a text which 
has no literary merit to be lost by close translation. Usually his rather 
uninhibited selection of words and rearrangement of clauses to make 
more felicitous English sentences do not affect the general meaning of 
the passage, but there are cases where wrong implications can be 
drawn from his loose rendition of the original. There are also some 
simple and obvious errors, such as the reference to “Kamakura in 
Izu Province” on page 176. 

One must also question Dr. Shinoda’s use of the present tense for 
his supplied summaries and for short entries and his alternation, ap- 
parently at random, between the past tense and the present perfect 
for the rest of the text. Neither the original hambun text nor its sup- 
posed composition on the basis of earlier works some time between 
1268 and 1301 justifies this variation in tenses. Dr. Shinoda would 
have done better to have relied on the simple past for everything but 
his supplied summaries. One also wonders why he did not insert more 
footnotes. These disappear almost completely after the first few pages. 
One can sympathize with his desire not to bury his translation in 
footnotes, but unfortunately some are necessary to identify people, 
places, and titles and to point out the significance and also problems 
of some of the entries. 

Dr. Shinoda has prefaced his translation with a lengthy introduc- 
tory section, discussing the text and analyzing the historical material 
covered by the section he has translated. The result is probably the 
most detailed and reliable account of the establishment of the Kama- 
kura Shogunate between 1180 and 1185 that has appeared in English. 
The author quite correctly emphasizes Yoritomo’s administrative 
achievements during these years, rather than simply the colorful but 
well-known course of the Gempei War. But he has failed to draw from 
his text all that lies buried in it. Quite clearly two of Yoritomo’s 
greatest achievements during this period were the creation of a nation- 
wide system of vassalage and the establishment of Kamakura as the 
only place where legal justice could be effectively sought. The first 
five chapters of the Azuma kagami abound in examples of both de- 
velopments that deserve analysis and explanation. 
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Dr. Shinoda’s interpretations in his introductory chapters also are 
not always convincing. To cite a small example, it is hard to believe 
that Yoritomo’s mixture of magnanimity and firmness was the major 
reason why warriors flocked to his standard after his defeat at Ishi- 
bashi, when they had obviously been reluctant to do so before (pp. 60- 
61). More serious examples are presented by the three points made in 
the final chapter of this section, which is somewhat pretentiously en- 
titled “Conclusion.” The first ‘‘conclusion,” that the Gempei War 
was one “of national scope and significance,” is of course self-evident. 
Another, that Yoritomo was as much a Kyoto aristocrat as an eastern 
warrior, is interesting but not altogether convincing. Whatever his 
dual background may have been, his role in history was to establish 
the clear administrative dominance of the warriors. And Dr. Shinoda’s 
third point, that “Yoritomo’s government was, essentially, a con- 
servative institution” which “preserved traditions and strengthened 
precedents,” is more wrong than right. Obviously Yoritomo was not 
a conscious revolutionary, but under him took shape a form of na- 
tional government which marked a clear and permanent break with 
earlier Japanese national administrations. Despite these weaknesses 
in Dr. Shinoda’s historical analysis, however, his general treatment of 
this period forms a very useful accompaniment to his translation. 

Epwin O. REISCHAUER 
Harvard University 


Historians of South East Asia [Historical Writing on the Peoples of 
Asia, Vol. u]. Edited by D. G. E. Hall. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1961. Pp. viii + 342. $8.00. 

Between 1956 and 1958 the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London, held a series of study conferences to survey and 
evaluate the course and character of historical writing on the peoples 
of Asia. The papers presented at the conferences have been published 
in four volumes, of which this is the second in the series and deals 
with the area known as Southeast Asia; i.e., the countries of Burma, 
Thailand, Viet Nam, Malaya, Indonesia, and the Philippines, with all 
intervening territories such as Laos, Cambodia, Singapore, North 
Borneo, etc. 

This volume consists of twenty-five papers by twenty-four authors 
(two papers have been contributed by C. C. Berg of Leiden). A preface 
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common to all the volumes of the series has been supplied by C. H. 
Philips, Director of the School of Oriental and African Studies, and 
an introduction to this volume has been written by D. G. E. Hall, who 
has also served as editor. The essays are divided into two groups: 
those concerned with indigenous writings and those dealing with 
Western writings. 

The essays in this volume are written by specialists for specialists 
in Southeast Asian studies. The nonspecialist will be well advised to 
begin with Hall’s introduction and to move slowly into the individual 
essays. Some will take him into esoteric realms of historical knowl- 
edge, but each can open a multitude of vistas for the newcomer as well 
as offer some interesting considerations for old practitioners and a 
wide sampling of writers and historical writings for every reader. 
Opinions will, of course, vary on the merits of each individual essay. 
I and, I think, most scholars would be happy if they could render 
scientific judgment on half the essays in this volume, for they range 
over an extensive area and time span and presuppose a linguistic 
background that exceeds the capabilities of all but a few. 

Turning to the area in which I feel most competent to comment, 
namely Indonesian history and historiography, I can appreciate most 
of the essays devoted to this field, while still harboring reservations 
about all of them. J. G. de Casparis has done an especially fine analysis 
and synthesis in “Historical Writing on Indonesia (Early Period) .” 
Yet it is difficult to share his enthusiasm for the nationalistic historical 
efforts of M. Yamin or for Yamin’s periodization scheme. But despite 
these and an occasional petulance which seems out of place here, de 
Casparis’ essay is truly a little gem. Less fortunate is the essay of W. 
Ph. Coolhaas on “Dutch Contributions to the Historiography of 
Colonial Activity in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries.” This 
piece takes such a limited view of history, seeming so anxious to push 
forward the productions of the “conservative” Utrecht school while 
relegating those of the “‘liberal’’ Leiden school to limbo, that one is 
left with a rather twisted version of the topic. One could criticize 
minutiae at some length or raise questions about some major ‘exclu- 
sions. Why, for instance, does the name of J. S. Furnivall nowhere 
appear in the volume; why does the work of C. van Vollenhoven, 
certainly as historical as many others mentioned, not receive com- 
ment; why is Clive Day not mentioned under “American Historical 
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Writing on South East Asia,” by L. A. Mills; and why are the writings 
of T. S. Raffles and J. C. van Leur mentioned only in passing when 
full treatment is given to less important figures? But such criticisms 
are only peripheral to the purpose of the volume and could be, in fact 
are, explained away by the editor as an inability to be all-inclusive in 
this first and somewhat preliminary attempt to confer on so vast a 
topic. 

Given the nature of this volume, it seems less appropriate to take 
up detailed points raised by individual essays than to discuss at length 
features of Southeast Asian history implicit in them but nowhere 
systematically treated. The “Introduction” notes that the London 
Conference engaged in discussions which, judging from the brief 
description given, were undoubtedly similar to the points which I 
shall raise here. 

**Southeast Asia” is a term that grew out of the Second World War, 
at which time it served as a tactical convenience in planning opera- 
tions within that mainland area and its adjoining archipelagos. It is 
doubtful that anyone wished to clothe the area with any all-pervasive 
unity, let alone provide it with a united historical past. Yet some two 
decades later we find the convenient geographical expression firmly 
embedded in our language and discover our literature enriched by 
several histories,’ a mounting number of political studies,” and even 
historiographical studies® relating to the entire region. 

The ability to make a regional history viable operates, it seems, in 
inverse ratio to the extent and depth of our historical knowledge; 1.e., 
the nearer one comes to the present day, the more do local differences 


1 Brian Harrison, South-East Asia: A Short History (London, 1954); D. G. E. Hall, 
A History of South-East Asia (London, 1955). 

2C¢. A. Buss, Southeast Asia and the World Today (Princeton, 1958); R. Butwell, 
Southeast Asia Today—and Tomorrow (New York, 1961); R. Emerson, Representative 
Government in Southeast Asia (Cambridge, Mass., 1955); R. H. Fifield, The Diplomacy of 
Southeast Asia (New York, 1958); G. McT. Kahin, ed., Governments and Politics of 
Southeast Asia (Ithaca, N. Y., 1959); L. A. Mills, et al., The New World of Southeast Asia 
(Minneapolis, 1949) to name but a few in the field of politics and government. Similar 
lists could be compiled for the other social sciences. 

3 D. G. E. Hall, ‘On the Study of Southeast Asian History,” Pacific Affairs 33(1960) 
.268-281; J. Smail, ‘An Autonomous History of Southeast Asia,”’ Journal of Southeast 
Asian History 2(1961).72-102; H. J. Benda, ‘“The Structure of Southeast Asian History: 
Some Preliminary Observations,” Journal of Southeast Asian History 3(1962).106—-138. 
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dominate the account. By the time one reaches the last two centuries, 
the history of Southeast Asia tends to break up into a mosaic of 
colonial-national histories. Given the nature of historiography, it is 
probably vain to hope for anything different, but within this realm it 
is possible to create a new orientation in which the peoples of South- 
east Asia are placed in the center and outside developments are re- 
lated to them, not vice versa, as has often been the case. This orienta- 
tion is now so generally accepted by historians of Southeast Asia that 
it needs no further discussion. But a changed point of view does not 
of itself make a new historiography. The past decade can testify that 
efforts to reorient Southeast Asian history have been made; for ex- 
ample, the writings of Harrison and Hall already noted, as well as the 
content of many of the essays in Historians of Southeast Asia. Yet cer- 
tain features of such writing are still unresolved, one of them being 
the periodization of Southeast Asian history. 

If one places the people of this region at the center of the historical 
narrative, his periodization must then correspond to their develop- 
ment. The new orientation of viewpoint must be accompanied by a 
new set of categories which, as devices for study and exposition, will 
provide the framework for new historical rhythms and meanings. 
Possibly this need for historical periods is wrong, and one should free 
himself from it, yet it is difficult to divorce “history” from the fiction 
of periodization, and as a result, one is driven to make some sort of 
time division. 

The importance of periodization lies in the power of its categories 
to form the image which one develops of the past. For instance, it has 
been customary to think of Indonesian history in terms of (1) a period 
of Hindu influence from the early Christian era to about 1400 A.D., 
(2) a period of Islamic influence from about 1400 to the present, over- 
shadowed by (3) a period of European influence which started about 
1500, became strong after 1600, and lasted until the transfer of sov- 
ereignty in 1950. The shortcomings of this periodization are obvious: 
the Indonesians were spongelike humans who soaked up influences 
from the outside. Significantly enough, most Indonesian nationalists 
use these outdated categories because their history was learned in 
this way and because the latter period of European control lends it- 
self as easily to their anti-colonial as it does to a pro-colonial bias. 
But to place the Indonesian at the center of the narrative calls for dis- 
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carding these categories just as serious scholars during the twentieth 
century have been doing. Examining Indonesian patterns of life, we 
find a solid substratum of cultural development that seems to predate 
any outside influences, a basic culture that has formed the core of 
Indonesian life through all periods and has generally altered and af- 
fected outside forces more than it has been changed by them. Placing 
this core at the center of our story calls for new categories, but what 
are these to be? 

Considering Hindu influences to have been brought into Indonesia 
by local rulers and finding the first real evidence of governments based 
on the divine Brahmanical concepts around 600 A.D., we can make a 
politically motivated division between a period of tribal or communal 
rule and one of state development. Having once ascertained a Hindu 
influence in statecraft at the highest level and observing it in court 
rituals and in the production of stylized histories which serve to glori- 
fy the ruler and his dynasty, we cannot easily terminate this period, 
for many of these same features continue into recent times. The ten- 
dency today, however, is to look to the thirteenth century as the be- 
ginning of a new period in Indonesian history. At this time, under 
pressure from the Mongols, the trade routes of Asia changed, the 
archipelago became more strategic, and Indonesian states, or rather 
one such state on Java, began to develop imperial pretensions under 
the trappings of Hinduism, by now a synthesized Javanese product. 

Does the thirteenth century herald the era of the commercially 
oriented state in Indonesia, and does this same period continue 
through the introduction of Islam, which incidentally first made its 
appearance in the archipelago in the same century? Some evidence 
would indicate that the spread of Islam was related to commercial en- 
terprise; however, the decline of the Hinduized state of Madjapahit in 
the fourteenth century and the rise of coastal sultanates on Java had 
apparently little influence on the major features of Javanese life, al- 
though A. H. Johns has advanced the theory that Sufism can be used 
to trace the spread of Islam in Indonesia and actually forms a category 
of internal development through the eighteenth century.‘ 

How, then, are the events connected with the arrival of the Euro- 


4 Johns has an essay on “Muslim Mystics and Historical Writing” in the volume under 
review, but his views are more clearly and convincingly stated in his “Sufism in Indo- 
nesia,”’ Journal of Southeast Asian History 2(1961).10-23. 
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peans, first the Portuguese around 1500, later the Dutch around 1600, 
to be considered? Obviously in the background when viewed in the 
light of Indonesian statecraft and religious development. By 1800, 
however, the Europeans can no longer be relegated to this secondary 
role—it is not certain that they can be so treated in the earlier period, 
but the sociological studies by Wertheim and Burger regard the year 
1800 as the beginning of serious European influence on the social 
structure and traditions of the Indonesian people.® 

For the period from 1800 to 1950 will such designations as ‘‘Ad- 
justment to World Capitalism” or “Modernization” or “Foreign Con- 
trol”? be appropriate? Or should one think of Islamic orthodoxy and 
reform, which spread into Indonesia during this period and view the 
influence of Europe through Islamic spectacles? The latter choice 
seems to me to overemphasize the influence of Islamic rationalism, 
while the former tends to make Indonesian society very passive to the 
recent changes—which, incidentally, it may possibly have been. If the 
emergence of an Indonesian nationalist movement which resulted in 
independence by the mid-twentieth century was both inspired by and 
directed against European influence, it would seem impractical to 
underestimate the role of Europeans in bringing change, but our chief 
concern in producing a new-style history must be to ascertain the 
extent of that change upon the Indonesian people and to view this 
change within the context of Indonesian life. The nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries undoubtedly affected many aspects of Indonesian 
life; nevertheless, we would be remiss to see in this period a thorough 
Westernization or even a viable synthesis, since the basic substratum 
remains. For Indonesia it was a period of “modernization” in the 
loosest sense of the word, and probably this term provides the best 
designation for the period. 

Finally we may ask whether independence, be it in 1945 or 1950, 
is the division for another historical period. Perhaps it is too soon to 
tell, and a more appropriate date—say the introduction of “guided 
democracy””—may serve as the beginning of a new historical period. 
This division would seem to be a purely academic problem at this 
time, but the other earlier divisions of time are essential ingredients 
for a new image of the Indonesian past. 


5 W. F. Wertheim, Indonesian Society in Transition (2nd rev. ed., The Hague, 1960); 
D. H. Burger, De Ontsluiting van Java’s Binnenland . . . (Wageningen, 1939). 
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The application of these new historical periods for all of Southeast 
Asia is to some extent quite possible, for Hindu influence extended 
over the area, with the probable exception of the Philippines, and the 
thirteenth century seems to have witnessed a significant shift in the 
cultural development of the mainland as well as of the archipelago. 
The next category is not entirely suitable since Islam did not pene- 
trate mainland Southeast Asia to any significant degree, but the early 
nineteenth century could indeed be viewed as a time of significant 
European impact. Independence came to virtually all of Southeast 
Asia within a decade and a half after the Second World War. 

In broad lines, therefore, it seems possible to build a categorical 
body around the “Southeast Asia” concept and to produce a mean- 
ingful history of the area, even though this history may for more re- 
cent times have to emphasize divergences developing from a more 
homogeneous historical past. The production of this new histori- 
ography, however, is still far from being realized, and the diffuseness 
of current efforts in this direction hinge in large measure upon the 
nature of the historical sources of the area. 

Despite serious loss from the inroads of climate, insect pests, neg- 
lect, and warfare, Southeast Asian historical sources have increased 
in volume and scope since the war because the new approach to the 
history of the area makes a “source” of virtually every shred of evi- 
dence, which may previously have concerned only specialized schol- 
ars. With this increase in quantity and diversity, there must obviously 
be a new approach to sources. The philologist will still have important 
analyzing functions to perform, but the translator will have to assume 
a role of intermediary in bringing the historical traditions of the 
various parts of Southeast Asia into focus within the new patterns. 
Once their work is available and once archivists, cataloguers, and 
chroniclers are able to make broader source materials more accessible, 
then the new historiography can begin to emerge. 

Also needed is an increased awareness in the scholarly world that 
here is an area of historical scholarship that can employ all the tradi- 
tional techniques and skills with which historians are customarily 
equipped and which should be supplemented with a broad foundation 
in the social sciences, humanities, and as much language training as 
possible. While we have been witnessing the birth of a new realm of 
historical scholarship with a respectable and provocative corpus of 
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material and a full range of interpretive and evaluative potentiality, 
the Western World—and the United States in particular—have been 
slow to see its inherent possibilities. Time and effort would be well 
spent in training not only Westerners but also Southeast Asians in the 
requisite historical skills and background. Many a national image in 
the area will be created or altered through such efforts. 

The field of operation for the future seems clear. Fill the need of 
source materials for the rising generations of historians, who with 
new viewpoints and new periodization concepts will be ready to un- 
dertake the new historiography. Then let them work at the basic level 
of local and institutional history. History of communities and dis- 
tricts is virtually nonexistent for Southeast Asia. Histories of institu- 
tions are mostly those of Western institutions in the area, not of those 
in the indigenous tradition. Without these basic studies and the in- 
formation and interpretations which they will make possible, South- 
east Asian history as a totality will not progress far beyond its present 
state. We have for the moment synthesized about as much as present 
advancement in scholarship permits. Historians of this area must now 
engage in fundamental spade work on the soil from which new his- 
torical concepts will grow. 

ROBERT VAN NIEL 
Russell Sage College 


Generation of Giants: The Story of the Jesuits in China in the Last Decades 
of the Ming Dynasty by George H. Dunne, s.3. Notre Dame, Indiana: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1962. Pp. 389 + g illustrations. 
$5.75. 

Students of Chinese history will be happy to know that there is now 
available a coherent and scholarly account of the activities of the Jesuit 
mission in China from its beginnings until the death of Schall in 1666. 
Father Dunne draws from Jesuit archives, contemporary printed ac- 
counts, and modern scholarship to give us the best general work on 
the Jesuit mission in China yet to appear in English. His narrative is 
often lively, and he communicates his fascination with the person- 
alities of such phenomenal men as Ricci and Schall. 

Especially interesting is his erudite and closely argued apologia for 
the Jesuit policy of “cultural adaptation” and his defense of that 
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policy against contemporary and later critics. The various internal 
and external conflicts of the Jesuits over mission strategy are set forth 
in detail and discussed in the light of Church history, theology, and 
canon law. Although a reader well versed in these fields will perhaps 
find points to question, Father Dunne will probably convince most of 
his readers that Jesuit mission strategy was usually sophisticated, 
carefully thought out, and far superior to any of the alternatives sug- 
gested. His defense of the Jesuits against accusations of impiety and 
excessive reluctance to preach Christian doctrine is equally interest- 
ing and to this reader equally convincing. The treatment of the con- 
troversy over the use of established Chinese expressions to translate 
Christian concepts is, however, much too simple. The problem cannot 
be reduced to a choice between transliteration of European words and 
the use of established Chinese expressions. As Arthur F. Wright has 
pointed out in a stimulating essay,’ the third, and usually preferable, 
alternative was the use of new or rare Chinese expressions; the Roman 
Catholic t‘ien-chu K+ is an example. 

The student of Chinese history will probably be disappointed to 
find that Father Dunne has dealt less thoroughly with the Chinese 
side of this story. The complex question of the relation of the Jesuits 
to the intellectual ferment of the late Ming and early Ch‘ing is dealt 
with only in passing. We really do not know why the Jesuits were so 
successful in the world of the Chinese literati. Father Henri Bernard 
has pointed out the congruence between certain aspects of Christian 
humanist culture and the Chinese emphases on study, self-cultivation, 
and on the moral essay as a literary form. We might also suggest that 
Chinese intellectuals were always searching for an adequate founda- 
tion for morality, that the Ch‘eng-Chu and Lu-Wang schools had 
been found wanting in this respect, and that Roman Catholicisn 
seemed to some to be more adequate; here the personal example of the 
Jesuits and the moral depth of Christian doctrine both must have 
been important. A great deal of study of the Chinese literature re- 
mains to be done, but Father Dunne, with his knowledge of theology 
and his sympathy for the Jesuit enterprise, could have added con- 
siderably to our understanding of this problem if he had studied the 
Jesuit literature and sources in the light of the studies of Hucker, 


1 The Chinese Language and Foreign Ideas,” Studies in Chinese Thought (Chicago, 
1953), pp. 286-303. 
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Busch, Nivison, de Bary, Needham, Freeman, Levenson, and other 
Westerners who have written on the intellectual life of this period. 

Students of Chinese history will also be tantalized by hints in this 
book of excellent firsthand Jesuit information bearing on some of the 
most important problems of seventeenth-century Chinese history. 
Several of the Jesuit provincial missions apparently owed much of 
their success to the patronage of provincial literati and academies, but 
there is no effort to record the observations of the missionaries on the 
influence of the local literati and of the academies. Father Dunne has 
a good deal to say about the rise and fall of the Tung-lin party, in- 
cluding many details drawn from Jesuit sources, but his account is 
seriously marred by his failure to use the recent works of Hucker and 
Busch. If he had used these studies as guides to the significant points 
in the Jesuit reports on various Tung-lin men, he might have made 
a much more valuable contribution to our knowledge of this complex 
movement. Again, in the case of the persecution in Foochow, we 
would like to hear about the trials, hearings, and so on, but very little 
is told. 

It is also to be regretted that this book is marred by occasional sheer 
carelessness in dealing with Chinese history. Surely Father Dunne 
knows better than to refer to the Manchus in 1644 as “wandering 
nomadic tribes” and “Tatar hordes.” 

The narrative of the K‘ung Yu-te —- Keng Chung-ming rebellion at 
Tengchow is, on the other hand, an excellent brief example of the 
way in which Jesuit sources can supplement Chinese sources, and 
other examples could be cited from the account of Jesuit and Portu- 
guese involvement in the Ming defense against the Manchus. If Father 
Dunne is able to continue his researches on the Jesuit mission, a 
little more study of Chinese history added to his profound knowledge 
of the history of the Jesuit mission should enable him to make a con- 
tribution to our understanding of seventeenth-century China and its 
relations with the West of even greater importance than this useful 
and stimulating book. 


Joun E. Wits, Jr. 


Harvard University 
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Studies on the Population of China, 1368-1953 [= Harvard East Asian 
Studtes, No. 4] by Ho Ping-ti. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xxii + 341 + xxxii. $6.00. 


It is refreshing to find a book on Chinese history that offers a great 
deal more, rather than considerably less, than the title promises. 
These studies treat with the population of China, of course, but they 
are also superb essays on the major facets of Ming and Ch‘ing institu- 
tional history. Professor Ho has, as usual, done prodigious and de- 
tailed research, and he has analyzed his evidence rigorously. The re- 
sult is a series of original and stimulating propositions about Chinese 
society in the later imperial period. The book is also extremely well 
written and edited, and its logical argument is vividly illustrated with 
examples from Chinese sources that are not widely known. In conse- 
quence, the book is not only essential to scholars in the field; it is one 
of the small number of books that must be read and reread by every 
graduate student in the field and by serious undergraduates as well. 
In the years since it was published, superior undergraduates have dem- 
onstrated that they can read this book with both pleasure and profit. 

Part One, ‘“The Official Population Record,” deals with the nature 
of the data available for the various historic periods from the founding 
of the Ming dynasty to the census conducted by the People’s Republic 
in 1953 and with the different methods appropriate to the data from 
different periods. Even here, however, the reader is not lost in tech- 
nicalities. These are included, notably the very important discussion 
of the nature of the tang, but so are comments, with documented 
illustrations, on the motives of rulers, the day-to-day operation of 
local government, the non-Han minorities, infanticide, the Taiping 
Rebellion, the post-Boxer reforms, social control under the Kuomin- 
tang, and mass mobilization under the Communists. These subjects 
are not random; they are brought in as they relate to evaluation of the 
population record. They will, however, be of great interest to scholars 
interested in subjects that have nothing to do with demography. 

Part Two, “Factors Affecting Population,” is of even greater gen- 
eral interest. In his discussion of land: data, Professor Ho has cut 
through the formidable mass of Chinese land records to establish a 
few verifiable facts. Here again the illustrative examples go beyond the 
immediate subject to such questions as gentry evasion of registration 
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and taxation. The author concludes that Peking’s recent claims of 
expansion in cultivated area may be more apparent than real because 
of serious flaws in all land surveys to date, but that “when a true 
nationwide land survey comes to be undertaken, the total cultivated 
area of China will be somewhat larger than is usually believed by 
Western experts and Peking statisticians.”” The chapter on inter- 
regional migrations—to Szechwan, to Manchuria, to Formosa, to the 
Yangtze Valley in the post-Taiping period—considers the multiple 
causes and consequences of these movements and sheds new light on 
a number of well-known historical developments. 

In the chapter on land utilization and food production, Professor 
Ho argues that the introduction and dissemination of early ripening 
species of rice in the Sung period and, beginning in the sixteenth 
century, of American crops such as sweet potatoes, peanuts, and 
maize amounted to agricultural revolutions. The effect of the propa- 
gation of northern, dry-land crops in the rice areas is more difficult 
to trace, but he believes that it was important, “for much of the his- 
tory of Chinese agriculture can be written in terms of the conquest 
of inferior land by suitable crops.” In his estimates of the food supply 
of the People’s Republic, Professor Ho is cautious in view of the 
multiple variables. Noting that China until now (the book was pub- 
lished in 1959) has been able to maintain self-sufficiency in agricul- 
ture, he believes that if the government places greater emphasis on 
agriculture, production may be raised substantially because China’s 
yield per acre is still considerably below Japan’s. For the long run, 
the picture is different. First, even a modest sustained growth in 
population will place a strain on agriculture. “Secondly, more labor- 
intensive cultivation and introduction of advanced agricultural tech- 
nology cannot in the long run prevent agriculture from reaching the 
point of diminishing returns.” 

Chapter 1x, “Other Economic and Institutional Factors,” is a 
brilliant essay on Ch‘ing institutional history as a whole. Although 
Professor Ho here inevitably shifts from the close examination of 
local evidence which characterized earlier chapters, he continues to 
illustrate his points by striking quotations from a great variety of 
original sources. Some of these can be used very effectively in under- 
graduate lectures and should be a boon to harassed college teachers. 

In Chapter x on the “catastrophic deterrents” to population 
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growth, Professor Ho analyzes critically the records of drought and 
flood in a range of sample counties. He points out that natural calam- 
ities have been normal rather than exceptional in China, but that 
their effect has probably been more severe in recent eras of political 
stress than in the K‘ang-hsi or Yung-cheng periods. He then turns to 
the effects on population of the rebellions of the nineteenth century 
and of the civil and foreign wars of the twentieth. Any student who is 
overly preoccupied with abstractions about Chinese society should be 
required to read what happened to Feng-yang prefecture in Anhwei 
between 1852 and 1899 or what happened to the whole province of 
Shensi between 1912 and 1928. Professor Ho has been led inevitably 
to the Malthusian position of Hung Liang-chi #€3¢ Ti, who, serving at 
the time as educational commissioner of Kweichow, wrote two famous 
essays on population and livelihood five years before the appearance 
of Malthus’ Essay on Population. 

In his conclusion, Professor Ho suggests a new method for recon- 
structing China’s historical population data, discussion of which 
must be left to demographers, and summarizes his general findings. 
He notes: ‘‘Historically the Chinese population has been responsive 
to favorable economic and political conditions and has had a tendency 
toward prolonged growth even at the expense of progressive deterio- 
ration in the national standard of living.” The question for the future, 
which he asks but wisely does not attempt to answer, is whether the 
People’s Republic, through a combination of economic growth and 
population control, will break out of this historical pattern. 

Mary C. WRIGHT 
Yale University 


Ch‘u Tz‘u: The Songs of the South, An Ancient Chinese Anthology by 
David Hawkes. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1959. Pp. viii + 229 + 
map. $4.80. 


The importance of the Ch‘u éz‘u as an influence in Chinese litera- 
ture can hardly be exaggerated. The cataloguers of the Ssu-k‘u 
ch‘iian-shu, setting aside the Odes as a Classic (ching), labelled the 
Ch‘u tz‘u as tsung-chi chih tsu RESESZII, “ancestor of anthologies of 
literature.”” Although portions of this grandfather anthology have 
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been rendered into English and other Western languages,’ this vol- 
ume contains the first complete translation into English. Happily 
steering his course between a literal and a free version, Professor 
Hawkes has presented to the Western reader a book that is both de- 
lightful and authoritative. It is fitting that it has been accepted in the 
Chinese Translations Series of the UNESCO. 

As explained in the preface, the translations in the book were 
originally written as part of a doctoral thesis which contained much 
research into technical problems. In the present volume, the notes 
and introductions have been made as brief as possible; and on the 
whole, these seem to be adequate for the general reader. In addition, 
a long section of textual notes (pp. 183-210) is designed for advanced 
students and specialists.” Quite a number of emendations of the text 
based on the research of modern scholars, notably the late Professor 
Wen I-to, have been accepted, and the translator has suggested emen- 
dations of his own. 

The translations are of extraordinarily high quality. Here I wish to 
quote only a few examples to illustrate a technique that seems to be 
favored by Professor Hawkes; namely, showing a dynamic relationship 
or vividness through repetition. 


RRS 

FEST IESE 

There I marshalled my thousand chariots, 

And jade hub to jade hub we galloped on abreast (p. 34). 


DAB ZEA 

5E HR AKO 

It is now a long time since my heart has known happiness; 
Grief comes following sorrow and sorrow following grief (p. 66). 


Se KR 
TE i “5 BE Be 
AA 
FRI FS BVT 


1 For very interesting comments on earlier English translations, see the work under 


review, pp. 215-217. 

2 For a comprehensive survey of relatively recent studies on Ch‘ii Yiian and the 
Ch‘u tz‘u, see J. R. Hightower, ‘“‘Ch‘ii Yiian Studies,” Silver Jubilee Volume of the 
Zinbun-Kagaku-Kenkyusyo, Kyoto University, 1954, pp. 192-223. 
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My cloud-coat hangs in billowing folds: 

My jade girdle-pendants dangle low: 

A yin and a yang, a yin and a yang: 

None of the common folk know what I am doing (p. 40). 


The rendering of 7-yin t-yang by repetition is perhaps influenced by 
the line, cha-yin cha-yang “FIZ’F&% (lit., “momentarily yin and mo- 
mentarily yang”) in Ts‘ao Chih’s Lo Shen fu 4s GR, which seems to 
indicate the correct line of interpretation. 

I have checked a considerable portion of the translation against the 
Chinese and have found only a few places where I would disagree. 
On page 49, in the line “Where are the hornless dragons which carry 
bears on their backs for sport?” I would make both dragon and bear 
singular in number because of the possibility that this question may 
reflect the legend of the Yellow Emperor, Yu-hsiung Shih’s @ RRR, 
riding a dragon to ascend to heaven. On page 96, the lines: 


ARE TR MS 
BURA RMR 


are rendered: 


The steed, no longer coursing, is searching for a driver; 
The Phoenix has no appetite and forgets to eat. 


Since the text has %#&, not HB, I suggest instead: 


The steed does not seek employment by rash advance; 
Nor does the phoenix eat wildly to satisfy its hunger. 


A few minor mistakes in romanization might be pointed out: on page 

28, for Hsiian Yu read Hsiian P‘u #18; on page 56, for P‘eng Chien 

read P‘eng K‘eng #7; and on page 156 for Lung-feng read Lung- 
pang HE. 

LIEN-SHENG YANG 

Harvard University 
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Records of the Grand Historian of China, Translated from the Shih chi 
of Ssu-ma Ch‘ien by Burton Watson. Volume 1. Early Years of the 
Han Dynasty, 209 to 141 B.C., pp. xi + 563 + 3 maps; Volume u. The 
Age of Emperor Wu, 140 to Circa 100 B.C., pp. vii + 543 + map. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1961. $20.00. 


These two volumes of highly readable translations constitute a wel- 
come contribution to the understanding and appreciation of a major 
historical work of ancient China. The work, Shzh chi, and its author, 
Ssu-ma Ch‘ien, have been dealt with at some length in an earlier vol- 
ume by Dr. Watson under the title, Ssu-ma Ch‘ien: Grand Mistorian 
of China, which has been reviewed in this journal. As stated in the 
translator’s general introduction and Professor W. T. de Bary’s pref- 
ace, these two volumes aim to present the Shzh chi as a literary classic 
and, therefore, do not attempt to satisfy specialists who are interested 
in the Shth chi as a source of historical data. For this reason, footnotes 
have been avoided wherever possible. Whether this is an ideal practice 
is, of course, open to debate. Since this is the rule followed by the 
translator, the reviewer, I suppose, must evaluate the translations 
accordingly. 

Volume I contains translations of some forty chapters (chiian %#) 
on the early years of the Han dynasty, and Volume 1 adds twenty-five 
more chapters on the age of Wu-ti. In a few cases, not the whole chap- 
ter but only an excerpt from it has been translated. While these 
chapters do not cover the whole of the Shih chi, they do represent a 
considerable portion of it and have been selected because of their lit- 
erary value or historical significance. Where the chapters have been 
previously translated into French or English, these earlier versions 
have been consulted. In addition to the limited number of footnotes, 
Dr. Watson has provided short introductions to certain groups of 
chapters, a few maps, and an index, all of which are very useful. 

I have checked three chapters in the first volume and two chapters 
in the second against the Chinese text and have noted a small number 
of mistakes or doubtful points, which are briefly discussed below: 


1. Volume 1, pp. 19-33. Shih chi 48: “The Hereditary House of 
Ch‘en She” 

Page 23: the words “‘to free all the conscript laborers, household 
slaves, and their children at Mount Li” should be changed to read 
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**to free the convict laborers at Mount Li and the children of house- 
hold slaves.”” On the same page, erh-san yiiceh —= FA means “two or 
three months,” not “for several months.” 

Page 26: the expression tan-mu H3# means “at any time”? (to in- 
dicate imminence), not “day and night.” 

Page 27: Tung-hai shou 3€¥8*F means the governor rather than 
the magistrate of Tung-hai. 

Page 29: “to determine their loyalty” should read “‘to demonstrate 
their own loyalty.” 


2. Volume I, pp. 152-167. Shth chi 56: ‘The Hereditary House of 
Prime Minister Ch‘en” 

Page 154: for “‘sealed up the gold” read “sealed up the gold and 
seals.” 

Page 157: for shu-wan chin chin WBS )/T& I suggest “thirty (or 
forty or fifty) thousand catties of gold” instead of “twenty or thirty 
thousand catties of gold.” The word shu may mean “‘a few” or “‘sev- 
eral.” Here the range is fairly certain because the king of Han gave 
Ch‘en P‘ing forty thousand catties. 

Page 158: for “the city gates” read “‘the eastern gate.” 

Page 159: for Tsang Tu read Tsang T‘u #3. 

Page 160: instead of ‘In this way you will have only one strong 
man to deal with instead of an army,” I suggest ‘“This will be a job 
for only one strong man.” 

Page 163: lang-chung ling BB*P4? means the prefect of the palace 
attendants, not merely “fa palace attendant.” On the same page, 
chiieh-i means “title and fief (or territory),” not “position and 
title.” 

Page 167: for Marquis Chieh read Marquis Chien. 


3. Volume 1, pp. 533-542. Shih chi 102: “The Biographies of Chang 
Shih-chih and Feng T‘ang” 

Page 539: for ‘“The emperor had in the past often heard about . . .” 
read “After the emperor had heard about... .” 

Page 541: for “If any of them are so foolish as to invade the region, 
Wei Shang leads his horsemen in attacking and killing them in great 
numbers” read “Once the enemy barbarians invaded us, Wei Shang 
led his horsemen to attack and kill them in great numbers.” 
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4. Volume u, pp. 359-392. Shih chi 118: ‘The Biographies of the 
Kings of Huai-nan and Heng-shan” 

Page 359: for Tung-t‘an read Tung-yiian RH. 

Page 360: the expression jou-t‘an A441 means “to strip off all his 
upper garments,” not just “bared his arms.” 

Page 363: I believe the words ‘‘Nan-hai min Wang Chih” Fi##R 
E#K mean “Wang Chih, a commoner of Nan-hai,” rather than “Chih, 
the ruler of the people of Nan-hai.” 

Page 365: the character ts‘ 4 (#) means “suddenly,” not 
“eventually.” 

Page 366: in the line “the duke of Chou killed his nephews Kuan 
and Ts‘ai,”’ the inserted words “this nephews” should be changed to 
‘this brothers.” 

Pages 366, 367: for Yang-chou read Chou-yang JB. 

Page 375: the words p‘ing-yiian huang-tse JR mean “a plain 
with a wide marsh,” not P‘ing-yiian and Kuang-tse. 

Page 380: “over forty thousand Han soldiers” should read “‘over 
four thousand Han commanders.” 

Page 383: “keep the rivers of Chiu-chiang open” should read 
‘close the waterways at Chiu-chiang.” 


5. Volume u, pp. 462-467. Shih chi 125: “The Biographies of the 
Emperors’ Male Favorites” 

Page 462: the expression shih-huan tt‘ means ‘holding public 
offices” or ‘‘office-holders,”’ not ‘“‘courtiers and eunuchs.” 

Page 464: the expression chang hung-chu $2. means “‘a senior 
princess (who was a sister of the emperor).” It is incorrect here to 
read Ch‘ang as a personal name. On the same page, for P‘ing-yiian 


read P‘ing-yang PB. 


Most of the above mistakes seem to have resulted from a failure to 
consult dictionaries or other reference works. They reflect, however, 
only occasional carelessness or haste. In general, Dr. Watson has 
demonstrated a superb grasp of classical Chinese as represented by 
the style of the Shzh chi. The over-all quality of his translations in 
terms of readability and reliability is remarkable. 
LIEN-SHENG YANG 
Harvard University 
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Buddhism in Chinese History by Arthur F. Wright. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xiv + 144 + 8 plates. 


Based on six lectures delivered at the University of Chicago under 
the joint sponsorship of the Department of Anthropology and the 
Federated Theological Faculty, this volume, unlike most books on 
Buddhism, is not so much concerned with Buddhism as a religion or 
philosophy, but with Buddhism as a historical force in the growth of 
Chinese civilization. Professor Wright, a historian who is also well 
versed in the concepts and methodology of the behavioral sciences, 
is in addition a specialist in Buddhist studies. This rare combination 
enables him to incorporate in a small volume many of the findings of 
modern scholarship and weave them skillfully into an attractive and 
meaningful tapestry. The book should be recommended to serious 
students as well as to the general reader. 

Professor Wright traces the impact of Buddhism on Chinese culture 
in a historical framework. The headings of his chapters are: (1) The 
Thought and Society of Han China 206 B.c.—A.D. 220, (2) The Period 
of Preparation ca. A.D. 65-317, (3) The Period of Domestication ca. 
317-589, (4) The Period of Independent Growth ca. 589-900, (5) 
The Period of Appropriation ca. goo—1900, and (6) The Legacy of 
Buddhism in China. Each phase is discussed in bold general terms 
and is illustrated with interesting, illuminating details. At the end of 
the volume is a selection of further readings and an index, both well 
prepared. Six illustrations of Buddhist art help to enhance the at- 
tractiveness of the volume. 

In this scholarly and stimulating volume, I have noted only a few 
places where statements seem erroneous or misleading. One is on 
page 32, where we read, “Early Chinese princes and emperors who 
gave Buddhism limited patronage were persuaded for a time that this 
Buddha might be a divinity of sufficient power to be worth propiti- 
ating, and he is often called Huang-lao fou-t‘u—a name which sug- 
gests that his worshipers saw him as part of the growing pantheon of 
religious Taoism.” In Han times the Buddha was known as fou-t*u 
#7, a transliteration, and he was often worshiped by those who 
worshiped Huang-lao WZ (i.e., Huang-ti and Lao-tzu); but I don’t 
think that by himself alone he was ever referred to as Huang-lao 
fou-t‘u. Perhaps the author intended the passage to read: “*. . . and 
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his name is often coupled with Huang-lao’s as Huang-lao fou-t‘u—a 
compound which suggests... .” 

On page 94, in a passage describing the economic development 
under the Sung dynasty, we read: “‘Great unwalled cities, the centers 
of expanding commercial and industrial life, produced new wealth 
and new families aspiring to power.” This statement is misleading. 
Until the end of the nineteenth century, Chinese cities remained 
walled, although commercial and industrial life had extended beyond 
the walls of a number of cities, especially from T‘ang and Sung times 
on. The new centers without walls, mostly known as chen $i, can only 
be called towns because they were generally smaller than the centers 
in and around walled cities. This, however, may be merely a matter 
of nomenclature. 

One favorite point of Professor Wright’s perhaps requires more 
comment. On pages 122-123, he cites a remark of Liu Shao-ch‘i #] 
“> #§ that the ideal Communist party member “grieves before all the 
rest of the world grieves and is happy only after all the rest of the 
world is happy.” He then adds, ‘Here is a statement of Fan Chung- 
yen’s [72 {#%E] ideal of the Confucian scholar, an ideal appropriated 
from Buddhism nearly a millennium ago.” The same point is made 
in Professor Wright’s article, “Buddhism in Chinese Culture: Phases 
of Interaction” in JAS 17.1 (1957).40-41, where the ideal is said to 
have been borrowed from that of the Bodhisattva. For a Chinese schol- 
ar like Fan, the obvious classical inspiration for such a remark must 
have been the words of Mencius: ‘‘When a ruler rejoices in the joy of 
his people, they also rejoice in his joy; when he grieves at the sorrow 
of his people, they also grieve at his sorrow. A sympathy of joy will 
pervade the kingdom; a sympathy of sorrow will do the same:—in 
such a state of things, it cannot be but that the ruler attain to the 
royal dignity” (Legge, The Chinese Classics, Volume 1, page 158). 

Another possible source for the statement is the Shen chien "4% by 
Hsiin Yiieh #1 of the second century, who said: “The sage ruler 
(#2) takes the empire to be his source of grief, but the empire takes 
the sage ruler as its source of joy. The mediocre ruler ((L#) takes the 
empire to be his source of joy, but the empire takes the mediocre 
ruler as its source of grief.”” Hsiin Yiieh also said, ‘“To grieve and be 
happy for the world is the mind of the gentleman and not to do so is 
the mind of the small man” (SPPY ed., 1.6ab; 4.4a). This Confucian 
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tradition seems to have been an early one and strong enough to in- 
spire Fan Chung-yen. It does not seem that he had the Bodhisattva 
in mind; if, indeed, he had, it is not shown in his wording. 

Two minor mistakes occur in romanization. On page 21, for Liu 
Hsia-hui read Liu-hsia Hui MPH (i.e., Hui of Liu-hsia). On page 
36, for hsiao-hsiin read hsiao-shun ##MA. These errors can easily be 
corrected in a new edition, and the addition of a list of names and 
terms with Chinese characters would make a later edition of great 


help to students. 
LIEN-SHENG YANG 


Harvard University 
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Siidostasien seit 1945 by Emanuel Sarkisyanz. Munich: R. Oldenbourg 
Verlag, 1961. Pp. 180 + 17 tables. DM 20. 


This is a short but far from negligible work by the author of 
Russland und der Messianismus des Orients. The text, which comprises 
just over half of the book, contains a concise introductory chapter on 
Southeast Asia in world politics, followed by eight brief chapters on 
the area’s constituent parts. Interestingly enough, Professor Sarkis- 
yanz includes Ceylon, thus following recent practice among several 
non-American authors. On the other hand, the omission of the Phil- 
ippines is to be regretted. The appendices contain a large amount of 
useful materials not usually encountered in such short works. Though 
the bibliography contains little that is unknown to the specialist, the 
author’s critical comments reveal a sure grasp of subject matter and 
analytical understanding. Both documents and statistical data have 
been carefully chosen for reference purposes. The printing is clear 
and the volume marks a handsome addition to current literature. 

Siidostasien seit 1945 addresses itself to a rather sophisticated gen- 
eral public. It is not to be counted among the surface surveys on the 
area that have been mushrooming in recent years, nor among the 
growing cold war literature. There is a great deal of purely factual 
material in these closely printed pages, but there is also much more— 
the product of a sharp, analytical mind examining contemporary 
Southeast Asia “from within,” as it were, without the usual ‘“Europe- 
centric”’ distortions which beset discussions of international politics. 
Professor Sarkisyanz has once again demonstrated his profound in- 
terest in and understanding of the sociological and intellectual bases 
of Asian societies. Quite clearly, he is a discerning disciple of Max 
Weber, paying special attention to such questions as the sociology of 
Southeast Asian religions, the relationship between ideologies (re- 
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ligious and secular), and the sociological origins of their propounders 
and adherents. Thus, although the author has used well-known ma- 
terials, he has subjected them to a consistent and interesting frame of 
reference. American political scientists, increasingly preoccupied with 
behavioral analysis and the construction of political models, may find 
here a great deal that only too often has escaped their attention. 
Sarkisyanz manages in a few pages to say something significant on 
such standard problems as nationalism and Communism (pp. 14-21), 
and throughout the book he compels the reader to look at familiar 
scenery with fresh eyes. In short, although one cannot and need not 
always agree with the author (some of his shortcomings stem from the 
secondary sources he has had to rely on), his book can be highly 
recommended. It is a pity that his terse prose may be difficult to 
translate, and that an English translation may be economically 
hazardous. 
Harry J. BENDA 
Yale University 


Christianity in Japan: A Bibliography of Japanese and Chinese Sources, 
Part I (1543-1858). Compiled by Arimichi Ebisawa. Tokyo: Charles 
E. Tuttle Co. for International Christian University, 1960. Pp. xxvii 
+ 171. $5.00. 


This volume, compiled for the Committee on Asian Cultural Stud- 
ies at International Christian University (Tokyo) as a preliminary 
step in its research project on the influence of Christianity on Asian 
culture, lists 3,648 items (books, manuscripts, and documents) deal- 
ing directly or indirectly with Christianity, written in Japanese or 
Chinese between 1543-1858 and located at present in Japan. They 
are arranged chronologically by date of original composition or pub- 
lication with later reprints, reproductions, or translations immediately 
following the first citation. Ample bibliographical data is given for 
each entry as well as the name of the collections or libraries where it 
may be found. Indices of titles, both of individual works and collec- 
tanea, of personal names, and of subjects afford the user ready access 
to the material. 

The year rubrics under which the material is arranged are frequent- 
ly interrupted by topical rubrics which usually recapitulate a special 
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subject up to that year. This method allows for grouping together 
writings on a single subject, but since it has not always been followed 
consistently, the reader may sometimes find the sequence confusing. 
For example, after 1696 appears the rubric “Western Surgery in the 
Genroku Era, 1668-1704” (for 1668 read 1688) followed by the year 
rubric 1697. On the next page, after the year 1704 appears “‘Genroku 
Era, 1688-1704.” 

Furthermore, the editorial work has not been done with care. Many 
of the errors in romanization may be the result of hasty proofreading: 
e.g., No. 0668 Sheng-mu Hsieng [hsing]|-shih; No. 1412 Ching [Ch’ing]- 
chi Tao-jen, Ts’an [Ch’an]-chen Yi-shih; No. 1413 Sung Ying-hsin 
[hsing]; No. 1648 Sheng-chu [tsu]. Other errors involve misreadings 
of characters: e.g., No. 0478 Chang Fan for Chang Hsieh &4%; No. 
0506 Ying Chien-chih for Ying Lien-chih #2; No. 1765 Ch’uan 
Wang-lu for Fu Wang-lu £&. 

A more serious fault is that which confuses the author’s ming with 
his tzu or hao since a bibliography should be expected to clarify an 
author’s name regardless of what appears in his book. Thus, in Nos. 
1363-1368 Yu Tze-liu HFA is the hao of Yu I ¥#B, and in No. 1425 
the author of Chien-hu-chi is not Hu Hsiieh-chia 4K but Ch’u 
Jen-huo #%A, tzu Hsiieh-chia 4. It would also have been more 
helpful for the reader to have translated as Canton the frequent refer- 
ences to Yang-ch’eng FR. 

Since the work is in English, it is unfortunate to come across such 
translated titles as ‘Loyal Advice that Offends One’s Ear” (‘Honest 
Advice Unpleasant to the Ear”), “‘A Chinese and Western concord 
Almanac” (“‘A Comparative Chinese-Western Almanac’’), or the in- 
structions to the volume’s index: “Figures in Roman and Italic styles 
indicate paginations” (Roman type indicates item numbers; italic 
type indicates page numbers). 

Despite these minor shortcomings, the list is intrinsically a valuable 
one and covers a wider field than its title would indicate, since many 
of its items deal with secular Western learning and contacts with 
Westerners. With the related catalogue, List of foreign books collected 
under the Shogunate Regime ((L Fi #¢HS 4 HREFE AB) (Tokyo, 1957), 
this bibliography should greatly facilitate study of the early intro- 
duction of European ideas into Japan. 
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The Far East: China and Japan [= University of Toronto Quarterly 
Supplements] edited by Douglas Grant and Millar MacLure. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1961. Pp. 86. $2.50. 


These seven articles reprinted from Vol. xxx(1961) of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto Quarterly illustrate well, as Professor Dobson points 
out in his foreword, that the Far Eastern scholars of today are explor- 
ing in detail those areas surveyed by earlier generations of pioneer 
Sinologists. But however specialized these essays may be, they are 
directed not only to the fellow-scholar but to the general reader who 
wishes to be more thoroughly informed. 

For those concerned with recent affairs in China, J. R. Levenson 
describes in ‘‘The Intellectual Revolution in China” the various ide- 
ological forces operating between 1842 and the present, with an em- 
phasis on their points of conflict (the Taiping and Boxer Rebellions, 
the May Fourth Movement, and the Communist Revolution), and he 
concludes that the new regime is no resurrection of Confucianism in 
a new guise but a break with the past, necessitated by the intrusion 
of Western ideas. In “Rewriting Chinese History: Interpreting the 
Past in the People’s Republic of China,” Albert Feuerwerker examines 
one of the latest developments in this intellectual revolution: Marxist- 
Maoist historiography in the past decade. Confining his attention to 
interpretations in four areas of Chinese history: peasant rebellions, 
origins of Chinese capitalism, “‘the formation of the Han nation,” and 
“imperialism,” he describes the difficulties of adjustment to Marxist 
orthodoxy and the resulting incoherence of modern Chinese historical 
writings, which serve as “‘primarily an ideological exercise and emo- 
tional release” for the frustrations of the last hundred years. 

A special and little studied area of Chinese history is the subject of 
M. H. van der Valk’s ‘‘Assimilation and Chinese Law,” in which 
various details in the Mongol and Manchu civil law codes are exam- 
ined and the theory of Chinese “absorption” of her conquerors is 
tested against the evidence of specific laws. W. A. C. H. Dobson 
sketches with admirable concision the social and intellectual back- 
ground of Mo-tzu, summarizes his contribution to the flowering of 
philosophy in the Late Chou, and points out the need for a special 
study of the system of logic preserved in the Canons of Logic. 

Two excellent essays are devoted to Chinese literature. David 
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Hawkes in “The Supernatural in Chinese Poetry,” illustrates the 
poet’s use of mythology drawn from the Old Religion and discusses 
the extent of the poet’s belief in such a mythology, with pertinent and 
illuminating comparisons to the use of myth by English poets. P. D. 
Hanan’s “A Landmark of the Chinese Novel” is one of the first West- 
ern studies on the Chin p‘ing mez. He points out the shift in emphasis 
from plot incident to character, especially that of women, the stress 
on money and social status, and the function of language to indicate 
status, all of which traits mark an important step in the development 
of Chinese fiction. 

Japan is represented by a single article, Donald Keene’s “Modern 
Japanese Literature,” which, decrying the facile condemnation of the 
Japanese as “‘a race of imitators,” finds in such writers as Tokuboku, 
Ogai, Riichi, Sdseki, Akutagawa, and Tanizaki that Japanese literature 
has passed through its “baptism of individualism” to become a part 
of world literature. Professor Keene’s survey of the modern literary 
scene in Japan provides an excellent background for the readers of 
those Japanese novels which a few courageous publishers have issued 
in translation. 


Johannes Rahder, Etymological Vocabulary of Chinese, Japanese, Ko- 
rean and Ainu. Fourth Part. New Haven: Xeroxed edition, 1960. 
Pp. iii + 37. 
This fourth vocabulary installment of the author’s etymological 
studies continues a list which has appeared in various publications 
as follows: 
First Part, Monumenta Nipponica Monographs, No. 16 (Tokyo, 1956) 
Second Part, Xeroxed edition (New Haven, 1959); enlarged version 
in Asea yin‘gu (Journal of Asiatic Studies) Vol. 2, No. 2 (Seoul, 
1959) -307-371 

Third Part, Xeroxed edition (New Haven, 1959); enlarged version 
in Asea yon‘gu, Vol. 2, No. 1 (1959).317-406 


j.LB. 
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Ages Ago: Thirty-Seven Tales from the Konjaku Monogatari Collection 
translated by S. W. Jones. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. xix + 175. $4.00. 


For this reviewer it is always refreshing to leave the tortuous paths 
of speech and thought of the Heian court as expressed in Genji 
monogatari and its imitators, and to turn to the direct ways of the 
stories of Konjaku monogatari, for here he finds a sort of humanity 
that he has no difficulty in understanding. He finds it reassuring to 
be reminded that there were in Japan in that distant period even as 
today ordinary people with ordinary practical ways of going about 
things (however odd the things in Konjaku monogatari may be), the 
same people who seem to be shown in the crowd scenes of the picture- 
scrolls, being chased perhaps by temple guards, and whose real 
opinion of their superiors seems to come out in the comic interludes 
of the né plays. He is grateful, therefore, to Mrs. Jones for having 
translated these tales—only thirty-seven out of over one thousand it 
is true—and thus made them available to English readers, whose 
knowledge of Heian literature may thus acquire a better balance. 

The translator is not correct, however, in her assertion that “this 
is the first translation into a Western language of any tale from Kon- 
jaku monogatari.” In 1956 S. Tsukakoshi’s Konjaku, Altjapanische 
Geschichten aus dem Volk zur Heian-Zeit was published in Zurich, and 
two of the tales are translated by D. E. Mills in Selections from Japa- 
nese Literature (London, 1958). However, the present work has a 
better selection than the former and is obviously much more extensive 
than the latter. 

The tales translated have been taken from the Indian and Chinese 
sections, and only non-Buddhistic tales have been selected from the 
Japanese section. The translations are frequently inaccurate in detail, 
but on the whole they render adequately the content and feeling of 
the originals. I must confess to liking most of all the story (Tale 20) 
‘Wrestler Umi Tsuneyo’s Match with a Snake,” in which the snake’s 
well-planned but vain effort to drag the wrestler into the water is 
described with characteristic circumstantial detail, after which the 
man displays a praiseworthy concern for the objective acquisition of 
knowledge by testing the snake’s “man-power” by having men haul 
on a rope tied to his ankle, adding more and more until he judges 
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their pull to be equal to that of the snake. The themes of the other 
tales range wide, from the loves of Chinese emperors and how Bod- 
hidharma crossed to China to ghost tales and the unconventional use 
to which a turnip was put by an eastbound traveller. 

Next to the translations the most important part of the book is the 
section entitled ‘Background Points,” in which the themes of the 
tales are studied for their connection with narrative motifs from all 
over Asia and even Europe and in which, in addition, there are ex- 
planatory notes relating to persons and things that occur in the tales. 
The remainder of the volume consists of a section on ‘‘Sources and 
Related Texts” and a useful bibliography and index. 

In short, the reader will find in this work some pleasant entertain- 
ment and the fruit of hard work in the field of comparative literature, 
and the reviewer has no hesitation in recommending it most warmly 
to all but the student of the language of the period, who will have to 
exercise considerable caution if he wishes to use it as a source of 
accurate translation. 


C. J. Dunn 
University of London 


Folklore mongol recueilli par Rintchen, Livre premier, Textes khalkha- 
mongols en transcription [=Asiatische Forschungen, Band 7]. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1960. Pp. x1v + 150+ 1 plate. DM 28. 


Professor Rintchen has set down 113 pages of oral texts transcribed 
from the repertory of a Mongolian folk bard named Lubsang. This 
man, born in 1885 and trained as a musician, soothsayer, and masseur, 
was well travelled among the Mongols. He had visited monasteries, 
sung in nomadic encampments and bazaars, and even served as court 
musician-soothsayer to the Jebcundamba Qutuytu, Buddhist primate 
of Outer Mongolia. 

The author met Lubsang in 1922, heard him recite, and partici- 
pated with him in dramatic productions taken from Chinese novels 
translated into Mongolian. Later, Professor Rintchen procured a small 
grant for Lubsang from the Academy of Letters (Sudur bitig-iin 
kiiriyeleng), and with the aid of a former member of the Kozlov expe- 
dition, Mr. Kondrat’ev, he recorded the musician’s recitations and 
the melody accompanying each episode of every piece. 

On pages xiii and xiv of his “Introduction,” Professor Rintchen 
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has some brief and interesting remarks on the folklore genre, bengsen- 
ii iiliger (‘book stories” —bengse comes from the Chinese pen-tzu 4 
¥-, as remarked in n. 3 on p. xiii) and describes the way in which 
Chinese written works became Mongolian oral literature. 

For reasons which the author does not mention, he uses the old 
vocalization of the second syllable (kéngkiir for kinghér, otuy for otoy, 
and youl for yool [p. ix]—cf. N. Poppe, ‘‘Remarks on the Vocalism 
of the Second Syllable in Mongolian,” HJAS 14[1951].189-207). It 
should also be noted here that in Rintchen’s explanation of his tran- 
scription system, the words “‘grave’’ and “‘aigu”’ have been transposed: 
he uses the grave accent to mark palatalized consonants and the acute 
accent to mark long vowels, as in Hungarian. 

At the end of the “Introduction” is a photographic portrait of the 
musician and his instrument. Pages 1-113 contain the transcribed 
oral texts. There is an index of names (pp. 114-117), and the vol- 
ume concludes with a list of accompanying melodies and their musical 
scores (pp. 121-150). 


Aus der Volksdichtung der Monguor, 1 Teil, Das weisse Gliicksschaf 
(Mythen, Mérchen, Lieder) von Dominik Schréder [= Asiatische For- 
schungen, Band 6]. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1959. Pp. 182 + 
2-+ 2 plates. DM 20. 


In this first of three proposed volumes, Dr. Schréder makes avail- 
able a number of folklore texts from the Monguors (or Monguols, 
*Monguol” being the only pronunciation he heard from his inform- 
ants). For something over a year, the author transcribed verses, nar- 
rations, and tunes from the oral tradition common to the Mongolian 
and Tibetan peoples of northwest China. He was recording another 
version of the famous Geser Saga when the events of 1949 interrupted 
his work. His informants, procedure, and transcription systems, he 
describes in a brief but informative introduction (pp. 7-19). 

The book takes its title, The White Luch-Sheep, from the first section 
(pp. 22-68), which comprises nine pages of explanatory material, 
twenty-eight pages of text and facing translations, and nine pages of 
annotation. The verses in this section are not the story of a white 
“luck-sheep”’ as the title may imply but a song cycle known to the 
Monguors under the collective name, xoni (literally, “‘sheep”’). This 
type of song deals with the origins of various animals, gods of the 
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Monguors and Tibetans, etc. The divisions in the text were added by 
Dr. Schréder and do not stem from his informants (see pp. 22). 

The folk tales, songs, and aphorisms in the following four sections 
(pp. 71-182) have introductory material, text, translation, and notes. 
The work concludes with a page of Chinese characters for the romani- 
zations used earlier in the book and with four melodies to accompany 
preceding texts. 


Genealogical Tables of the Descendants of Dayan-Qan by Henry Serruys 
[Central Asiatic Studies, u1]. °s-Gravenhage: Mouton & Co., 1958. 
Pp. 186 + 3 charts. F 28. 


Father Serruys, whose scholarship on the Mongols during the Ming 
dynasty is well known, first published the tables of Dayan-Qan’s 
descendants in MS 10(1945).165-208. Since that time, new material 
has become available to him, and paper shortage no longer denies the 
work a proper form. He has, therefore, expanded his annotations and 
republished the tables on a more generous scale. 

In his “Introduction” (pp. 7-10), he discusses the origins of the 
tables, the Chinese transcriptions of Mongolian names, and the con- 
fusion between names, nicknames, and titles. The body of the book 
(pp. 11-161) is devoted to the genealogical tables with both Mon- 
golian names and Chinese transcriptions. After each table, the author 
has put notes relative to that table, in which there is a wealth of philo- 
logical, biographical, and historical information. 

Finally come the “Indices” (pp. 163-186), listing authors and 
books, place names, expressions and single characters, and names. 
This last index is one of the most useful features of the book and will 
prove to be of enormous value for anyone trying to reconstruct Mon- 
golian names from Chinese texts. In the tables and notes a modified 
Wade-Giles system is used for Chinese romanization, and the Chinese 
characters themselves appear only in the indices at the back. 

JosEepH F. FLETCHER 
Harvard University 


Japanese Popular Culture. Edited and Translated by Hidetoshi Kato. 
Tokyo and Rutiand, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1959. Pp. 223. 


The subtitle of this very poorly printed volume describes it as con- 
sisting of “Studies in Mass Communication and Cultural Change 
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Made at the Institute of Science of Thought, Japan.” Its fifteen inde- 
pendent essays, all by Japanese authors, range over such topics as 
‘Content Analysis of Life Counseling Columns,” ‘“‘Children’s Com- 
ics,”’ “The Content Analysis of the Postwar Japanese Popular Songs,” 
**A Survey of Postwar Japanese Movies,” ‘“‘Cultural Aspects of Jap- 
anese ‘Girls’ Opera’,” and content analysis of certain popular novels 
and radio programs. 

The original Japanese essays appear to have been written between 
1949 and 1955 and are thus already somewhat out of date. Most of 
them, however, throw some light on postwar popular attitudes and 
therefore will be of interest to students of modern Japan, and the 
**Preface” by Herbert Passin on “tthe amount, types, and conditions 
of production of current writing in Japan” is both informative and 
amusing. But the reader should not be misled by the volume’s title to 
expect any deep or coherent analysis of “Japanese popular culture.” 
These essays constitute merely a few scattered studies of some of its 
surface phenomena. 


Tales of the Foreign Settlements in Japan by Harold S. Williams. Tokyo 
and Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1958. Pp. 351. 
Shades of the Past or Indiscreet Tales of Japan by Harold S. Williams. 


Tokyo and Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1959. Pp. 357. 


These two slight but attractively printed volumes consist of rewrit- 
ten newspaper columns first published by the author, an Australian 
businessman residing in Japan, under the title of “Shades of the Past” 
in the English edition of the Mainichi between 1952 and 1958. For the 
most part, they concern the doings of foreigners in Japan in the early 
years of trade following the ireaties of 1858 and are based on consular 
reports, newspaper files, and published memoirs. The incidents re- 
lated are interesting side lights on the life of foreigners in Japan at 
that time, and some are amusingly told, despite the author’s ponder- 
ously cute style. His claim that the contents of his volumes are “‘his- 
torically accurate in every detail’’ is somewhat offset by his admission 
that some pieces contain “hearsay” or “phantasy.” In any case, these 
volumes make no pretense of being works of scholarship, but they 
may serve to draw the attention of serious students to certain topics 
of interest. 


E.O. R. 
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A Classified Catalogue of Korean Books in the Harvard-Yenching Li- 
brary at Harvard University “tis Ke Re Sik Til OS Fe FF HB. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard-Yenching Institute, 1962. Pp. 
3+ 194. 

The collection of Korean books in the Chinese-Japanese Library 
of the Harvard-Yenching Institute, although quite small in compari- 
son with the Library’s great Chinese and Japanese holdings, is never- 
theless one of the three largest Korean collections in the Western 
world. With the publication of this classified list, the Harvard collec- 
tion surely may be called the best catalogued and most widely acces- 
sible holding of Korean books outside Korea and Japan. 

The catalogue is arranged throughout in accordance with the clas- 
sification numbers under which the listed works are shelved. This is 
a topical classification system, making possible the listing of Korean 
works under twenty-three major subject headings. Most of these cate- 
gories contain few enough works so that a specific item may be readily 
found by scanning. Titles on Korean biography, history, and, in par- 
ticular, language and literature are sufficiently numerous, however, 
to make such a searching process tedious. The twenty-eight pages 
required to list literary works written by Koreans in Chinese, very 
largely consisting of munjip or “collected works,” indicate the 
strength of the Library’s holdings in this vital category. 

The preface to the Classified Catalogue briefly chronicles the rapid 
growth of the Library’s Korean collection from about 1,100 works in 
1957 to the nearly 3,200 works (in 6,570 volumes) contained in this 
listing. At the present writing the number of works has reached al- 
most 4,000, and there is every indication that future growth will be 
equally impressive. Thus, in only a few years, the pioneering efforts 
of Dr. A. Kaiming Chiu, Librarian, and Mr. Sungha Kim, Korean 
Librarian, have built a major resource for Western scholarship in the 
field of Korean studies. 

Copies of the Classified Catalogue may be purchased for two dollars 


from the Chinese-Japanese Library at Harvard. 





ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA TO VOLUME 22 


The editors are glad to have readers of the Journal call errors and 
omissions to their attention for the purpose of making future lists 
like this as complete as possible. 


Page 47b, line 12: For abiibe read adiibe 

Page 51b, line 18: For noyan v. nigen sayin [.. .] seéen noyan read 
noyan v. nigen sayin [abiigen] [10] se¢en noyan 

Page 62: For Notes TO THE TRANSLATION TO THE MONGOLIAN TEXT 
read NOTES TO THE TRANSLATION OF THE MONGOLIAN TEXT 

Page 63, n. 1, line 28: For Dugar- Zab read Dugar-Zab 

Page 77, n. 143, line 3: For alteration read alternation 

Page 78, n. 159, line 2: For -e read -e 

Page 83, n. 228, line 20: For (/) indulduqu read (?) indulduqu 

Page 89, n. 323, line 10: For reflexive possessive read reflexive- 
possessive 

Page 90, n. 347, line 1: For ai(wayi) read ai- (wayi-) 

Page go, n. 351, line 2: For ker-be read ker-be 

Page 91, n. 358, line 1: For yar read yar 

Page 91, n. 364, line 8: For ritual read rituel 

Page 96, n. 439, line 3: For tej |tyebesii read t| jt] yebesii 

Page 183, line 19: transpose ‘Perhaps it’s disappointment in love.’ 
and following speech 

Page 208, line 5: For Korkoro read Kokoro 

Page 259, line 23: For Yuyan read Tuvan 

Page 263, line 33: For Tibetan transcription, read Tibetan tran- 
scription? 

Page 314, n. 7, line 1: For Herbert Francke read Wolfgang Franke 


? 
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SCRIPTA MONGOLICA 


1. bLo-bzan bsTan.’jin, Altan Tobti: A Brief History of the Mongols, 2 vols., 1952. 
$5.50 

2. Sayang Seten, Erdeni-yin Tobti: Mongolian Chronicle, in four parts, 1956. $20.00 

3. Rasipungsy, Bolor Erike: Mongolian Chronicle, in five parts, 1959. $30.00 


HARVARD-YENCHING INSTITUTE SINOLOGICAL 
INDEX SERIES REPRINTS 


Index No. 40 Combined Indices to Shth Chi and the Notes of P‘ei Yin, Ssu-ma Cheng, 
Chang Shou-chieh, and Takigawa Kametaro, 1955. $10.00 
Supplement No. 20 A Concordance to Chuang Tzu, 1956. $10.00 


Order from Harvard University Press, 79 Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Index No. 9 Index to 33 Collections of Ch‘ing Dynasty Biographies, 1959. $2.50 

Index No. 34 Combined Indices to 47 Collections of Sung Dynasty Biographies, 
1960. $2.50 

Index No. 35 Combined Indices to 30 Collections of Liao, Chin, and Yiian Biogra- 
phies, 1960. $2.50 

Supplement No. 21 A Concordance to Mo Tzu, 1961. $6.00 


Order from 
Japan Council for East Asian Studies, c/o The Toyo Bunko, 
147 Kamifujimae Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 





HORS SERIE 


E. O. Reischauer, Chronological Chart of Far Eastern History, 1947. $.35 

H.-y. Feng, The Chinese Kinship System, 1948. $2.25 

E. O. Reischauer and J. K. Yamagiwa, Translations from Early Japanese Literature, 
1951. $6.50 

H. Borton, S. Elisséeff, W. W. Lockwood, and J. C. Pelzel, A Selected List of Books and 
Articles on Japan in English, French, and German, revised ed., 1954. $5.00 

W. Hung, A Supplementary Volume of Notes for Tu Fu: China’s Greatest Poet, 1952. 


$4.25 
Order from Harvard University Press, 79 Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. 





E. H. Schafer, The Empire of Min, 1954. $3.00 
J. K. Fairbank and Masataka Banno, Japanese Studies of Modern China, 1955. $6.00 


Order from Charles E. Tuttle Co., Rutland, Vermont 





e and P. Demiéville, Twin Pagodas of Zayton, 1935. $6.00 
E. Clark, Two Lamaistic Pantheons, 2 vols., 1937. $12.00 
S. Dye, A Grammar of Chinese Lattice, 1-vol. reprint, 1949. $6.50 
. F. Rock, The Ancient Na-Khi Kingdom of Southwest China, 2 vols., 1948, 
$26.50 : 
. R. T. Janse, Archaeological Research in Indo-China, Vol. 2, 1951. $26.50 
(Vol. 1 is out of print.) 
. J. R. Hightower, Han Shih Wai Chuan, 1952. $6.50 
12. L.-s. Yang, Money and Credit in China: A Short History, 1952. $4.25 
13. E. A. Kracke, Civil Service in Early Sung China, 960-1067, 1953. $7.00 
14. J. W. Hall, Tanuma Okitsugu (1719-1788), 1955. $6.50 
15. D. H. Shively, The Love Suicide at Amijima, 1953. $3.25 


HARVARD-YENCHING INSTITUTE STUDIES SERIES 


. J. K. Fairbank and K. C. Liu, Modern China: A Bibliographical Guide to Chinese 
Works, 1898-1937, 1950. $8.00 
. S.-y. Teng and K. Biggerstaff, An Annotated Bibliography of Chinese Reference 

Works, revised ed., 1950. $6.50 

3. J. R. Hightower, Topics in Chinese Literature: Outlines and Bibliographies, re- 
vised ed., 1953. $3.25 

5. W. P. Lehmann and L. Faust, A Grammar of Formal Written Japanese, with sup- 
plement (R. P. Alexander, Kokuji), 1951. $3.25 

6. A. Fang, tr., The Chronicle of the Three Kingdoms, Vol. 1, 1952. $11.00 

7. E. von Zach, tr., Han Yii’s Poetische Werke, 1952. $5.50 

8. E. von Zach, tr., Tu Fu’s Gedichte, 2 vols., 1952. $11.00 

g. Y.-t. Wang, Official Relations between China and Japan, 1368-1549, 1953. $3.00 

10. R. G. Irwin, The Evolution of a Chinese Novel: Shut-hu-chuan, 1953. $4.00 

11. N. C. Bodman, A Linguistic Study of the Shih ming, 1954. $3.50 

12. F. H. Buck, Comparative Study of Postpositions in Mongolian Dialects and the 
Written Language, 1955. $5.00 

13. B. S. Solomon, The Veritable Record of the T‘ang Emperor Shun-tsung (February 
28, 805—August 31, 805): Han Yii’s Shun-tsung shih-lu, 1955. $3.00 

14. J. L. Bishop, The Colloquial Short Story in China: A Study of the San-Yen 
Collections, 1956. $2.50 

15. G. W. Baxter, Index to the Imperial Register of Tz‘u Prosody (Ch‘in-ting Tz‘u- 
p‘u), 1956. $1.50 

16. H. F. Schurmann, Economic Structure of the Yiian Dynasty: Translation of Chap- 
ters 93 and 94 of the Yiian shih, 1956. $3.50 

17. K. H. Potter, The Padarthatattvaniripanam of Raghunatha Siromani, 1957. $5.00 

18. E. von Zach, tr., Die Chinesische Anthologie: iibersetzungen aus dem Wen-hsiian, 
2 vols., 1958. $12.00 

1g. J.K. Fairbank and S.-y. Teng, Ch‘ing Administration: Three Studies, 1960. $5.00 

20. L.-s. Yang, Studies in Chinese Institutional History, 1961. $5.00 


Order from 
79 Garden Street HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS Cambridge, Mass. 
(See inside cover for other publications) 














